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ABSTRACT 

Volume II of The study of Junior Colleges contains 
the results of the case studies and concomitant surveys. This volume 
describes the exploratory study of 15 types of junior colleges, which 
formed the core of the project. Emphasis was on assessing the impact 
of these institutions on the students they enroll. The volume 
includes an explanation of the study design and methodology^ the 
descriptive surveys (profiles) of the institutions and their 
administrators^ students, faculty, and counselors; indicat iox-is of 
institutional differences on numerous variables; and the implications 
of these data for needed research and develops nt. (For related 
documents, see JC 730 1U8-1«9.) (KM) 
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Preface 



Hie present volume is the second of three reporting on The Study of 
Junior Colleges undertaken in conjunction with the UCIA Center for the 
Study of Evaluation for the U.S. Office of Education. The project was 
initiated under the auspices of the Office of Education's National Center 
for Educational Statistics. It \^as designed to help close the gap that 
exists between data needs of polic>' -makers and available bodies of statis- 
tics on junior colleges. Tlie primary purposes of the project were: (1) 
to ascertain major problems and needs articulated by leaders in the junior 
college, (2) to determine Lhe availability and quality of data existing in 
the central records of junior colleges, (3) to identify other inportant 
descriptions that can only be obtained directly from students and staff, 
(4) to assist the Office of Education in determining what criteria should 
be used to measure and analyze the special needs and performances of 
junior colleges, and (5) to serve as a first step in the development of 
a national data bank on junior colleges. 

The purpose of the data bank will be twofold: (1) to supply the 
information needed by administrator , educators, and researchers vtfio are 
concerned with the evaluation and f ;ture development of the community 
junior college; (2) to pro\dde data for the various federal, regional, 
and state agencies \^ich are concerned with the problems of policy forma- 
tion and program development in the junior colleges. 

In order to meet its objectives, the project included the following 
activities: 

(1) Interviewb \>rith leaders and experts in the junior 
college field to obtain their assessment of the objec- 
tives, problems, needs, and processes important to the 
continued development of the junior college and ':o ob- 
tain their perceptions of the quantitative information 
needed to clarify and assist in dealing with these 
issues « 

(2) An analytical review of the literature on junior 
colleges to determine further the issiies and variables 
relevant to the development and evaluation of junior 
colleges . 

(3) In-depth case studies of 15 different types of 
junior colleges to assess the dynamics of junior col- 
leges and to determine those variables inportant to 
the understanding of these dynamics. 
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(4) The development, pretesting, and justification of 
a prototypic Junior College Si4)plement to the Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) system. 

(5) The development of a series of measurements and 
items contained in conprehensive prototypic survey 
instruments for use o^ future evaluation research on 
junior colleges. 

Volume I contains the analytic review of the literature on junior col- 
leges. The present Volume II contains the results of the case studies and 
concomitant surveys, and the administrative interviews; tables and other 
appendix materials related to Volume II are bound separately in Volume IIA: 
Technical Appendixes. The measurementr and instrumentation derived from 
the project for future evaluation surveys comprise Volume III. The HEGIS 
Junior College Si5>plement has been submitted to the Office of Education 
separately. 

The following staff members at UCLA were on the Advisory Committee 
for The Study of Junior Colleges and contributed to the initial iJH)lementa- 
tion of the project: Arthur M Cohen, Associate Professor of Higher Educa- 
tion; Principal Investigator and Director- ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges; Richard D. Howe, Assistant Exp ^tive Director. League for Innova- 
tion in the Coimunity College; Director, UCLA Junior College Leadership Pro- 
gram; and C. Robert Pace, Professor of Higher Education; Director, Higher 
Education Evaluation Program, Center for the Study of Evalioation. 

Dr. John Lombardi of UCLA's ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges gra- 
ciously contributed to the development of the project's interview schedule 
for administrators. He also chaired the 'Santa Fe Re'dsited" conference 
which was sponsored by the project to obtain inputs from major leaders of the 
junior college movement who originally presented their ideas in a series of 
discussions at Santa Fe College under the coordination of Joseph Foresee. 
The participants of this conference are also gratefully acknowledged. 

William Keim, former Assistant Siq)erintendent of Commxnity Services, 
Cerritos College, and cjrrert Chairman of the COTinunity Services Committee 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges, helped in the preparation 
of instrument items relating to community services. Jane Matson, Professor 
of Guidance and Counseling, California State University, Los Angeles, as- 
sisted The Study of Junior Colleges staff in the development of the counselor 
questionnaire as well as with the selection of case-study sites. In addition, 



two project staff ineinl)ers visited the National Laboratory for Higher Educa- 
tion to discuss matters of sampling and survey techniques and selection of 
case-study schools with various NUU: staff, and in particular with John 
Roueche, who was at that time Director of the Junior and Community College 
Division. 

A number of other agencies were likewise consulted, such as the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, UCLA, whose files were used extensively 
in preparing the literature review (a major determinant of items included 
in the survey fonns) and tlie UCLA Survey Research Center which offered sug- 
gestions regarding sampling, techniques, questionnaire construction, and 
survey procedures. 

A number of exjierts in the field were most helpful in their review of 
the HEGIS supplement. Tliese included Dorothy Knoell, Dennis J. Jones, 
Charles R. Walker, William Morsch, and Edmund Gleazer. 

Outstanding supporting staff menbers included Barbara Vizents, Jan 
Newmark, Lenois Stovail, Vera Lawley, Janet Katano, Irene Chow, and, most 
particularly, Lenore Korchek. Jane C. Beer was most helpful in preparing 
the project's volumes for pubJication. Winston Doby and Robert Collins 
graciously assisted with the site vi' ^ts. Richard Seligman, Associate 
Director of the UCiJV Center for the Study of Evaluation, was most helpful 
in directing the Center's resources towards the successful completion of 
the project. 

The extensive project could not have been completed without the excep- 
tional talent and commitment of the research staff. These included Patrick 
Breslin, Barbara Dorf , Robert Fitch (vdio initiated the early coordination 
of the project), Ronald Hart, Janet Hoel, Roberta Nlalmgren, Ann Morey, and 
Clare Rose. Clarence Bradford and Ricardo Klorman were indispensable in 
their overseeing the data analyses. Ernest Scalberg was equally indispen- 
sable in his direction of the sub-project focussed on the development and 
pretesting of the HEGIS supplement. Above all, appreciation is extended 
to Michael Gaffney and Felice Karman who directed the project during its 
inevitably difficult and complex stages. 



James W. Trent 
Principal Investigator 
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CHAPTER i 

TOWARDS EVALUATION OF CCTWUNITY COLLEGES * 



Need for Evaluation 

Increasingly the conmunity college is assuning most of lower division 
higgler education. Many educators and government officials regard it as 
the primary institution to implement universal higher education, for it 
has been established by federal decree that all \Aio are capable are to 
have access to college. This means that the community college more than 
it ever has before must deal intensely with the lives, careers, and lead- 
ership of our coining generations. It means also that the ccmmunity 
college must examine itself to assure that it is not only carrying out its 
mission, but is also doing so in the most effective way possible. Yet the 
extensive reviews and critiques of the literature by Cross (1968) and Cdtien 
(1969 a,b) indicate a dearth of systematic research and evaluation perti- 
nent to the coirammity college. 

Because of the focal role o£ the comminity college in higher education, 
it can no longer afford to go unevaluated as it has. The value and incle- 
ment ati on of its functions and objectives must be demonstrated, and, if they 
are found wanting, a way must be soight for iirproved inplementation of 
more relevant functions. Coimiunity junior colleges cannot be referred to 
as open-door colleges without qualification. The evidence is that too 
often they are revolving- door colleges. Junior colleges cannot unequivo- 
cally be considered conmunity colleges vhen they exhibit non-caranuni cation 
with inportant segments of their communities. Nor can they be accepted 
entirely as student-centered colleges in the face of continual evidence of 
heavy attrition among their students, a condition not salutary for many 
of them. 

What is necessary now is an assessment of the nature and inpact of 
the whole system of community colleges, free from prejudgments and precon- 
ceptions. Such evaluation involves much more than most of the little 



*Portions of this chapter were adapted from a previous publication 
(Trent, 1970b). 



research now done in canmunity colleges, such as counting withdrawals and 
transfer students, predicting grade point averages from academic aptitude 
scores (vrtiich works for white middle-class students, but probably not for 
most minority students), preparing for accreditation, or recounting selected 
successes among graduates, as important as these matters are. 

Cases in Poiat 

Berg and Axtell (1968) have provided a landmark study in their investi- 
gation of programs for "disadvantaged" students in community colleges. 
Their comprehensive survey of students and faculty in a representative 
sanple of California community colleges reveals that with very few excep- 
tions^ these colleges have done nothing special to recruit minority students 
or to assist those minority students who have enrolled to meet the expecta- 
tions of the college. In the meantime Knoell's (1969) recent study of the 
college-going behavior of urban higji school graduates from metropolitan 
areas about the country indicated that Black students enroll in college in 
the same proportion as white students of low socioeconomic status , and 
that talent is going untapped in either instance. Both studies call into 
question important objectives of the community college in as much as it 
avowedly serves the total community but in fact may not do so in inportant 
ways. 

Clearly, an effective program for minority students is not possible 
on the basis of a special academic program alone. There must exist a sup- 
portive, sensitized atmosphere \A\ere there ''s prevalent an understanding of 
minority students, including their internal conflicts and divergent values. 
This is not possible if the students are made to conform to the college 
environment. Rather the environment must be restructured to respond to 
them. The big remaining question is how to ascertain and develop that type 
of environment. 

The same question is relevant to quite another type of program. One 
of the major features that Johjison (1969) found in his survey of innova- 
tions in conmunity colleges was the use of audio- or auto-tutorial labora- 
tories that provide such materials as single-^concept films \A\ich students 
can review on their own. exanple Johnson cited is Michigan's Delta 
College which has developed a remarkable set of single-concept films and l 



tutorial laboratory for its nursing students. In 1969 the college held a 
conference to introduce these materials to representatives from participat- 
ing institutions in the League for Innovation in Community Colleges. 

There was a feeling at the conference that the single -concept films 
and auto-tutorial laboratory had made a considerable and unique contribution 
to the learning of the students. The enthusiasm seemed justified, especially 
in reference to the very articulate and personable students who were present. 
But it was not apparent just hew much difference the films made, if any, 
compared with other features of the nursing department and institution as a 
vAole. 

There existed, for exajiple, faculty -student relations unique for their 
cGr'_lial, candid and communicative interactions, a stress on humanitarian 
interpersonal relationships, an educational format that included general and 
small assembly sessions designed to elicit expression and discussion of 
problems of both an intellectual and personal nature, and a corrpetent, open 
administration that encouraged the departmeiit ' s efforts. 

Very likely it was the particular kind of institutional setting that 
made possible the sort of learning and liAdng tliat was apparent at Delta 
College. It is, therefore, as important to examine the formation of the 
setting as it is to exam.Tne the particular instructional technique. 

The issue migjit be put another way: The research of Berg, Axtell, and 
IGioell shows the discrepancies that can exist between objectives that are 
held but which are not actually implemented, and points out directions to 
follow and evaluate. Programs can be found that appear to be following 
these directions. But vdiether the programs are designed to enhance the 
education of minority students or students at large, at this point they are 
reaching Oi^ly a minute nrniber of students. Tliey are also very expensive at 
a time \A\en higher education is hurting financially. 

Programs for educational inprovement will and, in many cases, should 
vary by institution. Tliey should, however, be evaluated so that both their 
shortcomings--almost never mentioned- -and effective features can be deter- 
mined objectively. Too often what is professed to be program evaluation is 
only a sunmary of the inpressions of those involved in the program, as was 
the case with the jninority student programs described at the 1969 Annual 
Meeting of the American Personnel anH Guidance Association. In5)ression is 
sometimes helpful to evaluation but seldom sufficient. Systematic research 
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and evaluation of tliese programs are essential to identify those principles 
and techniques that are effective, replicable, and applicable to other in- 
stitutions at a minimum of expense. To deal with reform properly the re- 
search must also consider the implications of the evaluated pn ^rams for 
change on a single campus and for the entire system of higher education. 
Nbreover, the research should consider the implications not just for the 
next few years, but for many years to follow. 

A Beginning Body of Research 

Fundamental to systematic evaluation of the comKiunity college and its 
programs is an understanding of the dynamics of the different institutions 
in the community college system and of the different students who attend 
these institutions. At present there is no adequate systanatic or system- 
wide information on the impact of the community college or any cf its pro- 
grams on its students or on the broader community it serves. Since 1960, 
however, there has begun to develop a body of research on the characteris- 
tics of community colleges, of their students, and of the outcomes of 
their programs. The research is relatively comprehensive and sophisticated, 
especially when compared with research on the community college before 1960. 
Contributors include: Astin, Panos, and Creager (1966); Baird and Holland 
(1968); Berg and Ax tell (1968); Bushnell and Zagaris (1972); Clark (1960); 
Godfrey (1969); Hendrix (1969); Hills (1965); Hoyt and ^^unday (1966); 
Knoell (1969); Knoell and Medsker (1965); IvlacMillan (1969 a,b): Medsker and 
Trent (1965); Panos (1966); Ricnards and Braskamp (1967); Richards, Rand, 
and Rand (1965 a,b ); Tillery (1964); and Trent and Medsker (1968). Aspects 
of much of this research have been summarized and synthesized by Cross (1968) 
and Koos (1970) . 

The research indicates measurable environmental cha?'acteristics of 
community colleges such as cultural affluence, administrative styles, 
faculty characteristics, teclmological orientation, and transfer emphasis 
that distinguish among community colleges, between community colleges and 
four-year colleges, and that are somewhat associated with the differential 
characteristics of students attending diverse community colleges. More is 
known about the students than about the institutions and what is known is 
problematical. This is evident from the expanded and updated critical 



review of the research which conprises Volume I of The Study of Junior 
Colleges . Illustrative generalizations contained in Volume I follow, 
based on conparisons of two- and four-year college students. 

Those students who attend coimtunity colleges manifest less measured 
academic aptitude and less academic motivation as exhibited by such factors 
as the late decision to attend college, lack of interest in being there, and 
uncertainty about conpleting their program. They come from a broader, but 
generally lower, socioeconomic status. They are less introspective, less 
self-directed toward articulated goals, and less knowledgeable about alter- 
native goals, whether in reference to careers or education; they are, more- 
over, less likely to realize their goals. They show less interest in ideas 
and abstractions and are generally less intellectually disposed and less 
autonomous in their thinking and attitudes; they are also less prene to 
change on these dimensions. They show less originality, fewer signs of 
leadership, and less involvement with college extracurricular or community 
activities. They are much less likely to persist in college beyond two 
years and are more likely to take longer than four years to obtain their 
baccalaureate degree if they do transfer to a four-year college. Peihaps 
more inportant, there do not appear to be pregrams or policies numerous or 
sufficient enough to help students deal with these problems. 

The findings sunmarized are not necessarily negative by in5)lication. 
More needs to be known about the meaning of these findings and the ultimate 
attainments and behavior of conmunity college students before such a judg- 
ment is warranted. Also conmunity college students are not all of a kind. 
There is a great deal of diversity among community college student bodies 
on the traits enumerated, as indicated by the data in the present volume. 
There is also a great deal of overlap between two- and four-year college 
students on these same traitSc 

Suggestions for Evaluation 

Regardless of overlapping data, the findings enumerated above are prob- 
lematical on several counts: (1) they suggest that a number of character- 
istics shared by many conmunity college students can hinder the realization 
of the potential of the students, including their potential contribution to 



society; (2) they suggest that different characteristics of the colleges 
can have an inpact affecting the traits and outcomes of students; and 
(3) they suggest the conplexity and fluidity of information necessary 
for appropriate federal, regional, and institutional planning and deve- 
lopment of junior colleges. 

Conmunity colleges cannot realize their own potential or sufficiently 
help their diverse students to realize theirs until they have a clear 
understanding of the dynamics of their various institutional characteris- 
tics and programs and the effects of these elements on their students and 
the lai^er community. Nor can federal, regional, or state agencies be of 
optimum assistance in this regard without the same information on a system- 
wide basis. Tliis entails, in turn, ccaisistent and coin)rehensive research 
and evaluation and the establishment of appropriate data banks and sta- 
tistical centers for the ongoing monitoring of the physical and substantive 
dynamics and development o£ junior colleges in relation to other aspects 
01 higher education. 

A start in this direction is to determine the criteria that will 
represent the desired outcomes of the conmunity college. Beginning cri- 
teria migjit well include the realization of student or institutional 
potential; the attaijiment of student goals such as ability to transfer to 
a four- year college, vocational competency, or general knowledge; the 
attainment of institutional goals such as the development of critical 
thinking and social awareness among students ; or the achievement of the 
specified behavioral objectives of a program or course. 

The demonstration of the criteria may begin with the posing of key 
questions. For exanple, does the comminity college make a difference in 
the values, attitudes, and attainments of its students? Does it influence 
different grotps of students in the same way, such as those \A\o are un- 
motivated academically, v4io are of low or very high academic aptitude, 
minority students, or those vrfio enter college with vague or unrealistic 
goals? Does the COTmunity colle^ influence all of its students, even 
those who remain enrolled for only a short time? Or do "successful" 
students progress in spite of the college? If the college makes a differ- 
ence, how? And at what financial ex^)ense? What critical combination of 
institutional, faculty, student, and other factors lead to what results? 
To what extent are the processes leading to certain outcomes generalizable 
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and replicable for use by others? For the future, what are the most 
effective strategies to use ij) the conprehensive evaluation of community 
colleges? 

It is no easy matter to go about answering such mammoth questions, 
whether by the governmental , . ? institutional research office in 

the indi ATI dual community college, or by the university or corporation 
researcher. From the beginning the researcher must be aware of the many 
/ problems in need of research and evaluation. He must also be able to pose 

them in operational, measurable terms. Although the/ may be simply stated 
under three categories, the terms are inevitably interrelated, multiple 
and conplex: (1) They include input variables that reflect inportani back- 
ground, aptitude, and dispositional characteristics of students that bear 
on their education. (2) They include important criteria that reflect 
outcomes of college attendance. (3) They include a variety of educational 
and enAdronmental variables, or vtfiat may be considered contextual, treat- 
ment, or process variables that intervene between students' entrance to and 
departure from college, and which influence input variables to change in 
light of specified outcome criteria. 

The interrelationship of the elements are the essence of evaluation. 
Nfore specifically, the objectives of evaluation are: (1) to measure and 
identify those combinations of input and process factors that contribute 
to the desired outcome criteria; (2) to provide this information so that 
educators will have a more knowledj^eable basis on which to determine what 
to change in the system in order to inprove the educational experiences 
for different types of students, again in light of desired outcomes. 

The Study of Junior Colleges 

The issues, criteria and strategies mentioned above correctly under- 
lie the objectives of The Study of Junior Colleges . The present study 
was designed to help close the gap that exists between data needs of 
policy^makers and educators and existing bodies of statistics on junior 
colleges. The primary purposes of the present project were (1) to describe 
major characteristics^ problems, and needs of junior colleges and their 
students; (2) to determine tlie availability of data existing in the central 
records of junior colleges; (3) to identify other important descriptors 
that can only be obtained directly from students, and faculty, administra- 
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tors and counselors; (4) to assist the U.S. Office of Education in deter- 
iruoing v4iat criteria should be used to measure and analyze the special 
needs and performances of junior colleges; and (5) to serve as an initial 
phase in the developnent of a national data bank on junior colleges. 

The project was not intended to undertake an evaluation of community 
junior colleges. Rather it was meant to explore a wide range of institu- 
tional, student, and faculty variables, as well as their functioning and 
measurement. The general purpose of the project was to provide an essential 
step toward delineating the type of research, evaluation, and data needed 
now and over the next years to plan effectively for the proper functioning 
of the ccnimunity college. 

Accordingly J, Volume I contains a conprehensive analysis of the research 
to date on junior colleges. The present volume describes the exploratory 
study of fifteen different types of junior colleges v^ich foixied the core 
of the project. Ihe volione includes an explanation of the study design 
and methodology; t^e descriptive surveys of the institutions and their ad- 
ministrators, stude^nts, faculty, and counselors; indications of institu- 
tional differences on the numerous variables examined through the surveys; 
and the in^Jli cations of these data for needed research and development. 
The tabular material and foims contributing to this volume were so exten- 
sive that they have Y ^en bound separately as Technical ^pendixes to 
Volume II. Volume III includes a description of the various measurements 
of predictor and criterion variables derived from multivariate analyses of 
the survey data; problems that were found with some items; prototypic 
instruments suggested for future research based on the results of the 
analysis; and, once again, the in?)lications tl.j data have for future re- 
search and development. The prototypic instruments are in addition to the 
Junior College St5)plement that was developed previously ir^ the course of 
the project for purposes of field teriting pnd subsequent inclusion in the 
U.S. Office of Education's Higher Education General Infonnation Survey 
(HEGIS). There remains the great need to analyze the project's data fur- 
ther than was ever possible within the time and funding limits under which 
the proj'cct had to be implemented. 



CHAPTER 2 



DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 
Advisory Background 

The sequence of the project outlined in the conclusion of Chapter 1 
began with a point of reference provided by numerous scholars and leaders 
in the junior college movement. The staff of The Study of Junior Colleges 
consulted extensively with acknowledged experts in the junior college in 
all phases of the project's development in order to insure that as many 
issues as possible pertinent to junior colleges would be covered by the 
study as well as to obtain recommendations for construction of the instru- 
ments, selection of the case -study institutions, sampling procedures, and 
techniques of data analysis. This procedure was accomplished through 
individual interviews, through UCLA's Advisory Committee which convened 
during the early stages of the project, and through inputs from a series 
of conferences either held by other organizations or sponsored by the 
project. 

Members of the staff of The Study of Junior Colleges attended various 

conferences on junior colleges in order to poll junior college personnel 

on issues and pr'-llems as well as to obtain feedback to be interpreted in 

the project's research design. Some of the major conferences were: 

National Conference on Junior College 
Boards of Trustees, University of 

California, Los Angeles August 3-5, 1970 

Board of Directors' meeting. League 
for Innovation in the Community 

College, Seattle October, 1970 

Meetings of the Southern California 

Institutional Research Association Fall, 1970 

"Santa Fe Revisited*', a national 
conference of junior college leaders 
sponsored by the project in 
collaboration with Office of Education, 

Washington, D.C. March 3, 1971 

California Junior College Association 
Research and Development Conference, 

Asilomar, California May 3-5, 1971 
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National Conference: Toward Educational 
Development in the Community Junior 

College July 16-17, 1971 

In addition to meeting with junior college experts and attending 
various conferences prior to the site visits of the case -study colleges 
described below, the staff contacted each of the case -study institutions 
to review with personnel there the objectives of the study, the kinds of 
information sought, and proposed sampling procedures. Several workshops 
were helpful prior to the site visits for the purposes of revising the 
schedules and of refining the inter\iewing techniques of the project 
members. A staff member of the Student Counseling Services at UCLA con- 
ducted one such workshop; a former president of a major community col- 
lege assisted at another. 

Literature Review 

The next step in the development of the study \^^6 the preparation of 
an analysis of literature pertaining to junior colleges. The main pur- 
poses of the literature reviev were: 

1. To identify major issues and problems in junior colleges. 

2. To isolate areas in need of further research. 

3. To provide direction for the development of the survey 
instrumei'<"s. 

4 To suggest questions to be asked of the data, once collected. 

The literature review, comprising Volume I of the study, is divided 
into 12 chapters tocusing on nine areas of interest: major administrative 
issues and problems, junior college students--a general survey, disadvan- 
taged students and low achievers, relationships with the community, reme- 
dial programs, innovations in junior college education, vocational educa- 
tion programs, faculty, and counseling services. Each section presents 
two types of information: (1) a summary of known information about 
junior colleges and (2) areas in which research is of questionable quality, 
in conflict or where it is altogether lacking; in short, areas which are 
in need of research. The literature review, then, is primarily a critical 
survey of documents pertaining to junior colleges. It was not intended 
as an exhaustive work on two-year colleges, but rather attempted to high- 
light the more crucial issues, describing convergent, divergent , and 
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interrelated findings, and thus isolating areas where information is 
needed but data are lacking. Therefore, the perspective chosen for the 
review was, for the most part, a problems approach. 

The Case Study Approach 

The basic premise of this approach is that those educational insti- 
tutions usually subsumed under the rubric of community-junior colleges 
will, in many important ways, differ one from the other because the 
criterion variables used to describe, analyze, or evaluate these insti- 
tutions will be differentially influenced by the particular social and 
demographic characteristics of the communities served and by the number 
and range of occupational opportunities present in these communities. 
It is especially important to recognize this essential fact when 
attempting, as this study did, to assess the "impact" of conrtunity- 
junior colleges cn the students they enroll. To do otherwise- -as in 
the case of national surveys assuming homogeneity among the characteris- 
tics of these institutions- -is to distort their great strength: elas- 
ticity in meeting the different needs of the coiranunities they serve. 

In keeping with this premise, the study was designed so that 
analysis of the survey data would yield information about each case- 
study institution, and would permit comparative analyses of their "impact" 
under conditions of statistical control, accounting for the peculiarities 
of each institution. Due to the limited amount of data available on 
junior colleges, the study sought to obtain as wide an information base 
as possible. The study, therefore, was not designed to test hypotheses 
but was, instead, exploratory in nature. No attempt was made to extra- 
polate to universe estimates from data obtained in this study . Rather , 
the case-study approach was applied to 15 junior colleges, each of v^iich 
was carefully selected according to special criteria of im^rtance to 
the U.S. Office of Education (enumerated below). 

Selection of the Case-Study Colleges 

Though the number of colleges included in the sample was small, 
every effort was made to make the sample as representative as possible. 
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The selection of institutions was based on enrollment patterns rather 
than a random sample from a list of schools. Examination of the enroll- 
ment figures from the 1970 Junior College Directory f^ericon Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 1970) indicated that over 95 percent of the 
junior college students in the country were enrolled in public junior 
colleges, even though only about 75 percent of the colleges are public 
institutions. Over 50 percent of all the junior college students are 
found in six states that have large populations and many junior colleges. 
Therefore, the majority of institutions chosen for the sample were pub- 
lic institutions located in the major urban and suburban areas of the 
large, populous states with many junior colleges. Large junior colleges 
with comprehensive educational programs are pre-eminent in the sample. 

A second major consideration in the selection of the sample was the 
type of community served by the colleges. One of the major objectives 
of the study was to determine the extent to which different junior col- 
leges are influenced by the various social and demographic characteris- 
tics of the communities they serve and how responsive they are to the 
needs of the people in those communities. The major variables that 
were used to select the different kinds of communities included their 
socioeconomic and ethnic composition, their economy, and whether they 
were urban, suburban, or rural in nature. 

At the request of the Office of Education, only schools that 
offered occupational programs were included in the sample. Also at the 
request of the Office of Education, the sample included one private 
school, one predominantly Black school, and two essentially technical 
institutions. A list of additional criterion variables, such as school 
size, age, and type of governance, was developed by the project staff. 
The final list of variables was then sent to a number of experts on 
junior college education, who were asked to suggest the names of partic- 
ular institutions that would meet one or more of the established criteria. 
Their suggestions were reviewed by the UCLA project staff, and, after 
consultation with involved personnel of the Office of Education, the 
final list of colleges was selected. 

The final criteria used in the selection of the schools included the 
following: 
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Geographical region : Since over 50 percent of the country's 
junior college students are from six states, one case study scliool was 
selected from each of these states. These states are California, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New York, and Texas.* Other states which 
provided regional representation included Missouri, Iowa, North 
Carolina, ^nd Massachusetts. Because nearly one-third of the nation's 
junior colleges are in California, three districts from that state were 
selected; one from the northern and two from the southern part of the 
state. 

2. Type of corBiiunity : In the selection of the types of communities 
served by the colleges there was particular concern with the differences 
between institutions that served large urban communities, suburbin com- 
munities near the large cities, and communities that contained a rural 
population and a small or medium sized city. Four of the selected schools 
serve a rural population, three are inner -city schools, five are suburban, 
one serves a mixture of inner-city and suburban populations, and another 
is located in a large intact city. The economy of the areas selected 
include large industrial centers, agricultural regions, small industrial 
areas, and commuter-type suburbs. One community also has a large number 
of military personnel in the district. Attempts were made to include 
schools located in communities of varying socioeconomic levels, ranging 
from very low to high. Several colleges are located in districts which 
include all socioeconomic levels. The sample includes predominantly 
white communities, predominantly Black communities, communities with a 
large Mexican -American population, and several communities that are pre- 
dominantly white but have a large minority population. 

3* Age of the institution : Three institutions were selected which 
were established within the last five years and others that have been in 
existence for less than ten years. Six of the institutions were estab- 
lished before 1940 and one dates back to 1911. 



*Qne New York school agreed to participate in the study as originally 
scheduled in Spring, 1971, but subsequently withdrew when the dates of 
the survey were changed to the following fall. During that fall, several 
other studies were being conducted on its campus, and it was felt that 
one more project would be excessive. 
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4. Size (enrollment) : One very small school was selected (enrolling 
600 students) as well as three very large schools (enrolling over 10,000 
students). The other institutions range from 2000 to 9000 students, with 
the majority falling in the 2000 to 5000 range. 

5. Type of governance : One private institution and 14 public in- 
stitutions were included in the sample. Mong the public schools are in- 
stitutions that differ in terms of the amount of state control. The in- 
stitutions selected range fro..* those with almost complete local autonomy 
to those with very strong state control. The other schools have varying 
degrees of state control in such areas as finances, curriculum, construc- 
tion, or personnel policies. 

6. Ethnic composition : Over 90 percent of the students in five of 
the institutions were white. One of the selected institutions was pre- 
dominantly Black, as noted above. In another institution 40 percent of 
the students were Mexican- American and 11 percent were Black. In four 
other institutions, th© proportion of Black students ranged from 30 to 
47 percent. In the other schools, the proportion of minority students 
ranged from 10 to 20 percent. 

7. Single-campus and multi- campus districts : As noted in the 1970 
Junior College Directory , there has been a sharp increase in the number 
of multi-campus districts in recent years and this trend is expected to 
continue. Among the sample schools, eight of the institutions were sin- 
gle-campus districts and the others were in multi-campus districts. Mul- 
ti-campus districts were over- sampled in order to compare inner-city 
schools with suburban scho-^ls in the same area; therefore, two such schools 
were selected in the same d^'-trict in three cities. Miltl-campus districts 
also tend to have larger schools and enroll more students. 

8. Program emphasis : The primary concern in the area of progra^n 
en^Jhasis was to select schools vhich differed in terms of the scope of 
their occupational programs. One of the schools Is a technical insti- 
tute, and one other enrolls only a few transfer-oriented students. Sev- 
eral of the urban schools enroll a very large proportion of their students 
in occupational programs, ranging from 35 to 50 percent. Most of the 
schools would be classified as * 'comprehensive", where about two-thirds of 
the students intend to transfer and about one -third are in occupational 
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programs. Three schools have a strong transfer orientation and offer oi;ly 
a limited number of occupational programs. 

Another important dimension in program emphasis is the range of pro- 
grams offered in the evenings for adults or part-time students. Accord- 
ing to data from the institutions, over 50 percent of the students in eight 
of the institutions were part-time and most of these were enrolled in 
evening classes. One school has almost no part-time students and in four 
schools less than one-third of the students were part-time. The schools 
with a small number of part-time students tend to De transfer -oriented, 
and more "traditional" and to offer few vocational programs for adults 
in the evening. 

9. Special variables : Special circumstances existed at certain of 
the institutions which also influenced the decision to include them in 
the study. For example, two institutions were chosen because one college 
is private and one is public, and they are both in the same city. Two 
other institutions were chosen, in part, because of the conflict they 
have had with various community groups. Such reasons will be noted under 
the description of each institution outlined below. 

A list 'of the collegeb selected for study follows. In each case a 
few of the major characteristics that influenced their selection are 
listed. Special features about the institution are also noted. Ficti- 
tious names are used in all cases in order to maintain the anonymity of 
the institutions. 

Carter (western city) . This college has good occupational and 
evening programs, but otherwise is quite traditional. Almost 
90 percent of its students are white. It is located in a 
suburban community area, but its students come from broad socio- 
economic backgrounds. About 10 percent of Carter's community 
consists of Mexican -Americans; it also contains one large segment 
of lower-class whites. The college has virtually no community- 
oriented programs. 

Lowell (western city) . This inner-city institution is one of the 
largest technical junior colleges in the country. It offers a 
large numbei' of majors, including some transfer programs, and 
enrolls a large number of Blacks, Mexican-Americans, and adults. 
Over 60 percent of Lowell's students attend evening classes. Its 
district is undergoing financial difficulties. Lowell's data 
base for self-evaluation is weak; and, due to limited funds, it 
is unable to offer many community service programs. 
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Appleton and Langston (western city) . These colleges are located 
in a district which has had a grea*: deal of conflict with a var- 
iety of well organized community gioups, including Black, Mexican- 
American, women's liberation, and radical political groups. The 
district has a fairly large number of Black and ''disadvantaged'* 
students. It has a good evaluative data base and good research 
personnel. The district's colleges have limited community ser- 
vice programs although they are responsive to community needs. 
Langston, an inner -city college, offers more occupational programs 
and has more minority students than Appleton which is a new, essen- 
tially suburban college. 

Sherwood (southeastern city) . Sherwood's district contains 
a medium-sized city and rural area (over two counties). This 
college has an above-average data base, a good research program, 
and an outstanding counseling program. It is recognized nationally 
for its innovative and experimental efforts. 

Newson (midwe st em city) . This is a "traditional^' college. It is 
located in a basically rural community and has very few part-time 
students. Newson is a small but long-established college (1918). 
Its evaluative data base is weak. 

Manning (midwest em city ) . This college is an inner-city school, 
with a predominantly Black enrollment. It has an excellent com- 
munity services program and also offers many special programs for 
disadvantaged students in its community. In spite of its finan- 
cial problems. Manning is an innovative and experimental college. 
It has recently undergone several major changes: the curriculum 
a few years ago was almost completely a transfer program, but 
since then the college has added many occupational courses and 
all areas of the curriculum are now designed to meet the needs of 
its Black community. 

Walden (same city as Manning College) . Waldeu is a predominantly 
white, suburban college. It enrolls many second generation stu- 
dents of Polish, Italian, and other European nationalities. It 
has the highest transfer rate of any junior college in the area. 
Walden, too, faces finai^.-.al difficulties. The faculty at both 
Walden and Manning are members of a strong teachers' union. 

Quanto and Ward (eastern city) . Both of these colleges are located 
in the same community. Ward is a private college and Quanto is 
public. In recent years the student enrollment at Ward has de- 
creased, while Quanto 's enrollment has increased. Ward recently 
reported that it is suffering from severe financial problems and 
has had to cut programs and staff. Both colleges have dormitor- 
ies. Both also have high tuition fees. Quanto exists in a state 
which has strong control over its public junior colleges. 

Kinsey (midwestem city) . Kinsey is a new school, established in 
1966. It is located in an intact city but also services surrounding 
suburban and rural areas. Kinsey 's enrollment is increasing rapidly. 
Its programs are basically "traditional." The college is under 
local control with some state control. 
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Foster and iMeade (midwestem city) . These colleges are in a large 
multi -campus district. Both institutions are relatively new 
(1962 and 1964, respectively). They have an excellent data base 
for evaluation and good research personnel. Foster is an inner- 
city college and Me?de a suburban school. Foster contains a larger 
percentage of Bl.icVs. 

Palmerston (southeastern town) . Palmerston is a small, rural 
technical college with an enrollment of less than 600 students. 
Its articulation with its comn:unity*s local industry is outstand- 
ing. Palmerston is primarily under state control with some local 
control. Some members of its local board are appointed by the 
state. 

Shaw (southern cit; ) . Shaw is a large college with a large min- 
ority student enrollment* over 40 percent of its students are 
Mexican -American and 11 percent are Black. Although it is located 
in a large city, it has a limited community program. Shaw is an 
old, established college under local control. It has a comprehen- 
sive curriculum, mostly "traditional"; but it also has made inno- 
vative efforts in some areas. Its community contains large numbers 
of military personnel. 

Many characteristics of these institutions are discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapter (Institutional Profiles) and are displayed in detail in 
Appendix A. 

Instruments 



All the instruments --the three student questionnaires, the faculty 
questionnaire, the counselor questionnaire, and the administrative inter- 
view schedule --evolved from notes taken in the various conferences, dis- 
cussions with junior college leaders, from the findings of the literature 
review, and from constant interaction amorg stafi m^bers and experts in 
the field. 

Student Questionnaires 

Because of the large number of variables covered in the student sur- 
vey, the staff felt that asking students to complete all items would 
impose an unfair burden on them; and, therefore, the items asked of the 
students were divided into three forms. Some of the most critical ques- 
tions, however, were included in the beginning of each form. This set 
of questions, the source of the common data, was concei ed with d^ogra- 
phic information such as the students' age, sex, race, and socioeconomic 
status; current educational status and major; educational objectives; 



enrollment in remedial courses; reasons for attending college; and grade- 
point average. The common items also provide data on the students' per- 
sonality characteristics, specifically those reflecting the students' 
independence of thinking, intellectual disposition, and level of anxiety. 

In addition to the common items. Form A elicited information about 
the students' financial situation and their work experiences. Form B was 
concerned with additional infomiation on the students' educational back- 
ground and status, the influence of ethers on the students' decision to 
enter college, their reasons for selecting the particular college, causes 
and patterns of withdrawal, ana three additional personality scales. 
Measurements of the students' personality characteristics were included 
in the questionnaires because of the extensive research that indicates 
that certain aspects of students' personalities are related to their 
educational achievement. The scales included in Form B were: 

1. Internal vs. External Control Scale (Rotter, 1966). Rotter's 
items were abridged in item 50 for the purposes of this study. 

2. Self -Esteem Sca-le (Rosenberg, 1965). All 10 items of this 
scale were included in item 51. 

3. Status-Concern Scale (Kaufman, 1957). All 10 items in the 
original scale were used in item 52. The central rating 
column was changed from ^'Slightly disagree'* to ''Indifferent/'* 

Fonn C asked for infomiation on the students' experiences with and 
evaluation of both their counseling services and instructors, problems 
they encountered in college, and their self -rating of their abilities and 
traits and their rating of their fellow students on the same scales com- 
pared to college students generally. 

Each form was designed so that the students could complete it in 45 
minutes or less. The questionnaires were pretested at a local junior col- 
lege, where one of the classes used was a remedial English class whose 
students were able to understand the foims and complete them in 45 minutes. 
The forms underwent two revisions, and after each revision they were 
tested agaii with small ni^nbers of junior -college age subjects to deter- 
mine whether or not the changes affected the readibility or the length of 
time needeo- to finish all tlie items. 



^Additional descriptions of these scales may be found in Measures of 
Social Ps>chological Attitudes (Robinson and Shaver, 1969). 
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Faculty Questionnaire 

Only one questionnaire was used in the faculty survey. Areas 
covered in the faculty questionnaire include demographic data (age, sex, 
race, socioeconomic status of the subjects and their parents); educational 
and occupational background; instructional and evaluative techniques used 
by the subjects; s^itisfaction with their work; their perceptions of their 
students; their assessment of their college's student personnel services 
and environments; the benefits that they felt their college provides for 
their students and communities; their attitudes toward the allocation of 
administrative responsibilities at their colleges; their attitudes toward 
their colleges' control over student behavior; their attitudes toward 
various social issues; and measures of their independence of thinking, 
intellectual disposition, and level of anxiety. This questionnaire was 
designed so that it could be completed in less than one hour. Various 
faculty members with wide experience in the junior college critically 
reviewed the survey instrument prior to its final revision. 

Counselor Questionnaire 

In addition to demographic and background items, a special set of 
questions was developed for counselors to provide data concerning the 
counseling programs at the 15 colleges, including descriptions of services 
and major problems. This questionnaire was pretested in the same manner 
as the faculty form. 

Administrative Interviews 

Interview schedules were developed for the five principal junior 
college administrative officers. Thes^ included: 

1. President or Superintendent 

2. Dean of Instruction 

3. Dean(sl of Occupational -Vocational Education 

4. Dean of Student Personnel Services 

5. Fiscal Officer 

The interviews were designed to last one to one and one-half hours and 
were conducted by the project's research staff during the site visits. 
The questions are mainly qualitative and are concerned with institutionc^.! 
priorities, issues, and problems; fiscal problons; governance; and rela- 
tions with staff and the community. The anonymous nature of the interviews 



was particularly critical because of the small number of persons m each 
category. Therefore, the respondents were assured that neither they nor 
their institutions would be identified. The interview schedules under- 
went six revisions as a result of suggestions made by junior college 
experts . 

Sampling Procedures 

Students . Tliree hundred and fifty students were selected randomly 
from each of the 15 institutions. Each of 3 forms was administered to 
one-third of this sample, again at random. The sample was selected by 
picking every n^^ name from a roster of students who enrolled in the fall 
semester or quarter. A random rather than a stratified sample was used 
because most of the colleges could not provide the necessary information 
about individual students unless they checked a number of different files 
by hand. iMoreover, in terms of certain key variables, such as income 
level of students, none of the 15 institutions could furnish the 
necessary data. 

Faculty . The faculty sample was selected by picking every n name 
of the faculty from the roster in the school catalogue or from the class 
schedule. In small colleges that had less than 200 faculty members (both 
full- and part-time) the sample consisted of two-thirds of the faculty. 
In medium sized institutions where the number of faculty ranged from 201 
to 400 the sample size was half of the staff. In large colleges with 
over 400 faculty members, the sample size was 15 percent of the staff. 
The number of faculty contacted at each institution ranged from 38 to 
129. The total number of contacts was 1200. 

Counselors . All of the counselors at each institution were sent 
questionnaires. A total of 131 counselor questionnaires were mailed. 

Data Collection 

After the selection of each college, its president was contacted in 
order to solicit his cooperation. In most cases, these men designated 
another administrator to act as liaison between their institution and the 
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project. The liaison officers helped in such ways as obtaining institu- 
tional documents and rosters of students, faculty, and counselors and by 
arranging for interview appointments with the appropriate administrators. 
The liaison officers were invaluable to the project m the development 
and actualization of the site visits and in the collection of needed data. 

In describing each case -study college, the project drew upon several 
data sources: (1) information obtained d?i"f^r:ly from those involved with 
the institution; (2) information from the five major administrators inter- 
viewed at each school; (3) institutional documents collected from each 
institution, including accreditation reports, faculty handbooks, and 
catalogs; and (4) the 1960 and 1970 census reports v:hich provide demo- 
graphic characteristics of the communities served by the institutions. 

Staff members vrisited 12 of the colleges in November and December, 
1971, and 3 in Jrinuary, 1972. Each site visit v;as conducted by one 
researcher and averaged two and a half to three days. As has been indi- 
cated above, the primary responsibilities pf the site visitor were to 
interview the administrators and to collect relevant documents and data. 
In addition, a personal visit to each institution provided a more com- 
prehensive "feel" for the school. Another, albeit unintended, benefit of 
these sit'^ visits was a diplomatic one: the personal visit of a repre- 
sentative of the projoct fostered greater understanding of the project 
among the staff members, including the liaison officers, and therefore, 
it is believed, greater cooperation. In a number of the colleges a des- 
cription of the site visits appeared in student and faculty bulletins, 
and it is reasonable to assume that this may have improved resporr^^ rates • 

Questionnaires 

At the request of the Office of Education, the faculty, student, and 
counselor sur eys were conducted by mail. In order to preserve the anony- 
mity of the subjects and yet also to maintain accurate lists of non- 
respondents, the following method was used. Eacn questionnaire contained 
a stamped post card with the project's address on it. The subjects were 
told that when they returned their questionnaires, to return separately 
the post card on which they should write their name and college. The 
project staff thereby could check off the incoming names from the original 
sample meter in order to maintain a current list of non-respondents. 
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Students . After the student sample had been selected from the 
colleges' rosters, a record was kept of the name and address of each 
subject. The first 'Vave'' of student questionnaires was sent to all 
students between January 11 and February 3, 1972. The reason for such 
a large time-spread is that one of the participating institutions did 
not submit a roster of its students from which to choose the sample until 
late in January. 

Each stuaent was ^ent a packet containing a questionnaire, a return- 
addressed stamped envelope, a letter from the project director, and a 
letter from the president of his college requesting his cooperation. 
Copies of these letters are included in Appendix G. The second wave of 
the survey began two weeks later. A second letter with another copy of 
the questionnaire was sent to those students who did not respond to the 
first wave. Two weeks after this second mailing, a list of non-respondents 
was compiled and sent to a designated staff member at each of the case- 
study schools. This person supervised several students, who contacted 
non-respondents by telephone and urged them to return their questionnaires. 
The letter sent to these supervisors contains a detailed description of 
the follow-up procedures, and a copy of it is included in Appendix G. At 
each institution, three weeks were allowed for this phase, after which 
time the student lists of non-respondents and unused questionnaires were 
returned to the project. 

To determine whether a relationship existed between student charac- 
teristics and the time required for them to return the questionnaire, 
cross tabulations were performed on selected characteristics by response 
wave. The selected characteristics were: sex, full- versus part-time 
status, anticipated occupation, race, size of community in which the stu- 
dent lived, family income, high school and college grade point average, 
number of units completed, father's and mother's education, reasons for 
attending college, current job status, number of hours employed per week, 
day versus evening attendance, importance of college attendance to the 
student, current major, and father's and mother's occupations. 

Difference among the three response groups were generally nominal. There 
were some exceptions, however. For example, of all students who reported 
an A average, 72 percent were in the first wave compared to 7 percent in 
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the third wave; of all the students reporting a D or lower average, 46 
percent were in the first ^^-v^e compared to 20 percent in the third wave. 
Oveiall, grade averages declined as response time increased. A consid- 
erably larger proportion of the Caucasian and Mexican-American students 
responded to the first wave than did the Black and Oriental students. 
In addition, a slightly larger proportion of students of sophomore stand- 
ing responded to the first wa\;'e^ than did beginning students; a larger 
proportion of students whose families were in the upper income brackets 
responded to the first wave than those whose families were in the lower 
income brackets; and the proportion ui' first wave students was greater 
among those to whom college attendance was very important than among 
those to whom it was of less importance. Otherwise, no real differences 
were observed and it would seem that students who require one or two re- 
minders before they respond to a questionnaire essentially manifested 
the same characteristics as the first wave respondents. 

Of the 5,250 students comprising the cotal saiT5)le initially, 3,101 
returned questionnaires, representing an overall response rate of 59.1 
percent. However, because some forms were too incomplete to be of value, 
the number of usable questionnaires received was 3,078, or 58.6 percent 
(a respectable rate of return, especially considering the sample of stu- 
dents und^r study, the fact that the study was conducted by mail, and 
that ic ^wi^ended entirely upon volunteered responses from the students 
on their own time) . 

An important consideration in the analysis of the student data was 
the extent to which generalizations coulc be made from the selected sam- 
ple to the total student body of an insti;ution. Although the respond- 
ents were selected randomly, some concern centered around the character- 
istics of non- respondents; in particular, the determination of whether 
the non- respondents as a group were similar to the respondents on some 
basic characteristics- -namely, level of father* s income and/or occupa- 
tion, academic achievement (grade average), major field of study (trans- 
fer versus occupational), full- or part-time status, ethnicity, and sex. 
Hie question became more significant in light of the low response rate 
of some of the institutions. Three of the 15 schools yielded less than 
a 50 percent student response. 
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To examine the characteristics of tlie non- respondent students on 
the variables mentioned, a * 'post -enumeration" check was requested from 
each school. The sample was drawn randomly from a list of those students 
who had neglected to return the questionnaire, and a request was sent 
to the liaison officer at each school to provide the relevant data from 
their records. 

Three schools failed to respond to the request, and some of the 
institutions were unable to supply some of the data. The data on socio- 
economic status (father's occupation or income) was unavailable in some 
schools' records, as a case in point. Generally, however, the data do 
appear consistent with expectations based on previous research. Expec- 
tations were, for example, that the non- respondents would represent a 
lower academic standing among students, and this proved to be the case at 
all the colleges; anticipations also were that there would be fewer full- 
time students among the non-ve.^pondents , and, with the exception of two 
colleges, this expectation was confirmed; in all but two schools, the 
majority of non -respondents were in two-year or terminal majors; and in 
all of the colleges the percentage of racial minorities among the non- 
respondents exceeded that of the respondents. The data on fathers' 
income and occupation were too inconclusive or incomplete to permit any 
general statements about differences between the respondents and non- 
respondents on these dimensions.' 

Apparently, therefore, even though the responding students repre- 
sented a majority of the student bodies surveyed the sample is not with- 
out some bias in reference to the student bodies on the whole. Conse- 
quently, any statements made about a student body must be considered witli 
caution. Furthermore, these results highlight a major disadvantage of 
mailed student questionnaires versus those administered directly in the 
classroom. Unfortunately, circumstances did not permit the latter 
alternative. 

Faculty , ^fhe dates of and procedures for the mailing of the faculty 
survey questionnaires were identical to that of the student survey. Each 
subject in the faculty sample was sent a questionnaire and a return enve- 
lope, as well as a cover letter from the project director and the presi- 
dent of his school. Two weeks later, a letter from the project director 
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was sent to non -respondents urging them to return the forms. Of 1,232 
faculty members in the total sample, 749 returned questionnaires, repre- 
senting a response rate of 60-8 percent. Of these 749 forms, 743 were 
usable, making the percentage of usable forms returned 60,3 percent. 

Counselors , The procedures for surveying the counselors was the 
same as for the faculty members. Of the total number of 131 counselors 
at the 15 institutions, 100, or 76,3 percent returned their questionnaires. 
Only one form was too incomplete to use. 

Administrati v e Interviews 

Most of the interview appointments with the administrators had been 
arranged prior to the site visit by the liaison officer who distributed 
a copy of the interview questions to the appropriate administrator in 
advance. Staff members expected to interview a total of 75 administra- 
tors (five administrators at each of the 15 institutions) , At four of the 
colleges, however, the Dean of Instruction also performed the function 
of Dean of Vocational Education, which resulted in a total of 71 
interviews , 

The length of inter\^iews varied not only with position (the Fiscal 
Officer's generally being shorter than the other administrators) but also, 
of course, by individual. For the most part, however, the interviews 
lasted between one and one and a half hours. Most of the presidential 
interviews were taped and later transcribed, while the site visitors 
merely filled out their questionnaire schedules during the other interviews. 

In analyzing the interviews, staff members first established cate- 
gories for the responses to each question according to the position of the 
administrator; that is, all presidents^ all deans of instruction, etc. 
After the content categories were established responses were tabulated 
forming the basis for a summary of the interviews, found in Chapter 4, 

Documents 

The following documents were either submitted to the project by the 
liaison officers or were collected by the project's staff when they visited 
the campuses: Fall, 1971, schedules of classes; 1970-72 catalogs; accre- 
ditation reports; 1971-72 faculty and student handbooks; maps of each col- 
lege's district; and other major institutional reports, such as the 
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president's annual report. The data from these documents comprise part 
of the institutional profiles reported in Chapcer 3. and Appendix A- 

Cleaning and Editing 

As the questionnaires \vere returned, they were coded and the responses 
were punched on IBM cards and recorded op tape. Those questionnaires that 
were too incomplete to include were discarded. Editing specifications for 
cleaning the data were written for each of the five questionnaires (student 
forms A, B, C, and faculty and counselor questionnaires) by the Survey 
Research Center at UCL/\. Tliese specifications were programmed for the 
computer and, when submitted with the questionnaire responses, determined 
which answers were impossible, highly unlikely, or in error due to key- 
punching as well as any that were inconsistent with other responses in the 
questionnaire. The errors were corrected, punched, and then resubmitted 
for data processing. This cleaning process was done several times in 
order to obtain a final error rate of less than 10 percent on all five 
questionnaires. 

Statistical Analysis 

The present volume comprises the descriptive statistics of the vari- 
ous groups surveyed in the IS colleges. Chi -square values and Tanda 
coefficients were computed to gain a "first pass" notion of institutional 
differences in the sequences of tiie students and faculty. Significant 
differences (P < .001) existed among the colleges in their students' and 
faculties' responses to almost every item. The size of the administrator 
and counselor samples precluded determining institutional differences for 
these two groups. 

Volume III contains descriptions of the series of multivariate analy- 
ses employed to derive various measurements from the data including those 
"predictorb" most associated with important criterion or outcome measures. 
These analyses, including factor analysis, analysis of variance, regres- 
sion, and discriminant analysis, formed the major ba:e for selecting the 
items listed in Volume III recommended for future surveys. 
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CIlAPTliR 3 
INSTITUTIONAL PROFILES 

In order to gain some insight into the nature of the colleges sur- 
veyed, a variety of information was obtained on their characteristics. 
All but one of the institutions are public, comnrehensive community 
junior colleges. They are highly diverse, however, in almost every 
other respect on the basis of the variables contained in the insti- 
tutional profiles. 

The profiles comprise Appendix A of the separately bound Technical 
Appendixes to this volume. They are shown in two forms. The first is 
a synthesis of the information obtained, so that all 15 colleges surveyed 
may be compared on any one variable examined. Tlie colleges are classified 
according to high, middle, and low socioeconomic levels based on such 
characteristics as the income level of their communities. The parentheti- 
cal symbols accompanying the fictitious names of the institutions indicate 
whether each college enrolls primarily \^^lite students (W) , mixed white 
and minority students 01) , or primarily Black students (B) ; also whether 
the college is located primarily in an urban area (U) , an urban- suburban 
(U-S), a suburban area (S) , or a rural area (R) . The second form dis- 
plays more detailed information on each institution separately. 

The sources of the profile data and their enumeration follow. Ex- 
amination must be made of the profiles themselves, however, since full 
analysis of these extensive data exceeded the confines of this project. 
The main intent here is to reveal part of the range of information perti- 
nent to the understanding and evaluation of two-year colleges, to point 
out information gaps, and to indicate the great disparity in the reportiiig 
of the data, depending upon their source. 

Source of Data 

Ihe institutional profiles were compiled from several sources: 
published institutional documents, including catalogues, accreditation 
reports, self-studies, and clas'^ schedules; 1969-1970 HEGIS records pro- 
viding data on median achievement test scores, enrollment figures, the 
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ethnic composition of the student bodies and their communities, advisory 
boards, and general community data; 1970-71 HEGIS reports; and data 
obtained directly from school personnel which were not available from 
the above documents. 

Misinterpretation of questionnaire items and partial responses 
created some difficulty in completing the report, as did discrepancies 
from the variety of data sources (that is, different documents, as well 
as records, from different time periods). Some schools of multi-campus 
districts gave figures for the entire district rather than the specific 
institution, and where an item response was "No Answer'\ there was usually 
no means of determining if records were not kept or were not readily 
available. 

The most productive means of obtaining information from a school 
appeared to be through direct telephone conversations and interviews 
which permitted precision in communicating specifically what data were 
required. However, there is no method of determining the relative accu- 
racy of contradictory figures from various sources. All of the incon- 
sistencies are documented in the profiles, the major ones pertaining to 
enrollment figures, budget figures, the number of programs in various 
study areas, and the number of degrees granted. 

Profile Data 

Description of Institutions' Establishment (Table 5-1) 

The oldest college in the sample. Ward, began by offering evening 
classes at a local community center in 1905. The first bonafide junior 
colleges. Carter and Newson, were established in 1916. Seven of the 
colleges began operating in the 1960's. A number of the colleges went 
through several changes in structure and function, including Manning 
which changed the emphasis of its programs in 1969 and changed further 
in nature and name in 1971 in response to student demands. 
State Supervisory Agencies (Table 5-2) 

All of the institutions but Ward, the private college, are under 
some form of state control. This control varies from being purely 



advisory to direct approval of construction, finances, curricula and 
programs, admission policies, and tenure. State control in most cases 
appears extensive enough to be felt by the faculty, many of whom were 
highly critical of their state governing agencies (see Chapter 6) . 
Local Supervisory Agencies (Table 3-3) 

All of the colleges have a board of trustees, some for their own 
institution and some for their district. The roles of the board are 
generally to oversee construction, personnel policies, finances, and 
student policies. Some also deal with admission policies and staff 
remuneration. Members of nine of the boards are C .cted\ the state 
governors appoint the members of three boards, in two cases partially on 
the basis of recommendations from their state boards of education; in 
one instance the district board of trustees is appoirted by its city's 
mayor. The board of the private college consists of the members of 
the board directors of its sponsoring agency plus additional members 
elected by the board. Many of the faculty of the 15 institutions surveyed 
were also highly critical of their local boards of trustees, although 
somewhat less so than they were of their state governing boards. 
Budget and Expenditures Per Student (Table 3-4) 

Typically the institutions' budgets nearly doubled between 1967 
and 1971. The only exception was Ward's, which remained essentially the 
same. Federal support ranged from 0 to 69 percent of the institutions' 
budgets, the latter at Lowell, a large trade/technical institution. Most 
institutions, however, reported that federal funds represented only be- 
tween 2 tc 5 percent of their financial resources. All but four of the 
institutions reported income from tuition; in several cases the tuition 
was negligible but in others constituted approximately 25 percent of 
the institutions' rescources. Most of the institutions relied most 
heavily on state and local funds, with considerable variation in which 
source predominated. There was also great variation in the institutions' 
expenditures per student, ranging from approximately $332 at Ouanto to 
$1,668 at Palmerston (which reported that federal funds contributed only 
0.7 percent of its 1971 budget). A majority of the institutions reported 
per student expenditures between approximately $500 to $800. A great 
need exists to relate student outcomes to the institutions' expenditures 



on their students. 

Professional Staff and Student/ Staff Ratios (Table 3-5) 

The number of full-time equr^'alent staff varied by institution 
from 3b at Palmers ton to 400 at Shaw. The student /faculty ratios ranged 
from 15/1 at Meade to 64/1 at Anpleton. The number of counselors varied 
from one ai: Ward to 18 at ShcT./, with 14 each at Foster, Langs ton, Manning, 
and Lowell. The range of student /counselor ratios was extensive, from 
250/1 at Newson to 1750/1 at Appleton. The student/counselor ratios were 
over 1000/1 at four of the institutions. Only four of the 15 colleges had 
student/counselor ratios of 400 or less to 1, the maximum for any real 
counseling to be possible. These data provide ample evidence for the very 
small conount of counseling time the students reported receiving at their 
institutions (see Chapter 5) . 
Evaluation of Faculty (Table 3-6) 

The most prevalent method of faculty evaluation to date is student 
ratings. Although this method has limitations it can provide a reliable 
and valid form of evaluation (see Trent and Cohen, in press) . The 15 
institutions varied a great deal in their reported use of this form 
of faculty evaluation, but it predominated over any other. Eight of the 
colleges indicated that evaluation was at the option of their instructors, 
was entirely informal, ^r did not exist at all. Two colleges reported 
formal but lonspecified procedures for evaluation, either conducted by 
the college or district, but presumably precluding systematic student in- 
put. The remainder of the colleges used student ratings, in a few cases 
handled by the students themselves. IVhere systematic evaluation was re- 
ported apparently it was implemented only recently. 
Sources of Students (Table 3-7) 

Most of the colleges reported a large number of feeder or local 
high schools, ranging from five at Palmerston to 120 at Foster. Three 
institutions gave no information on the number of high school graduates 
in their communities in 1971 and three had no information on the proportions 
of their graduates that were attending their colleges. The range of the 
proportion of 1971 high school graduates attending the colleges varied 
from approximately 11 percent at Newson to 90 percent at Walden. The 
modal proportion of high school graduates attending the colleges was 
around 25 percent. 



Enrollment Status (Table 3-8) 

.Vard was the only college to report a decrease in enrollment between 
1967 and 1971 as high as 30 percent. Depending on the source of infor- 
mation, I'dJ'len reported a decrease of less than 6 percent and Shaw of 
11 percL^nt. Again depending upon the source of frequently conflicting 
information, the range of increase in enrollment for the remaining 12 
institutions varied from 12 percent at Foster to 223 percent at Sherwood, 
followed by 158 percent at Meade. The modal range of 'increase in enroll- 
ment was approximately 30 percent to 70 percent. All the colleges providing 
information reported having part-time, evening, and special students. Most 
of the colleges enrolled large proportions of part-time students; at eight 
of them over 50 percent of the students were part-time. 
Program Emphasis (Table 3-9) 

All of the colleges reported having a variety of vocational, business, 
and transfer programs. Most also offered non-credit courses or programs. 
Most of the business programs included between 2 to 9 majors, the vocation- 
al programs between 9 and 42 majors, and the transfer programs between 0 
and 51 majors. Generally there were more vocational and business programs 
reportedly offered than transfer majors, although most of the colleges 
enrolled more transfer than vocational students. 

Students^ Academic Aptitude and High School Performance (Table 3-10) 

Six of the 15 institutions did not have information on the measured 
academic aptitude of their students. Four of the colleges had American 
College Testing Program (ACT) scores and three had College k)ard (CEEB) 
scores. One of these colleges had both ACT and CEEB scores for their 
students. Another college had ACT achievement test scores, one had 
School and College Ability (SCAT) scores, and one college provided Gen- 
eral Army Testing Battery (GATB) and Differential Aptitude Tests (DAT) 
scores. The mean scores were generally belo\>r average compared to college 
students on the whole, and in some cases considerably below average. Six 
institutions also could not provide information on their students' high 
school rank; five of them were among the six that did not report academic 
aptitude scores. Between 3 percent and 25 percent of the students at the 
reporting institutions were at the bottom quartile of their high school 
class in tems of grade point average. Fifty percent of the students 
at Shaw and, singularly, 81 percent of the students at Sherwood 
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were ranked in the upper half of their high school class, compared to 
around 40 percent of the students at most of the other institutions. 
The achievement level the institutions reported for their students did 
not appear to depart radically from the achievement reported by the 
students themselves. 
Ethnic Composition (Table 3-11) 

Most of the students in the 15 institutions surveyed we-*-? Caucasian. 
Ffowever, there were large representations of minority students at Appleton, 
Langston, Shaw, Sherwood, Lowell, and Palmerston. Manning's students are 
almost exclusively Black. Institutions such as Foster and Shaw had an un- 
derrepresentation of white students compared to the proportion of Cauca- 
sians in their communities. There was a great mix of races at Appleton 
and especially Lowell, which resembled a real ethnic melting pot. 
Graduates and Withdrawals (Table 3-12) 

For the most part the proportion of June, 1971 graduates who were re- 
ported as transferring to four-year colleges outnumbered those who were 
reported having attained associate degrees. The evidence from the student 
survey, however, is that there is a great deal --probably a majority- -of 
overlap between the two groups of students. Only at Walden (depending on 
the source of information), Langston, Carter, and Lowell did as many as 
100 students receive certificates. From zero to ten students received 
certificates at Quanto, Ward, Kinsey, and Manning. All of the figures on 
the June, 1971 graduates should be examined in reference to the 1971 en- 
rollment figures reported by the 15 institutions as shown in Table 3-8. 
Especially considering the probable overlap between the transfer and asso- 
ciate degree students, these figures represent very small proportions of 
the colleges' student bodies, suggesting great slippage of students between 
entrance and completion of a two-year program. These data, voluminous re- 
search on the subject (such as that reported in Volume I of the project), and 
the status of the students examined in Chapter 5 of this volume all indicate 
a high attrition for students in the institutions surveyed just as for junior 
college students generally. Consequently, the small attrition rates reported 
by the institutions currently and for the last five years are rendered highly 
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questionable. Considering the iriportance of this issue the fact that 
student withdrawal information was not available at eight of the in- 
stitutions is noteworthy. 
Student Financial Aid (Table 3-13) 

All of the institutions reported offering financial assistance 
to their students. The number of programs for this pu.^DOse varied from 
two at Ward to 13 at Lowell. The proportion of the colleges* total budgets 
devoted to financial aid varied from 1 percent in the Appleton and Lang- 
ston district to nearly 13 percent at Manning. Most of the institutions 
reported that between 2 and 7 percent of their budgets was designated 
for student assistance. The proportions of the student bodies receiving 
aid varied from less than 5 percent at Walden to 26 percent at Newson. 
In light of the financial background reported by the students at these 
colleges (Chapter 5) these figures appear minimal. A great majority of 
the students reported that they were working while attending college 
(many of them full time); no doubt a significant number of them had to. 
New Majors Added in the Past Five Years (Table 3-14) 

The literature and campus and community conversations consistently 
are the source of questions concerning the relevancy of higher education. 
One index of a college's response to these questions may be the modification 
of their curriculum and course offerings. All of the colleges surveyed 
except Ward reported adding new courses in the last five years. Most 
of the courses were in vocational programs, followed to some degree 
by business programs. Four institutions added general education courses, 
there were no additions in transfer programs. Popular courses had to 
do with aviation, the paramedical professions, and data processing. 
There remains the need to evaluate the relevance and efficacy of both 
the new and established offerings. 

Programs for Educationally Disadvantaged Students (Table 3-15) 

Four of the colleges provided no information regarding any programs 
at their institutions designed specifically for educationally disad- 
vantaged students . Several others reported having only general studies 
or basic skills programs. The other institutions, however, reported 
having implemented a variety of programs that appear highly innovative 
and relevant. This was true particularly at Langs ton. Manning, Carter, 
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Lowell, and Palmerston. The programs included college readiness, work 
incentives, pre-career training, neighborhood center training, learning 
skill centers, English as a second language, tutoring, and an actuation 
skills center. Four of the colleges reported making no special efforts 
to recruit disadvantaged students; three of them confined these activities 
to the efforts of recruitment officers visiting high schools. The rest 
of the institutions, however, reported additional special recruitment 
activities. These included sending Black counselors to Black areas; 
recruitment teams to help students fill out admission forms and to help 
them solve college entrance problems; financial assistance officers; 
store front activities; offering work experience to enrolled disadvantaged 
students through peer recruitment; efforts to reach parolees, discharged 
servicemen and high school dropouts; a mobile advisory center; community 
agents, providing buses to bring community members to the campus to ac- 
quaint them with the opportunities there; and concerted efforts to locate 
the disadvantaged in the conmunity. All of the colleges indicated they 
had financial assistance programs for disadvantaged students. (Apple- 
ton did not respond regarding this issue, but presumably was no exception.) 
The most common programs were the federally supported Work-Study and 
Educational Opportunity Programs (EOF). A few of the colleges also pro- 
vided assistance through the Vocational Education Act and state subsidies. 
Community Characteristics (Tables 3-16 and 3-17) 

There was a paucity of information on the characteristics of the 
population of the colleges' communities, even though their programs 
are supposedly designed to meet the needs of their communities. Possi- 
bly, the unavailability of 1970 census tract data created difficulties 
for many institutions in obtaining current, accurate community information. 
Seven institutions did not report the median educational level of their 
comnwnities; seven gave no information on the median family income, 11 on 
the proportions of "white collar" and "blue collar" workers, and five on 
the percent of the comnunities ' populaticii of college age (18 to 23 years 
old). The median educational (grade) level reported varied from 9.1 to 
12.3, the modal range being from 11 to 12. The reported median family 
incomes of the communities ranged from $6,346 (Shaw) to $15,000 (Ward). 
None of the low socioeconomic status institutions reported their com- 



munities' incomes. The fact that only four institutions reported tho 
proportion of white and blue collar workers in their communities re- 
duces the useful 'cSS of this information. Between 4 (Palmerston) and 
31 percent (Shenv'ood) of the population of the responding institutions* 
communities was of college age (18-23); the modal range was 5 to 15 
percent. The assessed valuation of the colleges^ communities varied 
from approximately 4 5 million dollars to 11.5 billion dollars, with 
no immediately clear relationship to the other community character- 
istics, including size, other than in nominal ways. The number of 
neighboring colleges in the communities varied from one (Shaw) to 30 
(Lowell) . 

Community Services and Involvement (Tables 3-18 to 3-19) 

There is immense variation in the proportion of funds that the 
institutions reported allocating to community services from their total 
budgets, ranging from none in two cases, through several institut'o^ .^ 
that allocated a few thousand dollars, or reported obtaining funds 
from local sources as needed, to allocations approaching 25 percent 
of the institutions* budgets. There was equal diversity in the quantity 
and substance of services offered from essentially none in two cases, 
through confinement to continuing education and/or performances and 
exhibits open to the public in others, to highly imaginative efforts 
to provide a variety of educational opportionities related to the cofn- 
muni ties' needs and interests. Examples of the more special community 
services include the training of tutors, community ecology, human re- 
lations workshops, human and community resources development, community 
cultural enrichment programs, prison and parole education, store front 
activities, political awareness programs, drug education, veterans pro- 
grams, peer counselor training, and ongoii»J evaluation of community 
needs. Only two institutions reported not offering off -campus courses. 
Once again, the range of offerings was great in tems of quantity and 
substance. Most, however, were career related, although variations 
existed such as art museum studio courses and a prison annex program. 
All of the colleges listed advisory boards for their occupational pro- 
grams, and two had advisory boards for their programs for disadvantaged 
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students. Four of the colleges had conducted no surveys to determine 
community needs. Most surveys that were conducted concerned occupational 
and manpower needs. A few surveys were also made of the needs of dis- 
advantaged students and socioeconomic characteristics of the colleges* 
communities. One survey was conducted on city survival. All but three 
of the colleges had an official whose responsibilities were at least in 
part that of directing the colleges' community services. 
Research and Evaluation (Table 5-20) 

Six institutions reported having no staff member whose responsibilities 
included directing or implementing institutional research. The research 
reported varied considerably from c-st analysis and/or **head counting^' 
exclusively to very comprehensive and apparently sophisticated evalu- 
ation of whole institutions ar.d their component programs. 

The diversity o£ the institutions in relation to the variables 
enumerated above highlight the need to relate their characteristics 
to the student and faculty perceptions and outcomes discussed subse- 
quently. As indicated previously, this was not in the purview of the 
present projec'. But, as was stressed in Chapter 1, this type of evalu- 
ative research is certainly called for, both on an institutional and 
national basis . 



CHAPTER 4 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROFILES 

In its attempt to explore the evident range of variables 
possible pertinent to understanding the functioning and development of 
junior colleges, the staff of The Study of Junior Colleges began by 
learning what it could of the perspectives of leaders responsible for 
the maintenance and new di:^ections of their colleges. Consequently, 
the project's staff interviewed leaders nationally and the key admin- 
istrators in the 15 institutions surveyed. Results of these interviews 
are reviewed in this chapter as they relate to the following topics: 
(1) philosophy and goals of education, (2) major problems, (3) community 
relations, (4) counseling services, and (5) relations with state and 
federal government agencies. 

Philosophy of Education in Junior Colle ges 

Introduction 

The junior college, like other social institutions, can be viewed 
as a system of action. Inherent in every system of social action is a 
philosophy of purpose, tliat is, a body of values and goals which the 
system, ideally, manifests in its operation. In this sense, the philos- 
ophy of a social action system performs a crucial function for the sys- 
tem as a whole--to guide, order, and integrate individual and collec- 
tive behavior. The effectiveness of a philosophical framework in guiding 
the action of the system depends upon the state of its development. 
Specifically, performance of the guiding function is enhanced to the 
degree that the philosophy is (1) explicitly articulated, (2) compre- 
hensive, in the sense of integrating a whole range of related or con- 
junctive values or goals, (3) internally consistent, and (4) representa- 
tive of the needs and values of the individuals who comprise the system. 

Currently there is a growing concern among some professional educa- 
tors with what they perceive to be deficiencies within the junior col- 
leges in terms of their operative philosophies. Tliis perspective was 
evidenced, for example, in the proceedings of the Asilomar conference, 
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one of a series of recent national conferences of key junior college 
officials, convened for the purpose of identifying the maior educa- 
tional and administrative problems of these institutions.* I'he offi- 
cials in attendance at this conference cited the definition of goals as 
one of the most critical problems facing the junior colleges. They 
agreed that the colleges are suffering from operative philosophies 
which are too poorly defined, too poorly articulated, and too diverse 
in scope. Consequently, they concluded, the colleges are plagued with 
a blurred image of what it is they are doing, or attempting to do. 

The conclusions reached by the participants of the Asilomar con- 
ference are in accord with those of the UCIA Study of Junior Colleges in 
review of the recent literature on junior college administration.** A 
perusal of the current literature suggests two things: first, that the 
colleges are engaged in a comprehensive effort of self -analysis and 
evaluation; and second, that this process is, in large part, a program- 
matic and technical one which is not consistently informed by reference 
to a more ^^eneral framework of philosophical ideas. The literature 
reflects, for exairiple, the concerns of professional educators regarding 
a variety of specific structural, procedural, and programmatic issues, 
such as instructional techniques, community service programs, remedial 
ins:ixiction, and optimal organizational patterns. Tliis introspection is 
a response to the question which seems to be perpetually on the lips of 
trustees, administrators, counselors, and faculty alike; **How good a 
job are we doing?** These are obviously issues of great importance to 
the junior colleges. What is striking about much of this endeavor in 



*As indicated in Chapter 2 , the staff of the UCLA Study of Junior 
Colleges monitored the proceedings of the following conferences: 1) 
California Junior College Association Research and Development Confer- 
ence, Asilomar, California, May 3-5, 1971; 2) Santa Fe Revisited, held 
by the Study of Junior Colleges at the Demonstration Center of the U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, March 3, 1971; 3) a conference of the 
Directors of the League of Innovation in Junior Colleges, Seattle, 
October, 197C; and 4) National Conference on the Junior College Board 
of Trustees, Sunset Canyon Recreation Center, University of California, 
Los Angeles, August 3, 1970. 



This literature review comprises Volume I. 
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self -evaluation, however, is that it does not consistently proceed from 
a concern with antecedent questions. The question "How good a job are 
we doing?" cannot be clearly answered without a prior and conscious con- 
sideration being given to the question "What is it that we are attempt- 
ing to achieve?" Thus, reflected in the character of much of the liter- 
ature is the very problem to which the participants of the Asilomar 
conference called attention: the lack of a well developed philosophy 
of education which can guide the thought and action of educators. 
This problem was also reflected in the proceedings of other 
national conferences which the UCLA study monitored. The conference 
of the Directors of the League of Innovation, for example, addressed 
itself to the need for self-evaluation in order to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the colleges. The Santa Fe Revisited conference dealt with 
the critical issues of rapid increases in enrollments, fulfillment of 
the promise of open door education, and the colleges' response to 
broader social issues in the surrounding communities. The participants 
of these conferences are to be commended for the serious work and pro- 
fessionalism evidenced in these assemblies. However, the proceedings 
of the conferences for the most part leave unanswered a basic concern, 
namely the definition of the goals and philosophy which are to serve as 
standards in the resolution of these problems. 

The Survey 

Given the nature of the problem defined in the conferences and the 
literature, the UCLA Study of Junior Colleges proposed to pursue the 
issue through interviews with the key officials of the fifteen colleges 
which participated in the study. Since it is generally assumed that the 
college presidents occupy the key positions regarding the development 
and operationalization of educational philosophies within their respec- 
tive institutions, the interviews solicited, directly and indirectly, 
the philosophical views of these men, Tlie study proposed to survey not 
only the specific content of their personal philosophies of education, 
but also the degree to which the definition of their role as president 
enabled and encouraged them to perform a leadership function in the 
development and implementation of those philosophies. Moreover, the 
study proposed to investigate what procedures exist for input by other 
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individuals and groups in the college system to the formulation of the 
college's operative philosophy. The following section of this report is 
a summary of those findings. 

The findings are based on a content analysis of the views expressed 
by 14 participating presidents.* Their responses to a number of open- 
ended questions were analyzed for content ajid grouped according to major 
idea categories. The findings presented here are not offerea as a 
definitive statement of the nature of operative educational philosophies 
in junior colleges generally; the small size of the sample does not 
allow such generalizations. The purpose of the survey, rather, was 
exploratory. The principal utility of these findings lies in the basis 
which they provide for further study. 

Findings 

An analysis of the interview responses of the junior college presi- 
dents does not reveal a widespread concern for the definition of educa- 
tional goals as a primary problem in the achievement of educational 
aims. When asked what changes they considered necessary for the reali- 
zation of the goals of higher education, 29 percent (4 of the 14) sug- 
gested that the goals and priorities themselves needed first to be more 
clearly established and/or changed. The majority of the presidents, 
however, focused on the need for more specific changes, such as in the 
areas of finance and of administrative, curricular, and instructional 
reforms. While these latter issues may indirectly imply a concern with 
philosophical questions, they were not usually expressed within this 
context. These findings tend to confirm the views of officials at the 
Asilomar conference. 



^Because of scheduling difficulties, one president was unable to 
be interviewed. In total, presidents from 14 of the 15 institutions in 
the sample were interviewed. The schedules used in interviewing the 
presidents and other administrators may be found in Appendix B (in 
Volume Il's separately bound Technical Appendices) preceding the tables 
referred to in this chapter. 
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In order to approach the issue of operative philosophies more 
directly, the presidents were asked what they considered to be the most 
important goals for post -secondary education in general. Although the 
responses were quite varied, for the most part they fell into three 
major idea categories. First, there were a number of responses which 
defined the aims of higher education in terms of the Personal Develop- 
ment of the individual student, that is, his personal and private 
growth. These responses emphasized the aim of higher education as 
being one of making the student more aware of himself and his our. 
needs, interests and potentialities; of helping the student to be 
more self -accepting; o£ enhancing his ability to make independent deci- 
sions; and of helping the student to develop his own personal schedule 
of life goals and values. Second, there were a niimber of responses 
which stressed the aims of education in terms of the Social Develo pment 
of the individual student. Like the responses in the first category, 
those of the second expressed educational aims in terms of the needs of 
the indiv:duaL student; however, the responses in the latter category 
emphasized the development of the student in his social dimension 
rather than his private dimension. These responses stressed the devel- 
opment of socially useful skills which would allow the student to assess 
his social environment and to act effectively within it. Finally, there 
were a number of responses which defined the goals of education from 
the perspective of the needs of the society as a whole; that is. 
Societal Development , rather than from the perspective of the needs of 
the individual student. A more complete description of these goal cate- 
gories and their sub-classes, and of the distribution of responses among 
them, is presented below. 

I. Personal Development . 

A. Cogni t i ye - Int el lectual Deve lopment . Twenty-nine percent 
(4 of the 14 presidents) cited this as a primary aim of 
higher education. In the words of these men, a principal 
goal of college instruction is ''to teach ^he student to 
think critically and analytically to help him ''to learn 
to think independently,'' and "to teach students how to 
learn. " 
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B. Emotional Development . Forty-three percent (6 of the 14 
presidents) cited as a principal goal of higher education 
the function of facilitating growth in maturity, flexi- 
bility, self -understanding, and self-sufficiency on the 
part of the student. As one respondent stated, a primary 
aim of the college should be "to provide a sheltered 
place where students can investigate taemselves." 

C. Cultural -Aesthetic Development . One president expressed 
the view that educational goals should include the devel- 
opment of the student's appreciation of aesthetics and 
his ability to be aesthetically creative. 

D. Philosophical Development , Twenty-one percent (3 o^ the 
14 presidents) included within their definitions of edu- 
cational goals the development within the student of a 
life creed as a standard of personal conduct, and the 
ability to judge behavior in accordance with ethical 
principles. 

In large measure, the goals included within this major category of 
Personal Development i3re conjunctive, that is, they are related, so that 
development of one may facilitate the development of others. Some presi- 
dents gave responses within more than one of these classes and thus 
reflected a moie comprehensively developed educational philosophy ir 
this area. Counting the number of presidents with a response in at 
least one of the classes of personal d^^^velopment goals, it was found 
that 57 percent (8 of the 14) viewed this was a major aim of higher 
education. 

II. Social Development 

A. Development of General Social Skills . Thirty-six percent 
(5 of the 14 presidents) discussed the aims of higher 
education in terms of the need to assist the individual 
student in developing his social skills, that is, his 
ability to understand the perspectives of others and to 
collaborate effectively with others in the resolution of 
common problems. 

B. De velopment of Political Skills . Fourteen percent (2 of 
the 14 presidents) cited as an important educational goal 
the development of the student's leadership abilities 
and his capacity to influence the exercise of power at 
all levels. This definition of political skills is not 
restricted to participation in the formal political 
system, but to all systems of decision-making and social 
power. 
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C. pevelopment cf Economic Skills . Fifty- seven percent 
(8 of the 14 presidents) included within their educa- 
tional philosophies the development of the student's 
marketable vocational skills- This goal was mentioned 
by the presidents more frequently than any other. 

Like the goals of the first major category, the goal responses of 
this Social Development category are to some degree conjunctive. Indeed, 
it can be seen that there is logically a high level of conjunction 
among many of the goals of both major categories, in that the develop- 
ment of one enhances the development of others. Tliat some presidents 
recognized this interrelatedness is reflected in the comprehensiveness 
of their responses. Counting the number of presidents who gave responses 
in at least one sub-class of this social development category, it was 
found that 71 percent (10 of 14) stressed this as a principal aim of 
higher education. 

III. Societal Development . 

A. Citizenship Training . Qne-hilf of the presidents (7 of 
14) suggested that one of the primary aims of higher 
education is, in the words of one of them, the formula- 
tion of ''productive and useful members of society." 

B- Provision of Universal Higher Education . Twenty-nine 

percent of the presidents (4 of 14J defined as or.e of the 
goals of college education the fulfillment of the social 
need for universal higher education. In this sense, the 
aim of higher education is seen as the performance of a 
societal function concomitant with the performance of an 
instructional function. 

C. Public Service . One president pointed to the performance 
of services for the surrounding community as a principal 
aim of higher education. 

Societal Development is a residual category. The responses included 
here are somewhat varied and not necessarily conjunctive among themselves 
or with goaJ responses of other categories. Their distinguishing charac- 
teristic is that they define educational goals not in terms of the needs 
and goals of the individual student but rather in tems of the needs and 
goals of the general public and of the society as a collective entity. 

These definitions of educational goals by the presidents and the 
distribution of their respective responses ajnong the various goal classes 
provide a basis for some observations regarding the state of development 
of operative philosophies in the junior colleges. First it is apparent 
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that in terms of articulation the philosophies of the presidents are 
reasonably explicit. Their philosophies of education are precise and 
coherent, at least as they were expressed in the interviews. Tlie extent 
to which presidents are able to make their philosophies explicit to, 
and understood by, their administrative and instructional staffs is a 
matter which will be considered later. 

Second, it is evident from the distribution of the presidents' 
goal responses, as summarized in Table 4-1, that Social Development 
emerges as the major goal category identified most frequently, with 
Personal Development and Societal Development being mentioned somewhat 
less often. The difference in stress among all major foal categories, 
however, is not very great. They all found wide currency among the 
presidents. 

Third, within the scope of educational goals established by the 
presidents two distinct philosophical orientations are discernible. 
One is based on the needs of the individual student; the other on the 
needs of the community or society. Many of the presidents included 
both orientations within the scope of their views. It is difficult to 
ascertain if, and to what extent, these may be mutually inconsistent 
perspectives. Some commpntators suggest that this may be a scope too 
wide to be optimally effective in the pursuit of either objective. 

Finally, the distribution of the presidents' responses offers some 
insight into the question of the comprehensiveness of their individual 
operative philosophies. The concept of comprehensiveness, as it is 
employed here, refers to the relative completeness or fullness of a 
president's views with respect to a given educational perspective. For 
example, to measure the comprehensiveness of a president's views with 
respect to student -oriented educational aims, we can determine what pro- 
portion of the total range of student -oriented goals he includes within 
his framework of educational goals. The seven educational goals included 
within categories I and II above (Personal Development and Social Develop- 
ment) :an be considered as constituting the total range of student- 
oriented goals. The views of each president are then measured against 
this standard. The results are shown in Table 4-2. It is evident from 
the tabl^ that many presidents have student -oriented philosophies of 
rather limited comprehensiveness. Qnc-half of the presidents (7 of 14) 
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gave responses which stressed only one or less of the educational goals 
included within tlie student -oriented range o: goals. This would suggest 
that in terms of stated student -oriented goals, many presidents hold 
educational philosophies of rather restricted dimensions. 

In addition to studying the profile of tlie stated philosophies of 
the p/esidents, the study was interested in investigating the extent to 
which tiie role definitions of these men provide, and structure, input to 
the development and operational izat ion of an educational philosophy which 
might serve as a guide to action within the junior colleges. Each pres- 
ident was therefore asked to describe the nature of his office within 
his respective institution. The responses differed, with a variety of 
functions being emphasized. Taken together, the responsibilities which 
they defined represent the major "system fiinct ions'* whicli all persisting 
systems perform. First, there were a number of responses which defined 
the role of the president in terms of his System Maintenance function. 
These pointed to the president's responsibilities in the provision and 
supervision of internal housekeeping services, and tlie provision and 
supervision of institutional resources such as instructional and admin- 
istrative staff, finances, support and management services, and other 
inputs needed to maintain the operation of the institution. Second, a 
series of responses emphasized the System Integration function of the 
president's office. Tliese centered on the president's responsibility to 
assure tliat there is internal coordination of effort, and to integrate 
the actions of the various segments of the college by developing chan- 
nels of communication. Third, there were those responses which dealt 
with the president's responsibility to perform a System Adaptation func- 
tion, that is, the performance of those duties which enable the in$ti- 
tution to adapt to tlie contingencies of its external environment, such 
as the influx of more students or the evolution of new job demand pat- 
terns. These responses focused on the need to make provisions for plan- 
ning and innovation, as well as the need to adapt the programs and 
resources of the college to serv^e the evolving needs of the surrounding 
community. Finally, there were those responses which stressed the 
president's role in the establishment of goals, priorities among goals, 
and the interpretation and operationalization of those goals within the 
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college. In systemic nomenclature this is the Goal Attainment function. 
This is the function most germane to our analysis. 

These are analytical distinctions among functions. Empirically, of 
course, a single action may entail the simultaneous performance of more 
than one system function. These functional categories, however, provide 
a framework for assessing the nature of the college president's role. 
Table 4 6 shows the percentage of presidents who included a particular 
function within the definition of his role. These may be taken as a 
measure of the individual and relative attention given to the various 
system functions. It is evident from these data that Goal Attainment , 
or the ^'philosophy" function is given considerably less attention than 
the System Maintenance or the System Adaptation functions. Moreover, 
the fact that only 28 percent (4 of 14) of the presidents defined their 
offices in terms of a concern with goals is a telling comment which 
tends to substantiate the conclusion of the Asilomar conference. 

One further area of inquiry regarding the development of operative 
philosophies was pursued in the presidential interviews. This was the 
representative nature of the processes by which educational goals are 
established. Each president was asked how he thought educational goals 
for college education should be established. Most gave multiple answers. 
These responses fell principally into two major categories: those which 
indicated individuals and groups internal to the college as appropriate 
sources of input ( I. Sources Internal to the College) , and those which 
indicated groups from within the community, public agencies, public rep- 
resentatives, or the public in general ( II. Community or Public Sources) 
Within each category are a number of sub-classes of responses. The per- 
centage of presidents who identified each particular sub-class as a 
proper source of input to the formulation of the goals of the college is 
shown in Table 4-4. 

It is evident from the table that, on the whole, the public sources 
were endorsed as appropriate more frequently (13 of the 14 presidents) 
than were sources internal to the college itself (9 of the 14 presidents) 
Moreover, the sub-class of the General Public is cited by the presidents 
as a group which should establish the college's goals far more frequently 
than any other group inside or outside the college. These response dis- 
tributions indicate that the presidents are especially responsive to the 
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public will, or at least to what they perceive the public will to be. 
In the words of one president, educational goals "are public priorities 
which should be reflected in institutional priorities." 

This raises a general question of great importance which should be 
the basis of further study. Given the predominant position accorded the 
public will in the establishment of junior college goals, how is this 
will ascertained? Are there established channels which allow for easy 
and accurate articulation of various public views and needs? Are the 
views of trustees and employer groups representative of the will of the 
community at large? Does the community understand the nature of the 
college and what it can contribute? In other words, to what degree does 
the "public will" serve as a viable basis for the establishment of edu- 
cational goals? These questions cannot be answered on the basis of the 
interview data of this study. However, as will be noted in subsequent 
sections of this report, many of the college officials, presidents and 
deans alike, indicated that contacts between community and college need 
to be better established. 

In comparison with the general public and public entities, the 
groups internal to the colleges are less frequently cited by the presi- 
dents as appropriate contributors in the establishment of educational 
goals. Only 29 percent (4 of 14) of the presidents, for example, cited 
the faculty as an appropriate input source in the establishment of edu- 
cational goals. Some of the presidents expressed the view that teachers 
should stick to teaching and leave the establishment of educational 
priorities to the college administration, a view not shared by many of 
their faculty (see Chapter 6). Some expressed frustration with "activ- 
ist" faculties which try to determine educational policy. As will be 
noted in the following section on major problems in the junior colleges, 
a frequently cited problem among presidents is disagreement with their 
faculties regarding the operative philosophy of the college. These views 
raise a question: To what extent is this sector of the college, in fact, 
represented in the formulation of educational goals; and, in the case 
of limited faculty participation, what is the effect on the ability of 
the operative philosophy to serve an integrating and guiding function? 
This should be identified as a research question qf the highest priority. 
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Attention should also be given to the role which presidents feel 
the students should play in the establishment of educational goals and 
priorities. Although 43 percent (6 of 14) of the presidents included 
students in the list of groups which should contribute to the develop- 
ment of the operative philosophy of the college, the importance of this 
statistic is diminished by other factors. The channels for student 
input are, in large measure, poorly developed. Forty-three percent of 
the presidents indicated that they have little or no contact with 
students. Most of the .omainder revealed that they have only formal 
contact with student leaders through student council meetings. Some 
spoke of informal, if sporadic, contact with students in lunchrooms, or 
suggested that if stvdents had specific complaints that their "door is 
always open." It would not appear that these structures are well 
designed to insure the role which many presidents say students should 
play in the developnent of the priorities of the educational processes 
which directly affect them. 

Conclusion 

Although the interviews of this study were only exploratory in 
nature, they do indicate the existence of some major problems regarding 
the state of development of the educational philosophies in the junior 
colleges. The college presidents, as the key officials in their respec- 
tive institutions, occupy critical positions with regard to what the 
operative philosophies of their colleges will be, how they will be for- 
mulated, and how they will be implemented. The data presented here sug- 
gest that although these men are able to articulate their own views 
rather precisely, this precision is not consistently applied across a 
comprehensive range of educational aims. Moreover, the structures of 
their roles as presidents tend to cast them more in the image of admin- 
istrators than of educational philosophers. And finally, the processes 
by which educational goals are established often rely heavily on a public 
whose will is not always clearly expressed, aiid often restrict the con- 
tribution of important . ectors within the college system. If, as the 
Asilomar conference concluded, the colleges are suffering from a blurred 
image of what it is they are doing or attempting to do, the causes may 
well lie in the kinds of problems identified here. 
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Major Problems of Junior Colleges 

Introduction 

Because of their unique position in the system of American higher 
education, junior colleges experience not only the usual range of admin 
istrative and educational problems facing the four-year colleges, but 
are also faced with a series of special problems in such fields as voca 
tional training, remedial instruction, counseling, and community rela- 
tions. The nature of these kinds of problem is discussed and analyzed 
in the current literature on junior college administration. These and 
other common problems have also been identified in a number of national 
conferences identified above of key junior college officials convened 
precisely for the purpose of defining and jointly assessing the major 
problems with which college officials must deal in the operations of 
their institutions. In order to investigate the nature of these prob- 
lems in more depth and to ascertain the extent to which the leading 
national spokesmen have accurately perceived the spectrum of issues 
confrontiig presidents, dean, finance officers, and other officers in 
the day-to-day opeiations of their colleges. The Study of Junior 
Colleges proposed to ask these key educators to discuss what they per- 
ceive and anticipate - the major problems facing the junior colleges 

Tlie Survey 

In extensive open-ended interviews with the presidents, the deans 
of instruction, the deans of vocational edr^ation, and the chief fiscal 
officers of each of the 15 colleges in the study, these officials were 
asKed a variety of questions designed to elicit their views on several 
of the major common problem areas identified in the literature and the 
conferences, as well as to explore problems which have not been widely 
discussed in these forums. A content analysis was done on the views of 
each of these officials in order to delineate major trends and to iden- 
tify areas for further study. 

Findings 

Wlien the presidents and the deans of instruction were asked to 
identify from their respective perspectives the major administrative 
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problems facing their institutions, several recurrent themes emerged. 
The principal problem areas named by presidents and deans alike' were 
( I. Faculty -Administration Relations) , ( II. Administration Problems) , 
and ( III. Community Relations) • 

I. Faculty-Administration Relations . Forty-three percent of the 
presidents (6 of 14) and 13 percent of the deans of instruction (2 of 1^) 
volunteered that relations with the faculty were a major problem facing 
them. Among these initial comments, the most common complaint was that 
faculty members resisted control and direction by the top administrative 
officers, especially with regard to the establishment of the goals and 
priorities of the college. The presidents and deans felt that there 
should be more deference to the top administrative officials. As Dne 
president said, **to get a commitment to our philosophy is really very 
difficult.** Others expressed the problem more indirectly, citing resist- 
ance by the faculty to new ideas, lack of cooperation, or the need to get 
the faculty to pull together with the administration. Conversely, there 
were a few officials (1 president and 2 deans) who felt that the faculty 
was not enough involved in the decision-making processes of the college 
and should be encouraged to assume a greater responsibility in this 
regard. This latter view is evidently a minority position. 

When asked specifically about problems with respect co their pro- 
fessional staff, however, many of the deans of instruction and the deans 
of vocational education conceded tliat they experienced some difficulties. 
Forty-seven percent of the deans of vocational education (7 of 15) , and 
53 percent of the deans of instruction (8 of 15) felt that relations 
between faculty and administration were a major problem at their insti- 
tutions. Such problems as lack of rapport, resistance to changes and 
innovations, lack of proper orientation toward the college, ar^d attempts 
to assert too much control in decision -making were cited in particular. 
The distribution of these responses is shown in Table 4-5. 

II. Administrative Problems . The operational problems cited by 
the various administrative officers of the junior colleges ran the gamut 
from recruitment, finances, and the development of the physical facili- 
ties of the college, to the need to improve internal communication, 
clarification of decision -making procedures, and the improvement of 
efficiency in general. 
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Recruitment was seen as a major problem by 21 percent of the 
presidents (3 of 14), by 13 percent of the deans of instruction (2 of 
15), and by 20 percent o£ the deans of vocational education (3 of 15). 
These responses represent not only the difficulty in finding instructors 
of sufficient experience in the vocational field, but also of recruiting 
instructors of etluuc minorities. 

Budgetary problems were cited as a major problem more frequently 
than any other operational issue. Thirty-six percent of the presidents 
(5 of 14) , and 20 percent of the deans of instruction (3 of 15) mentioned 
this as a major problem. A more detailed view of the financial needs of 
the institutions was given by the fiscal officers; 60 percent of these 
officers (9 of 15) identified capital outlay for construction and reno- 
vation of facilities as an important problem; 40 percent (6 of 15) cited 
salaries as a major issue, and 40 percent (6 of 15) also cited the pur- 
chase and maintenance of equipment as a major budgetary problem. Other 
budgetary problems cited less frequently were the provision of new edu- 
cational programs and funds for in-service training of vocational 
instructors. The seriousness of the financial problems facing the 
junior colleges is perhaps better illustrated by the fact that 67 per- 
cent of the deans of instruction (10 of 15) and 47 percent of the deans 
of vocational education (6 of 15) saw finances as among the most critical 
problems facing the junior colleges in the next five years. 

Administrative relationships were also considered as a major problem 
by a number of top administrators. Thirty-three percent of the deans of 
instruction (5 of 15) , and one president felt that their institutions 
needed major improvements in the area of internal communication. Many 
of the deans felt that their staffs needed to be better informed about 
the operations and problems of the college as a whole. Some cited a 
serious problem of staff morale and of fractionalized and distrustful 
staffs due to a holistic perspective of the operation of the college and 
lack of a well developed system of internal communication to integrate 
the efforts of the various segments of the administrative staff. The 
fact that in:ernal communication was cited as a major problem more fre- 
quently by deans than by presidents is perhaps a reflection of the fact 
that in many schools this function is delegated to the second echelon 
officers. From these and supplemental comments it appears that many of 
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these officials used the rubric of ' internal communications'' to refer to 
what Leland Medsker in the Santa Fe Revisited conference referred to 
more directly as the lack of a clear understanding of, and commitment to, 
the purposes and nature of the community college. 

Closely related to the problem of internal communication is that of 
the structuring of decision -making and organizational procedures. Forty 
percent of the deans of instruction (6 of 15) and tv;o presidents stated 
that their institutions faced a major problem in this regard. Some felt 
that decision -making and organizational relationships were not defined 
clearly enough. Other officials mentioned this problem in terms of the 
lack of continuity in administrative leadership, or in terms of the need 
for better trained administrators. These comments are reminiscent of the 
remarks of one or the participants of the Asilomar conference who was of 
the opinion that one of the major problems facing the junior colleges 
was a lack of leadership at all levels. The distribution of responses 
regarding the major administrative problems is shown in Table 4-6. 

III. Community Relations . A third category of major problems men- 
tioned by the chief officers of the selected colleges was that of com- 
munity relations. Notable about this category, however, is the scarcity 
of responses within it. Only two of the presidents (14 percent), and two 
of the deans of instruction (13 percent) included community relations 
among their major problems. Indeed, as will be discussed in a later 
section of this report, the majority of the junior college presidents 
felt that the special relationship between the community and the junior 
college is one of the unique features and aims of the junior college, 
and judge their particular institutions to have exceptionally good 
relations with their respective communities. Indeed, few of the top 
administrators perceived community relations as a major future problem. 
However, as the participants of the National Conference on the Junior 
College Board of Trustees indicated, there is a great need for further 
study to ascertain to what extent the perceptions of these college offi- 
cials are supported by objective measures of college -community 
rapprochement. 

There were a variety of otlier issues which were mentioned by the 
respondents as constituting major problems in their particular institutions. 
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but there was insufficient consensus to identify these as characteristic 

of the junior college in general. A few officials cited student apathy 

and lack of student participation as a problem. Others cited traditional 

perspectives and modes of teacliing. Two presidents mentioned difficulties 

in their relationships with the Board of Trustees, but on the othe-^ hand 

five ocher presidents (36 percent) reported no problems with their Boards • 

In addition to identifying the current administrative problems of 

their colleges, the presidents and deans were also asked to discuss the 

nature of tlie problems and changes which they anticipated over the next 

five years. A perusal of the responses of these officials suggests a 

difference between the predictions of the presidents and those of the 

deans. While many of the deans emphasized areas of potential conflict 

and shortcomings, the presidents tended to respond in terms of positive 

changes. Over half of the presidents (8 of 14) predicted a notable 

improvement in the nature and quality of instruction, particularly with 

regard to increased individualization and flexibility of instruction 

and comprehensiveness of curricula. The following quotations are typical 

of some of the responses by the presidents: 

There may be a movement toward liberalizing the 
career programs .... 

...we will have made some major strides in instruc- 
tional strategies and will be working with different 
students at different levels, and will be providing 
rore points of entry for different students. 

The basic goals--the humanizing role of education-- 
will not change; however, ways of implementing those 
goals will.... In time, the community college will 
be more compreliensive and will be able to serve all 
the people. 

Some foresaw an increased need for vocational training, while others 
spoke of a change in public attitudes toward consideration of education 
as a life-long process. These were seen as welcomed and exciting chal- 
lenges. Perhaps it is the special vantage point which these men enjoy 
which prompts their generally optimistic view of the future. 

This is not lo suggest that the presidents are Pollyannas. They 
did point to a variety of problem areas, such as decreased public support, 
increased financial difficulties, a lessening of local autonomy, and a 
possible increase in student and faculty influence at the expense of 
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administrative authority. These concerns, however, were not widespread, 
and were voiced by only a few of the presidents. 

The deans of instruction and the deans of vocational education, on 
the other hand, were more guarded in their assessments, and tended to 
stress the problems, rather than the promise, of the coming years. There 
was, however, little consensus on the nature of the problems which they 
anticipated, with the exception of the issue uf finances. In the area 
of budgets, 67 percent cf the deans of vocational education (7 of 15J 
p/edicted hard times ahead. Some other problem areas mentioned less 
frequently were those of convincing the faculty of the need for innova- 
tiveness in instruction (cited by a total of four deans); synchronization 
of instructional programs with the needs of the students and community 
(mentioned by four deans of instruction); recruitment of good students; and 
the possibility of decreased enrollments. 

There were a number of other problems which the various officials 
felt faced them in tlae years ahead, but the frequency witli which they 
were cited was not significant and they were so diverse as to defy cate- 
gorization. One such response, however, we have chosen to report here 
at length, precisely because the uniqueness of its focus and the force- 
fulness with which it was expressed may signal a need to devote more 
research into the funding and structuring of vocational education: 

Tlae present rash of government -sponsored so-called 
occupational programs which currently consume a major 
portion of the national fiuads spent on occupational 
education have been staffed by unqualified administra- 
tors and sub-standard instructors. This expenditure, 
not having had to show results, has had the effect of 
diverting funds from competent, experienced, voca- 
tional efforts to an 'army' of quasi -educators whose 
chief claim to success has been the enrollment of 
large numbers of students in classes and who are not 
aware of the obvious fact that the financial support 
provided to individual students is the chief reason 
for the large classes. If these same subsistence 
funds were provided to students of competent and 
experienced teclinical public schools and colleges, the 
employment record for the money spent would justify 
the current national expenditure. 

It is my major concern that the government in an effort 
to meet the rapidly escalating need for occupational 
'raining is emasculating the efforts of capable 
training institutions. 
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In comparing the responses of the various junior college officials 
interviewed in the study, it was noted that in their assessments of 
future problems and future needs, the deans of instruction seemed to be 
differentiated from the other officers in this respect: their responses 
tended to be somewhat more student- oriented, focusing a large degree of 
their comments on such issues as the need to develop means to provide 
for financial assistance to students, to respond to the needs of minor* 
ity students, to tailor instruction to the needs of the individual 
students, and to resolve the problems related to high levels of student 
attrition. The future concerns of the other officials also touched on 
student -oriented problems, but to lesser degree. 

Conclusion 

The major problem areas identified most frequently by the presidents 
and deans interviewed in this study do not necessarily represent all, or 
even most, of the major problems facing the junior colleges. However, 
in the view of the officials who are nearest to the administrative fir- 
ing line in the sample colleges, the issues of administrative- faculty 
relations, and of internal procedures and dec is ion -making are the most 
salient. Many of the national authorities on junior college education 
have concurred with these conclusions through their comments in such 
forums as national conferences and professional literature. However, 
the interview respondents of this study do not see community relations 
as being as problematic as do many of the national spokesmen. This 
divergence in viewpoints as well as the particular problem areas them- 
selves are areas of study much in need of further research- -research 
placed within a framework of broader questions regarding the ultimate 
goals and purposes of the junior colleges. 

Junior College Community Relations 

Introduction 

Junior College officials agree that their institutions have a 
special relationship with the communities in which they are located. An 
educational program designed to fit the needs of the local community is 
supposedly one of the distinguishing features of the junior college. 
Indeed, the junior college is frequently called the community college. 
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Local governing boards are frequently elected by the voters of the 
college district. Curricula, especially the vocational offerings, are 
often developed in collaboration with local employer groups. Tlie 
college commonly offer extensive adult education and general educa- 
tion programs specifically designed meet the instructional needs of 
the local denizens, as well as other cultural and public service pro- 
grams for the local community. In short, the junior college is viewed 
by many as the educational center of the community. 

In order for the colleges to successfully serve the educational 
needs of their communities, college officials must have a clear under- 
standing of the nature of the local society, must maintain a good rap- 
port with the local residents, and must organize the resources ot the 
college in a manner which serves the disparate educational needs of 
the various groups in the community. Given the constant flux in the 
social and economic profiles and dynamics of communities, a junior col- 
lege is faced with a constant need to re-evaluate its impact on the 
coifimunity. The call for further study into the relationship between 
college and community is heard repeatedly, both in the professional 
literature and in the meetings of leading junior college officials. 
Therefore, The Study of Junior Colleges proposed to pursue this topic 
in interviews with the presidents and deans of the 15 colleges included 
within the survey. 

The Survey 

The issue of community relations was from a variety of perspectives. 
For example, the college officials were asked what they perceived as the 
major educational needs of their respective communities, what programs 
had been instituted by the colleges to meet such needs, whit kinds of 
problems had been encountered in such endeavors, the nature of community 
response, and areas of needed improvement. Tlie purpose of the inter- 
views was not to determine the factors which would explain the relative 
success or lack of success of community relations, but simply to identify 
the salient features of col lege -community relationships as perceived by 
the top officials of the colleges. 
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Findings 

That the junior college has a special relationship with the sur- 
rounding community is evident in the manner in which college officials 
define the nature of their institutions. The president of each of the 
colleges included in this survey were asked what they saw as unique about 
junior colleges, and where they fit into higher education. One-half f7 
of 14) saw the local orientation of the junior college and its respon- 
siveness to local needs as among its distinguishing characteristics. 
Indeed, 43 percent (6 of 14) defined community service and responsive- 
ness to community needs as one of the principal priorities of the junior 
college; one president defined public service as one of the most impor- 
tant goals of post -secondary education in general. 

Four of the presidents interviewed (29 percent) defined community 
relations as a major feature of their office, stating that the president 
is expected to translate the role of the college to the community, to 
foster cooperation with local business groups, and to be involved gen- 
erally with all aspects of community life. 

The nature of the special relationship between junior colleges and 
their communities can be seen not only in the impact which the colleges 
have on the communities, but conversely, in the impact which the com- 
munities have on the colleges. As was noted in an earlier section of 
this report, a large majority of the presidents (10 of 14) perceived the 
community as among the most appropriate sources for the establishment of 
the goals of the collejje, a greater stress than was given to any other 
group, inside or outside of the college. It is apparent that college 
officials are very responsive to what they consider to be the will of 
the community. There is little doubt that the junior college officials 
in general endorse the nature of the special relationship between their 
institutions and their communities. Moreover, when the presidents were 
asked to assess the relative overall success of their relations with the 
community, 79 percent (11 of 14) rated their efforts as good or excellent; 
only one president judged the relationship between his college arid com- 
munity as insufficient. 

When asked to discuss particular areas of support and particular 
problem areas in community relations, the presidents gave a variety of 
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responses. The distribution of these responses is shown in Tabic 4-7, 
Two things are evident from these statistics. First, no single area of 
college-community relationships was seen as either especially good or 
especially inadequate by a majority of the presidents, and thus no 
trends can be identified. Second, although a large majority of presi- 
dents assessed their overall community relationships as good or excel- 
lent, a large number did cite difficulties in specific areas. The 
picture which evolves from these responses, then, is a mixed one. The 
problem is compounded somewhat by the fact that much of the assessment 
is necessarily impressionistic and is not based on rigorous, empiri- 
cal surveys. Tliere is a great need for the establisliment of objec- 
tive measures of success ?n all these areas and for periodic assessment 
of col lege -community relationships, not only from the perspective of 
the college but from the perspective of the community as well. 

In certain specific areas of college-community relations, the 
colleges do appear to have developed survey mechanisms which might serve 
as a basis for assessing community educational needs and for assessing 
the colleges' efficacy in meeting those needs. For example, deans at 
13 of the 15 schools reported that their schools liave made studies in 
the surrounding community to ascertain tlie job demands and vocational 
opportunities for their students. Moreover, officials at 10 of the 15 
schools reported that they make use of local and state advisory boards 
for determining the vocational training needs of the community. In 
this area, then, it appears that the junior colleges have a reasonable 
basis for evaluating their relations with the community. 

In other areas of community relations, however, the informational 
bases for assessment are not as well developed. Although deans at 9 of 
the 15 schools stated that their college had undertaken some formal sur- 
vey of the community, these were typically sporadic or one-time efforts 
rather than periodic surveys, and were limited to a few issue areas 
rather than being comprehensive, llie deans of 8 of the 15 schools 
reported that they had access to the findings of formal studies of their 
communities conducted by other local or state agencies, but such studies 
are not usually designed for the specific needs of the college. 
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Ntost schools simply do not have the facilities to operate their own 
programs of systematic, ongoing research in the areas of community rela- 
tions. In the absence of such facilities, many officials rely on more 
informal informational bases, such as the observations of administrators, 
trustees, faculty, or other community sources- Such sources were reported 
as very important in the assessment of community relations at 7 of the 15 
schools included in this survey. Moreover, because the colleges do not 
have well developed community research mechanisms, there is a tendency 
for the various officials within a given school to utilize different 
informational bases in the planning of their programs. The responses to 
interview questions addressed to college officials revealed that within 
a given college some administrators were apparently unaware of the sur- 
veys and other data bases used by their colleagues. It was not uncommon 
for the dean of vocational education, for example, to report the use of 
a particular survey, or even no survey data in planning his programs, 
while his colleague dean of instruction reported the use of ether infor- 
mational bases for his purposes. The possibilities for inconsistency of 
effort is apparent. One must conclude that there is not only a great 
need for more systematic surveying of all areas of col lege -community 
relations, but also for a more coordinated and systematic use of such 
information within the colleges. 

In addition to the interview inquiries regarding the existence and 
development of community survey jnechanisms, the deans of each college 
were also asked to identify the major educational needs of their com- 
munities. In light of admitted inadequacy of informational bases, the 
assessment of community needs becomes problanatic. Therefore the per- 
ceptions of these officials regarding community needs is not presented 
here as a definitive and objective statement of such needs, either gen- 
erally or in the particular communities of the colleges included in the 
study. However, as more systematic means of determining community needs 
are developed, the perceptions of the deans reported here may serve as 
a useful comparative base for determining the extent to which current 
educational and public service programs have in fact coincided with the 
felt needs of the commijnity. The responses of the deans regarding com- 
munity educational needs are shown in Table 4-8. 
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A number of observations can be made from these responses. First, 
it is apparent that vocational counseling and training emerges as the 
most frequently cited community need; by contrast, transfer edu-^ation is 
cited as a major community need by very few of these officials, in con- 
trast to the faculty's responses. Moreover, as evident from the summary 
of responses in Table 4-8, a substantial number of deans define as an 
educational need of the community the modification of public attitudes 
in favor of vocational training. In view of the large proportion of 
students who initially enroll in transfer programs, these data suggest 
that junior college officials either do not accurately perceive the 
felt educational needs of the community, or define community educational 
needs in terms other than felt needs. 

It is also evident from the responses in Table 4-8 that most junior 
college officials interviewed viewed community educational needs in 
terms of, or as falling within, the parameters of existing programs and 
organizational frameworks. A few, however, extended the scope of com- 
munity educational needs to include more indirect educational support 
services such as health service, development of economic opportunities, 
and development of other community facilities. Although these responses 
tended to come from officials of colleges located in economically 
depressed areas, they may signal a growing tendency of junior college 
officials to define the educational role of the junior college in 
broader social terms than has previously been the case. The role of the 
junior college as an agent of community development is an issue of grow- 
ing debate among college and community officials alike. Some would sug- 
gest that the very nature of the community college necessitates a broad 
definition of its educational role. Others maintain that the inclusion 
of the college's responsibility is to overextend its resources. This 
ultimately is a question of educational philosophy which may be informed, 
but not resolved, by further research. 

Inasmuch as community educational needs are defined largely in terms 
of existing program and organizational patterns, it is not surprising 
that the responses of the college deans to those needs continue to be 
formulated largely within these frameworks. In response to the question 
"What are you doing to meet the community needs?" many deans answered in 
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terms of existing programs such as remedial instruction, career and trans- 
fer education, and clult education. Others cited efforts in the areas of 
counseling services, and the improvement in the quality of faculty and 
instruction. Although officials at 5 of the 15 schools indicated that 
their institutions were making special efforts to increase communications 
between their colleges and communities and to improve their outreach 
activities, innovations in programming were reported by deans at only 2 
colleges. Apparently the majority of deans see a substantial congruence 
between community educational needs and existing educational programs, 
as, for example, the 10 deans of vocational education who viewed most 
or all of the programs currently offered by their institutions as directly 
related to the fulfillment of community needs. 

This perspective was further reflected in the responses of the deans 
to a question which sought to ascertain how they would allocate a 20 
percent increase in their operating budgets. Out of a total of 30 deans 
interviewed in the 15 schools, only 3 deans of instruction specifically 
referred to additional investment in community services; the remainder 
spoke of allocating the funds for such things as the expansion of exist- 
ing vocational programs, the expansion and upgrading of the faculty, and 
the expansion and improvement of the physical plant. The most logical 
interpretation of these data seems to be, not that the majority of the 
deans give low priority to community service programs, but that they 
view current instructional programs as the best means to fulfill the 
educational needs of the community. 

Conclusion 

To summarize, the responses of the various officials interviewed in 
this survey suggest: (1) that there is a strong and sincere commitment 
to serving the particular educational needs of the college community; 
(2) that although specific difficulties in college-community relations 
exist, the overall relationship is perceived by college officials to be 
good; (3) that the assessment of the educational needs of the community 
and of the colleges' success in meeting those needs is made difficult by 
the lack of well developed, systematic and regular surveys; (4) and that 
the definition of the major educational needs of the community, as well 
as the development of means to fulfill them, proceeds for the most part 
within the parameters of traditional programs and structures. 
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Junior College Counseling Services 

Introduction 

In the literature on junior college operations, the area of student 
personnel services appears as a major focus of study. Given the multi- 
plicity of instructional programs offered by the junior colleges and the 
fact that many students do not have a clear idea regarding their own 
educational/vocational goals, interests, and abilities, there is an 
apparent need for ^jidance and counseling services for these students. 
Most junior colleges define student counseling as one of their princi- 
pal educational functions. The questions of the most effective format 
for such programs, and of the relative success of the colleges in 
meeting the counseling needs of students, then, become issues of para- 
mount importance. 

The Survey 

In order to pursue these general questions, staff of The Study of 
Junior Colleges intei^viewed the deans of Student Personnel Services at 
each of the 15 colleges included within the study. The interviews were 
not designed as objective measures of the impact of the counseling pro- 
grams, but rather as a survey of what the chief counseling officers 
regard to be the major issues of their programs. The results reported 
here are based on a content analysis of the responses of these men. 

Findings 

Philosophical Orientation of Counseling . The review of the litera- 
ture on junior college Student Personnel Services which this study 
undertook concluded that there are essentially two major perspectives 
which serve as organizing foci for such programs: a humanist ethos 
which emphasizes the personal growth and development of the individual, 
and a social ethos which emphasizes the adaptation of the student to the 
social organization of the college and the world beyond. Although these 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive operational modes, they do repre- 
sent differences in orientation. To what extent are these orientations 
stressed in the operations of specific counseling programs? In order to 
puruse this question, the deans of Student Personnel Services at each 
institution were asked to discuss the operative philosophy of their programs. 
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Two -thirds of the deans (10 of 15) stressed the student growth 
orientation of their counseling endeavors. This is akin to the humanist 
ethos identified in the literature. Typical responses of this aenre 
were: 

We should provide a sense of oneself as a unique 
and worthwhile person. 

Take the student where he is and accept this.... 
Don't make his decisions. 

I try to get the student to bring out his own 
alternatives so he can look at them and then 
make a choice. 

A somewhat different orientation was expressed by 53 percent (8 of 

15) of the deans. These men reported that their programs emphasize 

occupational and educational counseling, i.e., the adaption of the 

student to fill social and economic roles. This orientation corresponds 

to the social ethos of counseling identified in the literature. It is 

evident that many counseling programs simultaneously pursue both the 

humanist and social ethos. Typical of the latter perspective was the 

response of a college located in an urban milieu: 

We believe we must serve the community which created 
us and we must nouri*^h that community. 

Finally, one -fifth of the deans (3 of 15) reported that tliey adhered to 
no particular philosophy of counseling, but rather adopted an eclectic 
and flexible approach. 

Wiiile the student -oriented, humanist ethos was emphasized by a 
large majority of the deans, subsequent comments by soir.3 of these men 
brings into question the extent to which such a philosophy is in fact 
operationalized. Miile there was an often-repeated concern for the 
whole student, for his personal growth, and for taking him 'Vhere he is," 
there was concomitantly a widely articulated and adamant aversion to 
the counseling concerning personal problems. For example, the follow- 
ing kinds of comments followed the initial statement of student- 
centered counseling: 

I try to encourage them ft he counselors) to gc out and 
meet the students and get to know them witi:ouc going 
into personal counseling. 

The counselor is someone who does not stress personal 
hang-ups. 
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Perhaps one of the most contradictory responses in this regard was tliat 

of a dean who, on the one hand said, 

We don't encourage that kind of counseling (personal 
problems). If someone wants to come in and talk about 
their p-oblems... Til listen, but I'm not qualified 
to treat them. 

The same dean followed this comment witli tlie assurance that 

We're one of the few services that's always on the 
student's side. Our main objective is to help the 
student . 

In view of the limited administrative and financial resources of 
many of the student personnel departments of the junior colleges, and 
in view of the goal to provide service to the greatest number of student 
it is perhaps understandable that comprehensive personal counseling 
oriented to the individual needs of the students is often more a state- 
ment of hope and intent rather than reality. However, limitation of 
resources was not regularly cited by deans as a reason for the failure 
to provide such services; rather the feeling seemed to be that "That's 
not our role." In short, in spite of rhetorical deference to the 
humanist philosophy of counseling, the reality of many student person- 
nel prograjns appears to be a traditioral effort to adapt the student to 
meet the requisites of the academic and vocational structures. 

Closely related to the issue of philosophy of counseling is the 
question of the major counseling needs of junior college students. The 
deans were asked to specify what they felt were the major counseling 
needs of the students at their college. Eighty-seven percent of the 
deans (13 of 15) indicated that personal problems and personal develop- 
ment comprised major needs of their students. An equal number of deans 
cited the need for vocational counseling. Some of the officials stated 
that many of their students came to college with unrealistic aspirations 
and that a primary goal of counseling was to help students establish 
attainable goals. Two other student needs which were identified by a 
significant nuinber of deans were (1) transfer information, i.e., selec- 
tion of a four-year college, and (2) financial problems. These two prob 
lem areas were discussed by 47 percent of the deans (7 of 15). 

Counseling Format . In addition to the work of the regular counsel- 
ing staff, the deans were asked to comment on tlie role of the faculty in 
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the counseling programs at their schools • The ijiiplication of much of 
the literature on junior college counseling suggests the role of the 
faculty is declining. 'Die responses of tlie deans did not corroborate 
this. Eighty-seven percent of the deans (13 of 15) reported that 
faculty members at their institutions performed some minimal advising 
functions. The extent of faculty involvement ranged from ad hoc advis- 
ing on registration questions to participation as counseling associates. 
Rapport between the faculty and the counseling office was reported as 
"good** at 7 of the 15 colleges (47 percent). 

Four-fifths of the colleges (12 of 15) reported the use of auxil- 
iary personnel, especially peer counselors. The dean of one college 
with a large proportion of Black students employs 30 peer counselors on 
his staff and feels that they play an important role. He concluded: 

We're finding they are almost indispensable in our 
kind of setting with our kind of population. With 
tlie kind of student body we're dealing with, the 
really traditionally trained and oriented. . .counse- 
lors are not going to be of enough assistance to us. 

On the other hand, as some deans observed, a disadvantage of peer 

counseling is that students are not in the college long enough to 

become experienced counselors. One dean voiced opposition to the use 

of students as counselors, claiming that they dispense mor^^ niisinforma- 

tion than correct information. This, however, was a minority viewpoint 

among the deans. 

One trend in Student Personnel Servico appears to be an increasing 
decentralization of counseling programs. Several of the colleges in this 
study assign counselors to work with specific academic divisions. These 
counselors often have faculty status within their respective divisions. 
In addition to the use of faculty counseling associates, decentralization, 
and peer counseling techniques some colleges are investigating the use 
of group counseling tecliniques. One-third of the colleges (3 of 15) 
reported such programs. 

Availability of Cou nsel ing Services . The impact of counseling serv- 
ices depends not only on the theoretical orientation of a particular 
counseling program and the organizational format which it utilizes, but 
also upon the extent of contact between counseling personnel and students. 
Tlie deans at each of the colleges were asked to comment on the availability 
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of counselors in their institutions. Sixty percent of the deans (9 of 
15) reported that virtually all of their students saw a counselor at 
least once due to requirements that new students undergo some initial 
guidance counseling, or because of freshman orientation courses taught 
by the counseling staff. Voluntary use of counseling services by 
students, however, is less common. Two deans, for example, gave figures 
of 20 and 40 percent of students receiving voluntary counseling exclud- 
ing financial aid advising. This assessment is reflected in the students' 
lesponses reported in Chapter 5. Moreover, a number of deans felt that, 
although the counseling programs were adequately filling the needs of 
the full-time day students, tliey were not meeting the needs of part- 
time or evening students. Limitation on budgets was given as an expla- 
nation of this deficiency. 

The student/counselor ratio is another index of the impact potential 
of a counseling program. Answers to the question of student/counselor 
ratios, however, did not yield a clear picture. Part of the difficulty 
in making inter -institutional comparisons is that some schools may have 
high student/counselor ratios, but offset this by well developed corps 
of faculty counseling associates. For example, at one school, the 
student/counselor ratio was 1500/1, but inasmuch as the counseling pro- 
gram was based on a well integrated system of faculty counseling asso- 
ciates each responsible for 50 students, the ratio of students to 
**counselor** was considerably lower. At another school the ratio of 
students to full-time counselors was 900/1, but the use of faculty mem- 
bers and para -professional counselor aides decreased the student/ 
"counselor" ratio to 400/1. In absolute terms the ratios varied fron 
a low of 273/1 to a high of 1500/1. Seven schc^ols gave a student/ 
counselor ratio of between 300/1 and 450/1, while five schools indicated a 
ratio of between 500/1 and 600/1. 

Evaluation . In the review of the literature it was found that sys- 
tematic evaluation of junior college counseling programs are not well 
developed in most schools. The issue of evaluation was pursued in the 
interviews with the deans of Student Personnel Services of the colleges 
included in this survey. To the inquiry, "Have you any means of evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of your counseling program?" 13 of the deans 
replied in the affirmative. Only one-third (5 of 15) utilized formal 
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evaluation procedures however. In most cases the evaluations were infor- 
mal, relying on the ''grape-vine'' for feedback. A typical response in 
this regard was the following: 

We sample students here and there as to how they feel 
about tlie assistance they have received. 

At a few schools, students complete questionnaires each quarter assessing 

the counseling services. UTiile other deans expressed the need for such 

regularized feedback, lack of funds and resources was cited as an 

obstacle. As one dean commented. 

There is a feeling of effectiveness with the students 
who come to us... but we have no evaluative surveys; 
this is our weakness. 

The counselors, themselves, also expressed a lack of evaluative feedback 

(see Chapter ^) . 

Counselor Qualifications . The deans were also asked about the quali- 
fications for the position of counselor at their school. Eighty percent 
(12 of 15) noted that fomul training, usually a credential in Student 
Personnel Services or a master's degree in counseling or psychology, is 
required. Forty- seven percent (7 of 15) also indicated that some prior 
counseling experience was a requisite for counselors at their school. 
Forty percent (6 of 15) cited prior teaching experience as a qualifica- 
tion. And 6 deans noted that they look for certain personality traits 
in their counselors, mainly an ability to relate to the students. In 
the succinct words of one dean, in order to be hired a potential counse- 
lor must express "a real goddamn interest in the kids. That's primary." 

Counselor Input to Policy . Because of their special familiarity 
with students, counselors can contribute important insights to policy- 
making processes. The extent to which this potential is utilized was 
one topic of discussion during the interviews with the deans of Student 
Personnel Services. Fifty-three percent (8 of 15) reported that the 
counseling staff at their college did have an important impact on the 
development of curriculum policies, and 60 percent (9 of 15) indicated 
that counselors at their school served on other administrative commit- 
tees. Only 20 percent (3 of 15) reported that counselors had no or 
little input to policy-making processes. This was not the opinion of 
the counselors, however. 
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Future Trends in Counseling . The final question addressed to the 
deans of student personnel services was "What do you see as the major 
trends in student counseling?'^ The most frequent response was an 
increased involvement with the students. This was seen as a trend by 
two-thirds of the deans (10 of 15J. In the future, they maintained, 
counselors will visit classes more frequently, and make more aggressive 
outreach efforts. Other trends cited frequently were greater use of 
para-professionals, especially peer counselors, and an increased use of 
group counseling techniques. Some of the deans believe that students 
will need more factual information about vocations and that much of this 
can be automated, for example, by the use of tape to relay information 
on vocations and vocational programs. Such a use of technology is seen 
as freeing counselors from routine duties and enabling them to spend 
more time on the personal counseling of students. 

Conclusion 

It is difficult to give an overall picture of junior college coun- 
seling programs. The differences between schools is pronounced. In 
some, the theoretical orientation and operational format of the staff 
appears to be very traditional. On the other hand, much of the informa- 
tion gathered in interviews with the Deans of Student Personnel Services 
indicates an attitude of commitment, innovativeness, and professionalism. 
One senses an aura of dedication to improving the quality of counseling 
services as well as increasing the scope of such programs. Much effort 
is still needed, however, in the development of operative philosophies 
of counseling to guide the various segments of the counseling programs, 
and there is a need to convey this to counselors, faculty, and para- 
professional aides. Likewise much effort is needed in the development 
of procedures for regular and systematic evaluation of the impact of 
counseling programs. This requires a greater commitment of financial 
resources. Evaluation of counseling programs needs to be supported not 
only within each college but on a general comparative basis among col- 
leges as well. lerhaps most important, as long as the student/counselor 
ratios remain as high as those reported by most of the colleges surveyed, 
very little real counseling will be possible. 
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Junior College Relationships with 
State and National Governmental Agencies 

Introduction 

Although junior colleges are generally considered to be institutions 
which are responsive to local needs and wishes, they must also be respon- 
sive to influence exerted by agencies of the state and federal govern- 
ments. The power of the federal government to influence the administra- 
tion of the junior colleges is largely one of control of vital purse 
strings; the control of the state governments is typically based on 
budgetary as well as statutory provisions. How does the exercise of 
governmental power affect the junior colleges? What are the strengths 
and weaknesses of such relationships? 

The Survey 

In pursuit of such questions, the staff interviewed the presidents, 
deans of instruction, and deans of vocational education at each of the 
15 schools. The purpose of the interview questions was not to catalog 
the varioui programs through which the colleges are linked to govern- 
mental agencies, nor to ascertain precise levels of funding received 
through various governmental supports. Indeed, spontaneous interviews 
are not well designed to elicit such detailed and specific information. 
Rather the aim of the interview questions was to assess in a general and 
summary fashion, such programs and relationships from the point of view 
of the men who are most intimately familiar with their consequences at 
the level of their implementation. 

The Findings 

Relationships with State Agencies . In the course of the interviews 
with the college presidents, each was asked to assess, in a general way, 
the relationships which his college maintains with state agencies. Sixty- 
four percent (9 of 14) reported that they found state agencies to be gen- 
erally responsive to the needs of the junior colleges and helpful in the 
implementation of the colleges' goals. These positive assessments, 
however, were qualified by the subsequent identification of specific 
problem areas in these relationships. Forty-three percent of the presi- 
dents (6 of 14) were of the opinion that their colleges' relationships 
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with state agencies were characterized by excessive centralization and 
control in the hands of the govenur»cnt. Tn some instances, specific 
areas of restrictiveness were cited, such as certification requirements, 
salary schedules, and tuition policies. In contrast, one president per- 
ceived a process of decentralization occurring in his scate. Some of 
the specific areas of restrictiveness cited by six of his counterparts 
were certification requirements, salary schedules, and tuition policies. 
r*ie following quotes from presidential interviews are included in order 
to convey something of the tone of the responses. 

...the state is moving in a rather alarming direction 
at a rather alarming speed in terms of state control. 

I think that one of our problems in this state is... 
that the state is actually exercising a much higher 
degree of control over the operations of the college 
than it used to. 

...I feel in the future we will see more state con- 
trol. The problems will not come from those offices 
directly concerned with education but from other 
state offices such as finance and other non- educa- 
tional offices. 

Apparently much of the faculty shared these concerns; state governing 
agencies represented the single element about which they expressed the 
greatest dissatisfaction (Chapter 6). 

In addition to the complaints regarding excessive state control, 
another theme was discernible from the interviews: problems due to the 
nature of organizational structures and procedures. Forty percent of the 
presidents (6 of 14) complained of such administrative deficiencies as 
lack of guidance and coordination by state agencies, unclear definition 
of the responsibilities of the state entities, bureaucratic red tape, 
and excessive demands on the colleges in terns of reports and data. 

The third major problem area identified by the college presidents 

was that of finance. One-half of the presidents interviewed (7 of 14) 

felt that in one way or another the funding procedures adopted by the 

state agencies discriminated against their institutions. Some felt that 

the four-year colleges, and even the larger two-year colleges, were 

favored over the smaller junior colleges. One president complained, 

We're the bastards of higher education. We serve more 
and have the greatest need. But they don't respond to us. 
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In an overall assessment of state funding, 21 percent of the presidents 
(3 of 14) judged the amount they received as insufficient, while an 
equal number felt that in their cases state funds were sufficient. The 
responses of the remainder provided no direct summary assessment. 

Relationships with Federal Agencies . The federal government makes 
funds available to junior colleges through a variety of programs ranging 
from student financial aid and funding of particular vocational curri- 
cula, to the provision of funds for building classrooms and purchasing 
equipment. Federal funds are channeled through many different federal 
agencies, such as the U.S. Office of Education, the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and the Veterans Administration. Funding procedures are also 
varied: some aid is given in the fonn of direct grants, some in the 
form of matching funds, and some funds are restricted to particular kinds 
of institutions, such as newly developing colleges. The impact of the 
federal funding programs then is extremely varied, and an overall assess- 
ment of the strengths and weaknesses of federal funding, such as was 
elicited in the interviews reported here, must necessarily overlook some 
important specific attributes of such programs. Moreover, the task of 
assessment is complicated by the fact that in many states a large portion 
of federal funds are not granted directly to the individual junior col- 
leges, but are channeled first to state agencies which disperse them 
according among the various colleges according to priorities determined 
at the -;tate level. 

The deans of instruction, deans of vocational education, and chief 
fiscal officers of each college included within the study were each 
asked to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the federal programs 
from the perspective of their particular institution. The single most 
frequent complaint among the deans was that federal funds were sLnply 
too insufficient and sporadic to have a significant and sustained impact 
on their institutions. A third of the deans of instruction (5 of 15) 
and a fifth of the deans of vocational education (3 of 15) gave such 
responses. Among the fiscal officers similar sentiments were expressed: 
47 percent (7 of 15) felt that federal funds were either insufficient, 
or undependable and too short term in their impact. 

Another criticism which was often expressed concerned the nature of 
the procedures involved in the solicitation and administration of federal 
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funds. Forty-seven percent (7 of ^ S) of the fiscal officers reported 
that the administrative efforts required for the receipt and use of 
federal monies is so great as to make their overall utility questionable. 
The paperwork required, the complexity of forms, and the danands of 
periodic reports result in massive administrative costs for the receiv- 
ing institutions. These sentiments were echoed by one-fifth of all the 
deans, who felt that federal grant procedures required an excessive 
amount of their time and resources. 

Not only the quantity of administrative requirements but the quality 
of administrative procedures is seen by junior college officials as a 
major problem area in federal funding. One- third of the deans of 
instruction [5 of 15) and one-fifth of the deans of vocational educa- 
tion (3 of 15) pointed to such qualitative limitations as inflexibility 
in the administration of federal funds, the requirement of advisory com- 
mittees which are not really useful, and the difficulty in gearing federal 
programs to local needs. Ntoreover, two deans and two fiscal officers pointed 
to the fact that the matching provision of some federal funds discrimi- 
nates against the poorer schools. 

The federal programs do, of course, have their positive dimensions, 
and junior college officials are not unaware of these. Seven of the 15 
fiscal officers emphasized the merits of the federal student financial 
aid programs which are especially important to low income students. 
Moreover, as four of the fiscal officers (27 percent) pointed out, federal 
funding programs stimulate the colleges to expand in needed areas, espe- 
cially in innovative programs such as auto -tutorial projects. Thirteen 
percent of the deans intci viewed (4 of 30) expressed similar views. 
Another strength of federal programs cited by the college officials is 
the support they give to the building and equipment acquisition programs 
of the colleges. The distribution of responses concerning federal pro- 
grams from the three groups of college officials is shown in Table 4- 9. 
It is evident from the table that the perceived weaknesses of federal 
programs substantially outnumber the perceived strengths. Seventy per- 
cent of the comments of the deans and 57 percent of the responses of the 
fiscal officers were negative in content. It is apparent, then, that 
from the point of view of the college officials federal funding programs 
are in need of substantial improvement. 
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Conclusion 

As the costs of educational programs expand, the junior colleges 
find themselves increasingly dependent financially upon state imd federal 
governmental agencies. Financial dependence has also resulted in 
decreased administrative autonomy, as governmental entities have quali- 
fied their support with certain procedural requisites. Although junior 
college officials recognize the merits and the necessity of such finan- 
cial relationships, the predominant theme in their assessments of such 
ties is a negative one. Insufficiency of funds, as well as inflexibil- 
ity and excessiveness in bureaucratic requirements, prompts college 
officials to increasingly question the overall utility of such 
arrangements. 

General Conclusion 

The interviews with the leading officials of the junior colleges 
were far ranging and loosely structured in order to allow as much orig- 
inality, spontaneity, and depth of response as feasible within the out- 
line of the major issues. This format, rather than a highly structured, 
close-ended questionnaire, was deemed most appropriate to elicit a free 
flow of ideas on a variety of topics. Indeed, variety is perhaps the 
best characterization of these interviews. The views summarized in 
these reports reflect the thinking of many men in different posts within 
a heterogeneous group of colleges. Given the differences in nature of 
the colleges included in this survey and the limited size of the sample, 
it cannot be suggested that these individuals constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of junior college officials. On the other hand, 
however, the inclusion in this survey of a variety of officials from 
disparate colleges does suggest that the range of issues discussed 
includes most of the major problems facing the junior colleges today. 

These suminaries, then, serve at least two major purposes: (1) to 
identify the range of major problems experienced by junior colleges, 
and (2) to provide a basis for comparison between the perspectives of 
the college officials who are daily *'on the line*', and the perspectives 
of analysts and other national commentators as expressed in the various 
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national conferences. A review of the views expressed in the interviews 
summarized here suggests that there is both congruity and disparity 
between junior college officials and junior college analysts. It was 
found, for example, that the views of junior college presidents did 
substantiate, albeit indirectly, the view of analysts who detect a lack 
of well articulated educational goals to guide the colleges. Moreover, 
many of the major administrative problems identified by national analysts, 
such as faculty/ administrative relations, finances, and organizational- 
procedural problems were verified by the respondents of this study. 
Likewise the need to improve the quality of instruction, and the need 
to develop facilities for intramural research, which have been extensively 
discussed in conferences of leading analysts and commentators, were 
echoed by the junior college officials involved in the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the colleges. 

Two areas of disparity were notable, however, between the college 
officials interviewed and the participants of the national conferences. 
First was the issue of community relations. The general consensus of the 
conferences was that there exists a great need to improve and expand com- 
munity programs. The junior college officials, however, did not reflect 
this concern to a like degree. Although college officials certainly 
endorse the importance of community services, their overall assessment 
of their success in this area was generally higher than that of the con- 
ference members. Likewise, there appears to be a difference in the views 
of these two groups of men regarding the issue of open door policy. Many 
of the speakers at national conferences expressed concern over the number 
of unreached students. The college officials did not voice this as a 
major problem with the same frequency or intensity as did the partici- 
pants of the national conferences. These disparities are themselves of 
great interest and should be the subject of expensive study. 

In summary, the staff of The Study of Junior Colleges were impressed 
with two themes which seemed to run through many of the interviews. 
First, a genuine commitment to the continual improvement in the quality 
of instruction. And secondly, a genuine commitment to the idea of the 
dignity and worth inherent in the world of work. 



CHAPTER 5 



STUDim PROFILES 

The source of the survey profiles which follow was the cross- 
tabulation by institution of eacli item in the student questionnaires, 
which allowed for student and institutional conparisons on eacli question. 
The commentary emphasizes the statistically significant aspects of the 
data vJien comparing institutions; for exanple, where frequencies at 
specific institutions are significantly divergent from the mode, or 
where the response raiige among institutions seems particularly wide. 

Patterns of institutional differences were noted \A\en apparent. 
Chi square analyses indicated highly significant differe.ices (p<.001) 
among institutions in most cases. However, in several instances no 
pattern was apparent on any single variable or combination of variables. 
Where unusually high or low proportions of students responded similarly 
in more than one institution, however, an atten^)t was made to describe 
likenesses among the student populations in terms of such variables as 
socioeconomic status, ethnicity, ^^ize, and curricula enphasis. Discus- 
sion in the above chapter on methodology pointed out that this was an 
exploratory study. A great variety of the students* educational, socio- 
logical, and attitudmal experiences was explored, resulting in an enor- 
mous amount of data. (A very few items, which appeared less important 
than others or which showed little or no v^ari jice, ^^^re not developed in 
the report • ) 

Inportant to remember, too, i:. that this study took a case study 
approach to the community college. Saiiple schools were selected on the 
basis of some unique cha±acteiistic. One exanple is Palmerston, the only 
trade/ technical institution with little or no attention directed to transfer 
or liberal arts programs. Another is Ward, the only private institution 
among the 15. Manning is still another, vhere approximately 98 percent 
of the students are Black. In view of this institutional uniqueness, it 
would be inappropriate to attempt any generalization of all junior college 
students e Although occasionally the comments might seem to inply univer- 
sality, the intent was stylistic, usually meant to avoid constant repeti- 
tion of one or two wordSo For exanple, the word "students" applies only 
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to the respondents surveyed • 

The responses for the students on the \Aiole for the entire set of 
questionnaires may be viewed in Appendix C, The data were too extensive 
to show institutional differences for all items. Some tables, however, 
were prepared to facilitate presentation of the data both the very 
simple distributions deemed highly relevant and the more conplex data 
vAiere respondents were asked to check a multitude of statements within a 
single item. For conparative purposes, the institutions were classified 
according to a high^ medium, or low level of socioeconomic status detemined 
by their institutional characteristics (see Chapter 3), The parentheti- 
cal codes following the listing of each institution further classifies 
the institutions accordingly: 

1. W: predominantly vvJiite enrollment 

2. B: predominantly Black enrollment 

3. M: mixed enrollment, with large proportions of white and racial 

minority students 

4. S: suburban location 

5. U: urban location 

6. U-S: urban-suburban location 

7. R: rural location 

Numbers in the tables vaiy according to the number of missing responses, 
or v*iether the item was submitted to all students, or to one of the three 
sifcsamples of students (see Chapter 2). 

As also stated earlier, anonymity of schools was an important consid- 
eration in this report c Therefore, fictitious names were substituted for 
the actual names. Pfowever. the descriptions of the 15 institutions in the 
Institutional Profiles (Chapter 3) provide a means of classifying the 
types of schools embodied in this report considerably beyond the categor- 
ies and codes contained in the tables. 

The findings related to the deliberately wide range of variables in- 
corporated in the Student Survey are summarized below according to the 
following broad categories: 

1. Background characteristics 

2. College choice and expectations 

3. Educational status 

4. Financial status 



5, Occupational status and expectations 

6. Self -perception and institutional evaluation 

The total sajiple response to all items may be found together with 
this chapter's tables in Appendix C of the separately bound Technical 
Appendixes of Volure IL 

Background Characteristics 

Personal Characteristics 

As shown in Table 5-1, 71 percent of th3 students sainpled were between 
the ages of 16 and 25- However, less than 40 percent were -between 16 and 
19 years of age, the most common ages of students during their first two 
years after high school. Tlie majority of the students were in the age range 
of most senior college students and graduates. Nearly 17 percent of the 
students were over 30 years old. Schools v;ith the greatest proportion of 
students from 16 to 25 years of age represented a higher socioeconomic strata 
(Quanto and Newson) , while institutions with the greatest proportion of stu- 
dents over 30 years old, Lowell, Ward, and Carter, represented generally 
lower socioeconomic strata and inner city or suburban areas. 

Fifty- eitht percent of the respondents were male, 42 percent female. 
^ schools, Lowell, a large school with an emphasis on vocational -tech- 
nical curricula, and Ward, the private institution also technically 
oriented, had a dii:; report lonately high number of male^;, 76 and 83 per- 
cent rr -pectively , 

Ihirty- three percent of the student sample were married, and over 6 
i^orcent were divorced or widowed. The outstanding exception among insti- 
tutions was Ward, a private school, \^Jle^e 72 percent of the respondents 
were married, and none were divorced (Table 5-2J. Of those married, most 
had at least one child and over 46 percenc had 2 or more (Table 5-3). 
Obviously a gieat many of the students surveyed had adult family respon- 
sibilities going far beyond their roles as students. 

-Vr^oximately 57 percent of ' -le male respondents never served in the 
military, and 40 percent were veterans. Three percent were in active 
service. Twenty-seven percent of the veterans were supported by the G.I. 
Bill, with the largest proportion (45 percent j found at Foster. Of 
those who had not served, the largest percentages wer ; at Newson (88 per- 
cent), Quanto (80 percent), and Palmerston (72 percent), but no pattern 
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of institutional characteristics was apparent, although differences among 
schools were highly significant. 

Twenty-six percent of the respondents reported living in large cities; 
39 percent were living m suburbs of a large city or a medium sized city; 
30 percent were living m a small town; and 5 percent in rural areas- 
Ninety-four percent of the respondents at Manning and 93 percent at Walden 
reported living in a large city, compared to 93 percent at Newson and 85 
percent at Palme rston who were living in small towns or farm country. At 
the remainder of the institutions, the distribution among respondents was 
more diverse but centered more around the suburbs and medium sized cities. 
In schools with the heaviest enrollment of Black and Mexican -American 
students, the large majority of students reported living in large cities. 
In six of the eight schools witli predominantly Caucasian enrollments, the maj 
ity reported living in smaller cities or small towns. 

Althou^ community college students are predominantly commuters, ap- 
parently the students in the present sanple were not commuting from their 
parents' homes. Slightly less than half of thS students reported living 
with parents^ guardians, or relatives. The next largest proportion (31 
percent) lived with spouses, and the remaining lived with friends or alone. 
The institutional range of students living with their parents wcs from 20 
percent to 88 percent, the lowest proportions being at Sherwood (20 per- 
cent), Lowell (27 percent), and Ward (28 percent), and the highest (88 
percent) at Quanto, located in a largely white urban area. 

The religious background of the students was not entirely expected, 
as indicated in Table 5-4. Forty-one percent of the respondents were 
Protestantj, 57 percent Catholic, and only 1 percent were Jewish, a higher 
proportion of Catholics, and smaller proportions of Protestants and Jews 
than are found nationally. Catholics were particularly disproportionately 
represented at Walden (b8 percent), Quanto (62 percent). Ward (60 percent), 
a.d Meade (54 percent) institutions located in areas of the countr>^ where 
there is a considerable overrepresentation of Catholics compared to their 
proportion of the population nationally. The only schools reporting as 
many is 3 percent Jewish students were Appleton and Walden. Almost two- 
thirds of the students a" Newson and Palmers ton were Protestant. Only 11 
percent of the stuJems tn the whole reported they had no religion at all, 
with institutional figures varying from less than 6 percent at Ward, Shaw, 
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and Palmers ton to 21 to 25 percent at Sherwood, Appleton, and Langs ton. 
According to the data shown for item 35, Form A of Appendix C, the propor- 
tions of religious affiliation among students corresponded closely to 
those reported for their parents. 

The students* racial background appears in Table 5-5. Less than 1 
percent of the respondents in all schools were American Indian or Puerto 
Rican, a little over 1 percent were Oriental, 5 percent were Mexican- 
American, 16 percent were Black, and 7> percent were Caucasian. In 8 of 
the 15 institutions, . aucasians predominated by a large majority (at 
least 8? pe/cent). Only one of these institutions was at the low socio- 
economic level whereas over 96 percent of the students at all three of 
the high socioeconomic institutions were white. Students at Manning were 
predominantly Black (98 percent) , and in Langs ton and Foster Blacks re- 
presented about 41 percent of the responding sample. At Shaw approximate- 
ly 67 percent of the students were Caucasian, and 28 percent Mexican- 
American; in the most racially diverse institution, Lowell, approximately 
42 percent of the respondents were Caucasian, 31 percent Black, and 
18 percent Mexican-American. 

Twenty-three percent of the students sampled came from homes where 
a foreign language was spoken during childhood (Table 5-6). The hetero- 
geneity of nationalities in particular schools seems to retlect the hetero- 
geneity of jiationalities in their communities. For example, two schools 
*^itli a large Mexican-American population were located in cities with a 
similar ethnic population, as was one with a large proportion of relatively 
recent Luropean immigrants. These three schools (Shaw, Lowell, and Walden) 
each had about 40 percent of the respondents reporting a foreign language 
background. Tlie lowest proportion flO percent) of foreign language stu- 
dents in any school Wc.3 at Palmerston, a small rural southern school, and 
Meade was next with 11 percent. Again, although no pattern was discernible, 
differences among schools were highly significant. 

0-/eral], considerable diversity in personal characteristics existed 
among the students surveyed, and this diversity persisted among the insti- 
tutions they attended. But so, too, is a potentially important nattem 
discerned: most of the students were not youths just out of high school; 
many were advanced in years, many had already seen military service, and 
a great many had marriage and family responsibilities or were living 
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independently of their parents. They represented different religio- 
cultural values and races o Many came from second -language homes (and 
possibly with corresponding educational handicaps). 

These facts have mpjor inplications for the planning and development 
of curricula, as well as for the consideration of student financial needs, 
the time required for program conpletion, counseling needs, and the extra- 
curricular activities appropriate to these students. The data also suggest 
that community colleges are attracting significant numbers of the various 
cultural components of their communities, again, with attendent implica- 
tions for the educational programs olferea. The situation is further sug- 
gested by the following related da i on the student'^' rocioeconomic status. 

Soci ceconomic Status 

Major (^'^terminants of a student's socioeconomic status are his family's 
financial, educational, and occupational status and potential as well as 
his family ' '^. cultural and religious values and ethnic background. Com- 
bined, these variables greatly determine the individual's position in life, 
and are highly related to his educational progress. Therefore indicators 
of all of these variables were included in the survey. As seen in Table 
5-7, 67 percent of the students reported that, when they were 17 years old, 
their families' income was less than $10,000; 35 percent reported incomes 
of less than $6,000 during this time. Considering that nearly 40 percent 
of the students were between the ages of i6 to 19 years of age, evidently 
a large proportion of them were living at or close to poverty level. 

TTiere were noticeable differences among schools on this variable. 
In the $3,000 or less bracket ^ the range among schools is from 3 to 29 
percent, the lowest percentages at this income level attending schools 
with the smallest proportion of minority students, and the highest per- 
^.i.ages in schools with the most minority students. In four of the schools, 
all with large Black student enrollments, half or more of lie respondents 
reported less than $6,000 per year income. Students at one institution, 
Sherwood, on the southeast coast, with ^ racial composition of 82 percent 
white and 14 percent Black respondents, repoited a high proportion (34 
percent) of family income over the $15,000 per year level ; and at another 
predominately Caucasian school, Meade, 22 percent of the respondents 
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reported incomes at that level. Other institutions showed considerably 
fewer students with family incomes that high. 

According to these data, there was a large diversity of income levels 
among institutions, with a high percentage of students from lower income 
circumstances. As will be seen later in this report, however, a lar^^ 
majority indicated plans to transfer and to continue through college to- 
ward advanced degrees. Apparently they expect a radical improvement in 
their financial situation; failing that, perhaps their plans should be 
opened to some serious reevaluatiOii. possibly with the assistance of the 
counseling staff. Otherwise, they may find themselves left with a par- 
tial educati 1, not readily saleable in any field. 

Forty-three percent of the fathers of respondents were reported to 
have had less than a high school education, vAiile 11 percent reported 
attaining a bascalaurate degree or post-graduate education. Institution- 
al differences were statisticall) significant; three schools of large or pre 
dominate Black enrollments, Foster, Palmers ton, and Manning, were notably 
higher in the proportion of students wtio reported their fathers had less 
than a hi^ school education; and three, T^pleton, Kinsey, and Meade, had 
proportionately more s::udents whose fathers attained a baccalaurate de- 
gree or above. 

The overall figures for mothers' education were similar to those for 
fathers. Proportionately fewer mothers, however, were reported to have 
graduated from college, but '^Iso slightly fewer were reported to have less 
than a high school diploma. Institutional differences were apparent 
among schools on the level of mothers' education, but no pattern was evi- 
dent. Appleton, with 35 percent Black respondents, was singular for 
hav:ng had a higher proportion of fathers and mothers vdth at least a 
bachelor^ s degree than any other school. 

TTie educational level of the students' parents as reported in the 
present survey corroborates what is known about the socioeconomic status 
generally among two-year college students. Moreover, this status is low 
compared to the pa"^ental educational level of four-year college and uni- 
versity students, as indicated in Volume I of The Study of Junior Col- 
leges . The same phenomenon is reflected in the occupational levels of 
tbf* rtudcnt^' parents. 
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Item 8 of the common form of the student questionnaire (Appendix C) 
requested the students to clarify each of their parent's occupation (and 
their expectations about themselves) according to twelve categories \A\en 
the students were 17 years old. The categories were arranged as much as 
possible from lowest to highest based on the amount of education, train- 
ing, skil],and responsibility generally required by occupations in the 
different categories. Two categories remain apart from this hierarchy, 
"unemployed** and 'tiousewife'*; the middle categories overlap along the 
criteria considered. 

Thirty-two percent of the respondents' fathers were enployed in low 
status occupations, either as unskilled or semi-skilled workers when the 
students were 17 years old. In the two lowest occupationaJ categories 
for fathers, the institutional laii^^ was from 19 percent at Meade to 73 
percent at Manning. Th^ next highest proportion of fathers with unskilled 
or semi-skilled occi^ations was found at Lowell, a large inner-city voca- 
tional-technical institution on the west coast with a large minority 
student population. 

On the other end of the occupational spectrum were 15 percent of the 
fathers v;ho were employed either in positions requiring at least a col- 
lege education or a professional degree, including 2 percent at the high- 
est level, incorporating such occupations -^s physician, professor, and 
lavvyer. The range at this level was from 3 percent at Manning to 25 per- 
cent at Meade, Kinsey, Appleton, Meade, and Carter all reported fathers' 
occupations at the managerial and professional levels as being higher 
than the 15 percent reported by the total sajiple. One of these schools, 
y^pleton, was the only one with a large minority enrollment. The largest 
proportions of fathers classified in the middle occupational categories 
were skilled craftsmen or foremen {ll percent) or owner or managers of a 
small business (11 percent). Only two percent of the fathers were reported 
to be semi- professionals or technicians. 

Although tiiere is a high correlation between income, education, and 
occupation, this was not found to be consistently the case when examin- 
ing institutional differences in the present study. That is, schools 
with a higji proportion of students vtose -^athcrs had low level occupa- 
tions ^>^/ere not necessari'^y the schools vAiose s\udcnts reported the low- 
est income level for their families; c the lowest educational level for 
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their parents. The exception was at Manning, where students consistently 
reported depressed levels of educational status, income, and occupations 
for their families. 

A sinple majority of the students' mothers (53 percent) reportedly 
were housewives. Most of the working mothers had semi- or unskilled 
occupations (20 percent) or skilled clerical occupations (14 percent). 
The proportions of mothers who had semi- or unskilled occupations varied 
by institution from 8 percent at Appleton to 44 percent at Manning. Six 
percent of the students' mothers were employed in positions requiring at 
least a baccalaureate degree. Institutional differences in the upper 
level categories were less pronounced for mothers' occupational levels 
than for fathers'; the range being from 2 to 13 percent. 

The diverse but relatively low socioeconomic status of the students 
continued to be reflected in their report of the cultural interests of 
their families, indicated by the number of books in their homes. Over- 
all, 40 percent of the students reported less than 50 books; another 20 
percent reported 50 to 100 books; and 40 percent reported nore than 100. 
The latter figure included the 16 percent of the students who reported 
at least 250 books in their homes, quite possibly the minimal indicator 
of families with real interest in reading books. Institutional differ- 
ences were not highly significant statistically. But, as expected, gen- 
erally, schools recruiting low socioeconomic status and/or minority stu- 
dents disproportionately had students with fewer books in the home -- a 
factor \*.ich may have implications for program development for book- 
oriented courses which predominate in college. 

Although the present data are based on selective case studies, like 
those on parental education, they consistently reflect what is known 
about junior college students generally, compared to four-year college 
and university students, again as shown m Volume I of this study. The 
family backgrounds of a disproportionately large segment of community col- 
lege students are apparently more circumscribed than those of four-year 
college students; implying the necessity for more intensive consideration 
of their educational needs. The judgmerL here is that the conmunity col- 
leges should be commended for attainting to respond to the diallenge of 
these educational needs. 
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High School Experience 

When asked v4iat type of high school they attended, the students 
responded that they cajne predominately from public high scliools (85 per- 
cent! . Eigjity-one percent of those sanpled attended a regular public 
high school, the raiige varying from a high of 97 percent to a low of 54 
percent, with no apparent pattern among institutions. Only 4 percent 
attended a public trade/technical hi^ school, the institutional range 
among institutions being from 0 to 24 percent. 

Twelve percent of the sanple attended a Catholic high school. There 
was no di<?tinct pattern in the distribution of Catholic high school gra- 
duates among the various colleges, although Walden and Foster recruited 
notably high proportions of these students. The data suggest that, un- 
I'ke past decades » the majority of Catholics in college are not coming 
rom Catholic high schools. This situation is indicated by the large 
proportion of Catholics in the sanple at large, and particularly in certain 
colleges, discussed under the heading cf Personal Characteristics above, 
\A\idi far exceeds the proportion of students from Catholic high schools. 
(Aspects of this phenomenon have been treated elsev^ere; see Trent, 1967.) 

Ninety- three peicent of the students in the survey had completed 
high school prior to entering college. The frequency ranged from a high 
of 100 percent at Newson to a low of 83 percent at Langston. Institu- 
tions with the highest proportions of high school graduates were those 
with predominately v^iite student bodies (Newson, Quanto, and Meade), 
while those with the lowest proportions had large Black enrollments 
(Lowell, Manning, and Langston). The students were not attending these 
colleges in order to gain their high school diplomas, although 
this has been a traditional service of community colleges. This fact is 
further corroborated by the students' reasons for attending college, 
noted in a subsequent section of this report. 

^^proximately 47 percent of the students had taken general high 
school courses, the range among schools vaiying from a high of 67 percent 
at Foster to a low of 9 percent at Quanto (Table 5-8). Nearly 41 per- 
cent of the students had had college preparatory courses in high school 
with an institutional range of 19 to 73 percent. There was a marked dis- 
tribution pattern according to the ethnicity of the student bodies: the 
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highest percentages of students with college preparator>^ courses attended 
colleges which predominantly enrolled Caucasian students (Quanto, Carter, and 
Kinsey), while tlie Icwest percentages attended colleges with a relatively 
large proportion of Black students (Manning, Foster, and Lowell). Only 
4 percent of the students had taken vocational arts high school programs. 
The largest proportion of students with this background (approximately 
15 percent) was at Lowell, a large, \X)cationally-oriented college wi^h a 
relatively high proportion of minority students, while the smallest pro- 
portions (approximately 1 percent) were at five diverse types of colleges 
(Quanto, Newson, Foster, Shaw, and Carter). Business and vocational back- 
grounds were most hea\dly represented in three colleges: Lowell, M^anning, and 
Waru, the latter a private institution with older, largely male student 
population^ y^parently, then, these community college students were 
largely public educated, and minority students were disproportionately 
non-academic in their high school orientations. 

Regardless of the students' high school program, relatively few of 
them entered college with apparent disadvantages in terms of academic 
achievement. Ninety percent of the students reported having at least a 
C average and only 9 percent reported less than a C average. Thirty- four 
percent of the students reported a B average and 5 percent reported an A 
average. There were no marked differences on this variable between hi^ 
socioeconomic insticutions enrolling predominantly Caucasia^n students and 
low socioeconomic institutions with large proportions of minority students. 

The students sanpled did not appear to participate a great deal in 
high school extracurricular activities, as indicated by the response rate 
to item 48, Form B in Appendix C. A majority participated 'Very much" 
or "some'* in only three of the nine specified activities: sports; music, 
art, and drama; and miscellaneous academic activities related to their school 
woA. A considerable majority of the students (65 to 88 percent) parti- 
cipated "little or none" in six of the activities: publications, debating, 
student government, religious groiq^s, social groups such as fraternities, 
and political groups, the latter having the Iwest participation. The 
two most popular activities were ^oorts and music, art, and drama activi- 
ties; 27 and 24 iiercent of tne students, respectively, reported partici- 
pating "very much" in these activities. 

Manning students were consistently among the schools with the highest 
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frequency of participation in high school activities of all kinds; and 
Palmerston placed m the upper frequencies in a great Tiajority of the 
categories. Ward most often appeared ainong the schools with the lowest 
frequency of participation in these activities. 

The majority of the students left their high scliools with at least 
a moderately positive view about the extent they benefited from high 
school. IVhen asked to indicate whether they benefited "not at all", 
"some", or "a lot" m six specified areas, at least 70 percent of the 
students reported benefiting "some" or "a lot" m all areas. In no 
case, however, did a majority of students feel they benefited "a lot," 
and approximately 30 percent of the responding students felt they did 
not benefit at all in four of the six areas: activities m school or- 
ganizations, athletics, vocational classes, and business classes. 

The studentb responded most positively to classroom learning activi- 
ties, followed by social activities, ^tore specifically, 52 percent of 
the students felt that they had derived "some" benefit from cla*^sroom 
learning activities in high school, and 43 percent felt they had benefited 
"a lot." Conversely, orly five percent reported no benefit from such acti- 
vities. The range of r'isponse trequencies was limited, and there was no 
discernible pattern in the distribution of responses among schools. 

Fifty percent of the students reported "some" benefit from high school 
social activities, and 31 percent reported "a lot." Tlie schools in which 
the students most frequently reported "a lot" of social benefits were 
those with relatively small student bodies (Manning, Palmerston, and 
Newson) . 

TWenty-nine percent of tlie students reported no benefits from high 
school organizational activities, whereas 28 percent reported "a lot." As 
with social activities, the schools m which students most frequently re- 
ported a lot of such high school benefits were those with relatively 
small student bodies (Palmerston, Sherwood, and Newson). Forty-one per- 
cent of the students reported benefiting "some" from high school athletic 
activities, 31 percent reported benefiting "a lot", and 28 percent "none at 
all." 

Forty-two percent of those who had high school vocational classes 
reported benefiting "some" from them and 27 percent reported benefiting "a 
lot." The schools with the higher response frequencies seemed to be those 
with Black student bodies and with strong vocational emphases (Palmerston 
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and Loh'ell). Cf those \^flO had high school business classes, 44 percent 
reported "some" benefit from them and 28 percent reported "a lot." 

Hie students at two schools, in particular, were highly consistent 
in their responses across all areas -- Ward, vjhere a high proportion of 
the students reported no benefits, and Palmerston, v^iere a high propor- 
tion reported "a lot" of benefits in most of the areas. The outstanding 
differences between these two school, are ethnicity and type of locale, 
the former being of largely Caucasian enrollment in an urban area, the 
latter having a large Black enrollment in a rural area. 

For the most part the high school experience variables distinguished 
both among individuals and institutions. No doubt some of the differ- 
ences found warrant further consideration. An exanple is tlie fact that 
the institutions which enrolled disproportionate number of minority and 
low socioeconomic students also had disproportionately large numbers of 
students who had not taken a college preparatory program, in spite of the 
fact that the iiiajority of these students expressed plans to transfer to 
a four-year college or university. 

But regardless of the diversity found, a dominant student profile 
again .^rges. For the most part the students surveyed came from public 
high schools where they at least demonstrated average academic perfor- 
mance, most likely in a general education rather than college preparatory 
progran. They were littJ involved in extra-curricular activities. Yet, 
although they did not feel they gained a great deal fr-m their classroom 
and extra-curricuJar activities they did feel that they benefited from 
them to some degree. In the vernacular, they did not appear especially 
"tiOTicd on" to their educational experiences, nor "turned off." A 
major challenge may be to encourage them toward further involvement and 
interest in their educr.tion. 

« 

College Choice and Expectations 
Aspects of the Decision to Go to College 

In response to the question pertaining to the time the respondents 
decided to attend college, 30 percent did not decide to attend until 
after graduation from high school (Table 5-9). The frequencies range 
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from a high of 70 percent to a low of 17 percent. Ward was exceptionally 
high in this regard. If the anomaly of Ward is disregard- , it appears 
that the schools with large proportions of Black students had relatii^ely 
higher percentages of students v4io decided late to attend college. How- 
ever, the converse is not necessarily true, that is, those who decided 
early, or took for granted the decision, to attend college were not 
found solely among students at schools with low proportions of Black stu- 
dents. TVenty seven percent of the students reported that they had taken 
college attendance for granted throughout high school, a smaller figure 
than is reported in the research on students \A\o attend four-year institu- 
tions » These findings are particularly relevant since the later students 
decide to attend college the less likely they are to persist in college 
(see Trent and Medsker, 1968) , 

Of the students sanpled, approximately 54 percent said they dis- 
cussed educational plans and vocational interests with their parents, 
either "jften" or 'Very often." The persons with whom the students dis- 
cussed their plans "often" or "very often" are noted in con^josite Table 
5-10 and more definitively in Table 5-11. A notably high response fre- 
quency was foifad among students at Manning. The confcined responses for 
•often" and 'Very often" ranged from a high of 80 percent to a low of 39 per- 
cent. Although there was a wide range of response rates, there was no 
discernible pattern of institutional differences. 

Tiiirty percent of the students said thev had talked "often" or "very 
often" with counselors regarding their plans, whereas 27 percent reported 
they had not talked at all with counselors in this regard. Althou^ 
there seemed to be no pattern in the distribution of responses among 
schools, over 40 percent of the respondents at some schools checked this 
variable conpared to fewer than 20 percent at others. Considering the 
inportant role counselors could play in this regard it seems remaricable 
that so few students discussed their educational and career plans with 
them. 

Only 25 percent of the students reported talking "often" with teachers 
regarding their plans The responses by sdicol ranged from a hi^ of 50 
percent at Manning to a low of 13 percent at Meade. Thirty-eight percent 
of the students reported not talking at all to teachers in this regard. 
Overall, it appears that those schools with the greatest responses are 
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schools with large proportions of Black students (Manning, Langston, and 
Palinerston), while those with the lowest are schools with soall propor- 
tions of Blacks (Ward, Carter, and Meade) . 

Only 5 percent of the students reported that they discussed their 
plans with a minister, rabbi, or priest "often" or 'Very often." Students 
at Manning rated conparatively high on this measure. Twenty percent 
reported that they discussed their plans "often" with their spiritual 
counselors. Twenty-three percent of the students reported discussing 
educational plans with other adults either "often" or 'Very often." The 
frequencies ranged from a high of 35 percent to a low of 14 percent. 
Ward was markedly high in this regard but otherwise there was no discern- 
ible pattern in the distribution of responses among schools. 

Thirty percent of the students reported discussing educational 
plans with siblings either "often" or "very often." The frequencies range 
from a high of 54 percent to a low of 16 percent. ITie response rate at 
Manning was notably higji and, once again, the schools with the highest 
frequencies were ones with large proportions of Black students (Manning, 
Langston, ^^pleton, and Palmerston), v^iile those with the lowest frequen- 
cies were ones with small proportions of Black students (Carter, Kinsey, 
and Ward). 

Sixty percent of the students reported that they talked to friends 
either "often" or 'Very often" regarding educational plans. The frequen- 
cies ranged from a high of 71 percent to a low of 40 percent. There was 
no obvious pattern in the distribution of responses among schools. 

According to these data, students discussed educational and voca- 
tional plans more with parents and friends than with any others, includ- 
ing school personnel. Even at Manning, vAiere the hi^est proportions 
of students reported seeking counsel about these concerns, only about half 
reported discussing them with teadiers or counselors. Ward, the private 
institution with a largely adult, male enrollment, was consistently 
among the schools witli the lowest proportion of studem.s vrfio discussed 
their plans with any of the groips listed in the questionnaire. 

Regardless of the amount the students discussed their plans, or 
with whom, only parents were viewed as having '*much" influence on the 
students' decision to attend co'ilege by any great proportion of students. 
In contrast, a majority of the students felt that their counselors and 
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teachers had '^little or no'' influence. This report was in response to 
the request that the students indicate how much influence parents, counse- 
lors, teachers other adults, and members of their own age group had on their 
decision to go to college by checking for each group specified whether 
their influence was ''much/* "some," "little or none" (item 39 (a), Fom B). 

Forty- fiv^e percent of the students reported that their parents had 
had a great deal of influence on their decision to attend college, while 
26 percent reported no parental influence The lowest proportion of stu- 
dents (49 percent) cldiming no parental influence on this decision was at 
Ward. 

Fifty -SIX percent of the responding students reported that counse- 
lors had had "little or no" influence on their decision to attend college, 
varying from a high of 75 percent at Sherwood with a large Mexican- 
American enrollment to a low of 30 percent at Manning with a predomin- 
ately Black enrollments Only 12 percent of the respondents at all schools 
reported that counselors had had much influence in this regard, a finding 
which corresponds to the small numbers vAio discussed their educational 
and career plans with counselors. 

Over half of the students (52 percent) reported that their teachers 
had had "little or no" influence on their decision to attend college, while 
only 13 percent said that their teachers had had "much" influence in this 
regard. The range of those reporting "little or no" influence from teachers 
was highest at Ward (73 percent) and lowest at Manning (27 percent). How- 
ever, there was no discernible pattern in the distribution of responses 
among colleges. 

Only 16 percent of the students reported that other adults had had 
"much" influence on their decision to attend college, v/hile 44 percent re- 
ported that oth.er adults influenced them in this regard 'Very little" or 
"not at allc" Although the pattern is not totally consistent, it * juld 
appear that other adults have a greater influerxe on students at schools 
with large proportions of Black students, and relatively less influence 
on the students at schools with predominately white students. 

Twenty-five percent of the students reported that membeis of their 
own age group had had a great deal cf influence on their decision to 
attend college, while 32 percent said that they had been influenced very 
little or not at all by peers, ^ Institutional differences were nominal in 
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in this respect. 

The students v/ere also asked to indicate which of their groups had 
the most influence on their decision to attend college (part B of item 
39, Form Bj . IVenty-four percent of the students failed to respond to 
this question, perhaps because they were uncertain about the matter. 
Hie students who did respond, however, indicated that their parents, 
above all, were most influential, 

As shown in Table 5-12, 52 percent of the responding stiodents said 
that their parents were the most important persons in their decision to 
attend college The range of response rates ran from a high of 64 per- 
cent at Newson to a low of 22 percent at Ward. This finding is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that Newson is characterized by a particu- 
larly young student body, i^ereas the enrollment at Ward consists large- 
ly of older, male students. The group mentioned second most frequently 
in this regard were peers (23 percent), followed by other adults (13 per- 
cent) , counselors f6 percent) , and teachers (6 percent) , 

Tliese current findings reflect tliose of more extensive previous re- 
search (Feldman ^ Newcomb, 1969; Trent, 1970; Trent 5 Medsker, 1968). 
Parents play a dominant role in students' decisions about their educa- 
tion and educational progress. Peers play a secondary role, and teachers 
and counselors a relatively minor role, as perceived by students. Of 
course, school personnel may be more influential than students realize, 
but they may also have the potential of exerting positive influences 
not presently realized. 

By association, peer influence on college attendance was indicated 
another way by the students sampled, although not to the extent shown by 
four-year college and university students. IVhen asked how many high 
school friends went to college, 49 percent of the students reported that 
most or nearly all of their friends went to college (Table 5-13). The 
frequencies varied from a high of 70 percent (Newson) to a low of 31 per- 
cent (Langston). Only 15 percent reported that very few of their friends 
had attended college. Students at schools with large proportions of Black 
students most frequently said tliat very few of their friends attended col- 
lege (Lowell, Langston, and Apple ton) , while students who gave this res- 
ponse least frequently were found in schools with predominately white stu- 
dent bodies (Kinsey, Quanto, and Newson). 



Even though most of the students surveyed reported at least soine 
friends attending college, the fact that less than half of the students 
reported inost of their friends attending college in contrast to a pre- 
dominance of four-year college students, most of whose friends attend col- 
lege, suggests that junior college students may have less peer reinforce- 
ment to go to college compared to senior college students. This, in 
turn, may be related to the striking difference in withdrawal rates be- 
tween the two gioups of students. 

Reasons for Going to College 

All students were asked their reasons for attending college, their 
educational objectives at their particular college, and their ultimate 
educational objectives. The students in one of the subsanples were asked 
to indicate the reasons they chose to attend their own college over 
others « 

As indicated in Table 5-16 discussed below, when students were asked 
about their educational objectives vocational preparation did not seem 
to be predominant 5 perhaps because this objective^was masked by the alter- 
nate to transfer to a four-year college. However, as shown in Table 5-14, 
when students were asked what their most inportant reason was for attend- 
ing college, 70 percent indicated that it was for vocational training, 
either training for a job (34 percent) or to enter a business career 
(36 percent). Relatively few students were concerned about obtaining a 
liberal education (9 percent), about developing their knowledge and in- 
terest in community affairs (5 percent); or their own personal enjoyment 
and enrichment [5 percent). Qni/ 1 percent of the students checked that 
their main reason for attending college was because their families wanted 
them to, their enployers requested it, or to make up high school deficien- 
cies. None of the student*, checked that their main reason for attending 
college was for the social life, for the athletics, to take part in stu- 
dent government or activities, or to be with their friends- 

Although the differences among institutions were statistically sign- 
ificant, the students' reasons for attending college appeared much more 
alike than distinct across colleges, given the large sanple and great 
amount of reasons specified. The greatest institutional differences on 



response rates by far were in reference to obtaining skills and train- 
ing for a jobo The proportions of students checking this as their most 
inportant reason for attending college ranged from ^proximately 19 per- 
cent at aiervx^ood to 64 percent at Palmerston. But even on this item the 
modal response rates approximated the total student response rate of 
some 34 percent 

As indicated b> the figures shown for common item 27 m ;^pendix C, 
proportionately more students gave as their second most inportant reason 
for attending college the obtaining of a liberal education (18 percent) 
or developing knowledge of community and world affairs (14 percent) than 
was the case for their first reason for attending college. However, the 
largest proportion (44 percent) stated as their second most inportant 
reason for attending college, vocational training, l^^^ich was consistent 
with the main reason given. Institutional differences were statisti- 
cally significant but the pattern of differences was difficult to ascer- 
tain. 

Nineteen percent of the students failed to list a third most impor- 
tant reason for attending college. Of those student > that did, the largest 
proportions checked the attainment of a liberal education (21 percent), 
to develop their knowledge of community and world affairs (18 percent), 
or for their personal enjoyment and enrichment (16 percent). 

The findings indicate that the students were attending college pri- 
marily for vocational purposes, but that an observable minority of stu- 
dents saw components of general education as secondary and tertiary 
reasons for their attending college. 

Three factors predominated when a subsample of students were asked 
to indicate the most inportant for their choosing their particular col- 
lege (Table 5-15} low cost (29 percent), the fact that the particular 
courses they wanted were offered there (27 percent), and the fact that 
the college was close to home (20 percent). Ei^t percent of the stu- 
dents indicated that their primary reason for entering their particular 
college was to improve their grades so that they could transfer to a 
four-year college. Another 3 percent indicated that it was the only 
school that they could get into because cf low grades. No more than 1 
percent of the students responded to any of the other specified reasons. 
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Wi'r lO 'I, Xhft i'OJt Iciilarl;' courses ofi' r('<!, and closeness 
to horc continued to predominate as the three rnost important 
reasons the students gave for attending their own college* Institu- 
tional differences were significant, but, as usual with these data, no 
clear pattern emergedo For exanple, Lowell had next to the lowest pro- 
portion of students Tapproximately 9 percent) idio reported low cost as 
the mam reason they attended their particular college; yet Manning 
had the highest proportion (nearly 50 percent), This difference existed 
even though both were low socioeconomic institutions. Conversely, over 
39 percent of the students at Meade and Quanto, two of the three high socio- 
economic schools, gaVe the low cost as their main reason for choosing 
their own college . compared to approximately 29 percent of the sairple at 
large . 

Lowell was singular for its low proportion of students (less than 6 
percent) \A\o gave closeness to home as their main reason for attending 
college. Lowell was also singular for having the highest proportion of 
students (approximately 64 i:)ercent) primarily because of the courses 
offered. Of course these findings no doubt occurred because of the trade/ 
technical enphasis of the institutions which likely also accounts for 
such a high proportion ot students at Palmerston (over 58 percent) and 
Ward (nearly 51 percent) attending their college mainly because of the 
courses offered. Another factor m the case of Ward's st'jdents, as ob- 
served previously, is that they were generally men attending night classes. 
These institutions are exceptional, however, for their readily mterpre- 
table uniqueness. 

For whatever reason, Walden was exceptional for its disproportionate 
nimber of students attending their college mainly to inprove their grades 
to transfer or because it was the only college they could get into because 
of their low grades. The "salvaging" function is in^portant in community 
colleges, and is openly desired by a nuiifcer of students at Walden. The 
question remains as to the effectiveness of this function. 

Educational Objectives 

All of the students were asked to indicate their educational object- 
ives botn at their institution and ultimately. As shown in Table 5-16, 



approximately 61 percent expressed plans to transfer, uliich roughly cor- 
responds with the proportion of students declaring transfer majors. As 
would be expected, the loivest proportion expressing phms tc transfer 
were at I^well and Palmerston, the two trade technical/ institutions. Tlie 
largest proportion (43 percent) who expressed plans to transfer were plan- 
ning to do so alter obtaining an Associate of Arts degree. Some students 
(8 percent J planned to transfer before two years, as shoun ^n common item 
18 for the total sample- Another 12 percent planned to transfer after 
two years witliout obtaining their A. A degree- -adding up to 20 percent 
that planned to transfer without their associate degree. 

Sixteen percent of the students were seeking associate degrees only, 
the institutional range being approximately 7 jiercent to 38 percent: the 
highest percentage at Palmerston, the southern trade/technical institution, 
and lowest percentages at the large city institutions including dominant 
Ca'ocasian middle -class institutions and those with large enrollments of 
minority ^students Less than 6 percent of the respondents reported seek- 
ing vocational certificates only, ranging from 0.4 percent to nearly 14 
percent, the lowest at Ward, the private institution, the highest at 
PaLnerston. 

Fourteen percent of the studej..s reported taking credits for occupa- 
tional preparation and 8 percent to improve their occupational skills. 
(The categories of choice on this variable were not exclusive of each other, 
as respondents were requested to check as many choices as applied). There 
was variation among institutions but not as much as might be expected con- 
sidering the variation viinong institutions in respect to their emphanis on 
vocational and technical training. 

Approximately 11 peicent of the students reported taking courses for 
personal enjoyment, the institutional range being from ]f^ss than 2 percent 
(Palmerston) to over 23 percent (l^ngston), A little over 2 percent of 
the students reported as an objective making up high sdiool deficiencies. 
This small percentage is to be exj^ected considering that most already had 
their diploir.a and considering the corresponding percentage of students who 
gave this response to the item noted above which asked about their main 
reasons for going to college. Six joorcent of the students reported having 
a variety of other educational objectives, but there were no statistically 
significant differences among institutions in respect to the proportions 
of students who stated additional objectives. In simi, then, a considerable 
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majority of the students reported as their inmediate objective transfer- 
ring to a four-year college, usually m conjunction with attaininent of an 
A. A, degree* A much smaller percentage reported several vocational objec- 
tives, suggesting that the vocational preparation stressed by the students 
as their most important reason for attending college (Table 5-14) was 
viewed by them m conjunction with a baccalaureate degree. Again, exper- 
iencing college for its intrinsic enjo>'ment seems to be of little import- 
ance to most of the students : whatever their objectives. 

Of those students who planned to transfer to a four-year college or 
university, over 66 percent exF>ected to obtain a baccalaureate degree 
(Table S-l^). There was significant variation among institutions on this 
variable. The proportion of students wanting only a bachelor's degree 
ranged from 47 percent at Manning to 85 percent at Palmers ton. The dif- 
ferentiating factor was not clear cut, inasmuch as the two institutions 
at extreme opposite s on this variable both enroll large proportions of 
minority students. TTie institution with the highest proportion of stu- 
dents planning on attaining a doctorate or professional degree was 
^^anning, an inner-city college with a nearly exclusive Black enrollment. 
The Icnvest proportion of students intending to attain a post-graduate 
degree were enrolled at Loivell and Palmerston, the two institutions most 
emr^i.asizing trade/technical education, and Ivan', the Private institution. 

Approximately half of the students planning to transfer expected to 
attend a university (48 percent) rather than a four- /ear college (37 per- 
cent) or public or private teachers college (4 percent). In total, only 
a little over 12 percent of the students planned to attend some type of 
private senior college- -a fact that may not be regarded lightly by those 
financially hard pressed institutions, many of which are counting upon 
transfer students for their sustenance. There is noticeable variation 
among institutions; students vdio planned to attend public four-year, col- 
leges ranged institutionally from less than 19 percent to 65 percent. An 
even \\dder range existed among th^ proportions of students who planned to 
attend a public university. The lowest proportion of students who planned 
to attend a public university were enrolled at Ward, the private institu- 
tion, followed by students enrolled at an inner-city low socioeconomic 
institution, Langston^ and Carter and Quanto, suburban community colleges. 
Generally there was no discernible pattern of differences except for the 
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low socioeconomic institution whose students planned to attend four-year 
colleges rather than a university. 

Certainty and Importance of Educational Plans 

The research review contained m Volume I of The Study of Junior 
Colleges makes it clear that there is an exceptionally high attrition rate 
ajnong junior college students, and that most of them neither transfer, 
attain an Associate of Arts degree, or complete a vocational program. 
Three substantial predictors of these criteria, however, are the cer- 
tainty of students* plans, ^rnd the importance both they and their parents 
place on their achieving their educational objectives, llierefore, these 
variables were considered especially important to include in the present 
survey. 

Fifty- five percent of the students expressed certainty of attaining 
their educational obiectives. Another 40 percent thought they may make 
it, but that it would be hard; 6 percent weie doubtful or considered it 
unlikely that they would meet their objectives. Tliere was relatively 
little variation among ip*=titution5 on this objective. The reservations 
expressed by so many students about the completion of their educational 
objectives may in part be compensated for by the importance they place on 
their education. 

Pully 88 percent of the students reported that college was either 
"important" or "veiy important" to them; 57 percent of the students reported 
that cQimpleting college was '\rery important" to tliem. Of course it is not 
clear from the data whether coinf^lction of college means conpleting a ter- 
minal program or obtaining a baccalaureate degree. But, regardless, this 
appears to be a very high proportion oi students asserting the inportance 
of completing college in light of the considerable previous research indi- 
cating an exceptionally high attrition rate among junior college students 
whether they were in transfer or vocational programs and the uncertainty 
they expressed about their college chances. Under the circumstances, there 
may be a lack of realism on the part of many of these students. On the 
other hand there may also be indicated by these figures significant moti- 
vation that might be capitalized on by the colleges they are attending. 
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In general; statistically significant differences exist across in- 
stitutions on this variable but the pattern of differences is difficult 
to ascertain, TTie highest proportion of students reporting conpleting 
college to be '*ver>' inpoitant" were found at Manning and Palmerston, the 
same two institutions in which the greatest proportion reported couple- 
ting college was inportant to their parents. Both of these institutions 
are characterized by heavy enrollnients of low socioeconomic and minority 
students. 

Forty-one percent of the students reported that it was very impor- 
tant" to their parents that they conplete college. Another 35 percent 
reported that it was "inportant" to their parents that they complete col- 
lege. The remaining approximately 25 percent reported their parents were 
indifferent to their children conpleting college or considered conpletion 
of college relatively unimportant ♦ 

Differences ajnong institutions were highly significant statisti- 
cally. The institutional range of proportions of students reporting hat 
it vas 'Very inportant" to their parents that they finish college varied 
from 28 percent to 60 percent. The lowest proportion of students report- 
ing these parental values attended Ward, the private institution \ith pre- 
dominately malej nigjit-time enrollment. As noted above, the largest 
proportion of students reporting these parental values attended Manning, 
the inner-city Black college, followed closely by Palmerston, a southern 
institution consisting of a large proportion of Black and low socioecon- 
omic students o This suggests a real concern on the part of minority par- 
ents that their diildren conplete higher education. If true, this fact 
may be pa^ icul^rly inportant m light of previr . research which indi- 
cates a very highi correlation between inportance to parents that their 
children coii5)lete college and their children's actual couplet ion. Where 
parental encouragement docs not exist, the colleges might be serving 
their stuaents well oy offering consistent encouragement in place of par- 
ents « But this function would depend on more interaction between students 
and faculty and counselors than is eAddent in the faculty and counselor 
survey data. 

In the meantime, a considerable majority of the students surveyed 
reported plans to transfer and at least obtain a baccalaureate degree. 
Those ivho influenced them in their educational and vocational plans were 
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reportedly their parents, their friends being a far distant second source. 
Teachers and counselors were generally viewed as having little or no in- 
fluence. The reasons the students gave for attending college generally 
most frequently had to do with their vocational training, with little 
stress on general liberal education or their own personal enjoyment or en- 
richment. They reportedly chose to enter the specific colleges they did 
because of their low cost, specific courses offered, and their proximity 
to the students* homes « 

Factors that previous research suggests are negatively related to 
the students completing their objectives are the lateness with which they 
decided to go to college, their relative lack of peer reinforcement, 
their heavy stress on vocational ism, exclusive of general education, and 
their lack of certainty of their plans. Positive correlates are the 
interest and interaction they received from their parents, and the inpor- 
tance they placed on college. In balance, the promise of many students 
conpleting their objectives is questionable, particularly in certain insti- 
tutions. 

But lack of promise coexists with conpensating potential. For 
exanple, it is apparent that the junior colleges' goal of vocational train- 
ing is clearly congruent with the needs of the majority of their students 
in spite of their avowed intention to complete at least four years of col- 
lege. Moreover, the finding that few students are interested in liberal 
education and community and world affairs may be of interest since pre- 
Adous research has found that the predominant proportion of students who 
persist in college for four years place greater emphasis than withdrawals on 
general education and appreciation of ideas and knowledge, apparently a 
value not shared by most of the students in the present sanple whether 
or not they intend to transfer. Perhaps one way of helping junior college 
students select realistic goals for themselves would be to inform them of 
the characteristics of the majority of students who successfully conplete 
a four year program. If it were pointed out to them, for instance, that 
their values significantly differ from those of the four-year aiiJ advanced 
degree students, they may wish to reconsider the probability of their 
success in conparison with students of different values or to reconsider 
their own. Although, according to the literature, our society confers 
greater prestige to the fcur-year college student, the benefits of selecting 
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well defined, realistic career goals could be enphasized sufficiently by 
counselors and instructors to stimulate some re -evaluation on the part 
of junior college students vdio may now see the four-year college diploma as 
more iin)ortant than adequate job preparation, or \Aio periiap-^ may ei(5)ha- 
size vocational training m some cases to the exclusion of their real 
educational and personal development. 

Educational Status 

The students' educational status was generally con5)atible with their 
expectations as indicated by much of the data that pertain to the follow- 
ing topics: (IJ previous post high school experiences, (2) current en- 
rollment status, C3) current college majors, (4) experience with remedial 
courses, (5) academic achievemert, and (6) study and extra-curricular 
activities in college. 

Previous Post High School Experience 

Sixty-nine percent of the students reported that their current col- 
lege was the first they had attended. Those schools m viiich the stu- 
dents more frequently reported this as their first school had predominan- 
tly white student bodies (Quanto, Newson, Meade, and Carter), whereas 
those in which students most frequently reported that they had previously 
attended other schools were those in which a large proportion of the stu- 
dent body was Black (Manning. Lowell, and Appleton). ^leton was notable 
in this regard with 60 percent having previously attended another college. 
However, it is a new school^ a factor which probably accounts for its 
large enrollment of transfer students. 

Of the 307 students (over 30 percent of the responding sample) \*io 
had previously attended another college, 37 percent reported that it had 
been another junior college and 34 percent had gone to a public univer- 
sity or college 0 Fifteen percent had attended a private university or 
college, 11 percent a private trade or business college, and 4 percent 
an extension center. In respect to these data at least, there is a large 
contingency of students who transfer to junior colleges, the distinct 
majority of whom transfer from four-year colleges and universities* 



Seventy -nine percent of the lespondents reported that they had never 
withdrawn from the college they were currently attending while the re- 
maining 21 percent replied m the affirmative. The proportions of stu- 
dents who reported that they had withdrawn from the current college var- 
ied by institution from 10 percent at PaliPOx^ston to :>b percent at Carter. 

Of the students v4io had previously witJidrawn from their present 
schooly 25 percent cited illness or personal pToblems as the reason, 
ranging from a high of 57 percent at Quanto to a low of 9 percent at 
Sherwood. Nineteen percent of the responding students reported withdraw- 
ing for financial reasons ; 43 percent of the respondents at Manning cited 
financial pivViIens, and over 30 percent at Appleton, iNewson, and Sherwood 
stated the same reason, ^parently, however, the financial problems at 
the latter three schools have i'cen alleviated since considerably fewer than 
30 percent of the students reported that these problems continue to ob- 
struct their educational progress. At Manning, the difficulties apparent- 
ly have not been resolved, as students there still represented the high- 
est proportion of those at all 15 schools who reported financial hard- 
ships . 

Seventeen percent of the withdrawals said that they had done so be- 
cause they had lost interest ir school, the highest proportion (43 per- 
cent) being at Palme rston, the technical institution located in a rural 
areao Although this school has a large Black enrollment, it is doubt- 
ful that a loss of interest is related to etlinicity, as there were no 
students at Mannm}^., an filniost excliisircly Black school who reported 
this reason; and at Meade, a largely white school, almost as many stu- 
dents (40 percent) as at Palme rston reported loss of interest as their 
reason for withdrawal o 

Other specified reasons for withdrawal were military service (7 per- 
cent), moving from the area (5 percent), and academic difficulties (3 per- 
cent). iWenty-one percent oi the responding students filled m miscell- 
aneous reasons for their withdrawing that were not specified in the sur- 
vey-questionnaire. Equally important would be to know what the relevant 
factors were in the withdrawals' return to school, but these data, unfor- 
tunately, are not availableo 

Sixty percent of the students who had previously withdrawn from 
their present college withdrew for only one semester or quarter. 



(Appleton was notably high in this regard, with 100 percent of the with- 
drawing students returning after only one semester.} On the other hand, 
however, 13 percent of the students who withdrew from their present col- 
lege had been out of school for three years or longer. Viard was notable 
in this regard, with 39 percent of its withdrawing students remaining out 
of school for over three years. This is the same school where 38 per- 
cent of the saji^le reported, in response to item 40 in Form A (Appendix 
C), that income from their own jobs was their major source of educational 
SLpport. At the same time, however, only 16 percent of Ward's students 
sampled indicated that finances represented a difficult or serious pro- 
blem in terms of their educational progress. Apparently, many junior 
college students perceive working their way through school as a matter 
of course y and they do not view this work, with its concomitant inter- 
rtq^tions, as an obstacle to their educational advancement. 

'fWenty- three percent of the respondents who failed to finish their 
education at their previous school reported as reasv^ns for this failure 
either military service, financial problems^ or uncertainty as to what 
they really wanted to dOo TVent>' percent reported academic problems. 
Schools with the higjiest frequency of responses in this latter catagory 
were those with predominantly \^*^ite student bodies (Meade, Newson, Ward, 
and Kinsey)p whereas those with the lowest frequencies were schools with 
large pi^oportions cl olack students (Appleton, Lowell, and Langston). 
Seventeen percent of the respondents vAio had previously attended another 
college said that they had not graduated because of changes in residence, 
another 17 percent because of a loss of interest in school, and 13 percent 
because of personal problems. In general, the schools with the highest 
frequency of responses in the personal problems category were those with 
predominately Caucasian student bodies (Meade, Walden, Carte r> and Kinsey). 
Eleven percent said that they nad not graduated because the school did 
not offer the courses they wanted and 8 percent reported "not knowing 
what it was all about." Other reasons not specified were reported by 
20 percent of the respondents who had not conpleted their previous schools' 
programs . 

In descending order of frequency, then, the students' reasons given 
for their fiilure to graduate from previously attended colleges were as 
follows: financial, being unclear about what they wanted to do academic 



problems, other, loss of interest in school, changes in residence, mili- 
tary service, personal problems, courses unavailable, and their not know- 
ing \Aiat It was all about. 

Twenty percent of those studen . . prevaously withdrawn from 

another college reported that they i.^. .een out of school for only one 
semester or quarter. Newson was notable in this regard with 50 percent 
returning after only one semester or quarter out of scliool. Thirty-eight 
percent of students who had previously withdrawn from another college had 
been out of school for one year or less. Again, Ifewson was notable in 
this regard, with 88 percent returning within one year. On the other hand, 
26 percent of the students ho had withdrawn from another school reported 
that they had stayed out of school for more than five years. The distri- 
bution frequency ranged from a high of 46 percent at Meade to a low of 
zero at Newson. 

Twenty percent of the students sampled had already earned a post- 
high school degree or certificate prior to the time of the survey, in- 
cluding 2 percent who had earned a bachelor's degree and 1 percent vdio 
had earned a graduate degree an J 12 |)ercent who had earned a certificate. 
The lowest proportions of students reporting having certificates or 
degrees were at schools with higli proportic.is of Caucasian students 
(Newson. Kinsey, and WardJ. The highest frequencies were found among stu- 
dents It schools with large proportions of iJack students and with voca- 
tional emphases (Lowell and PalirierstonJ . AJ'^ Associate of Arts degree 
was already earned by S percent of the students reporting with a high 
of 17 percent at Lowell. 

One school, Lowell, (a large, racially diverse inner-city school 
with a strong emphasis on vocational technical courses) showed a dis- 
proportionately high number of respondents (S2 percent compared to 
approximately 20 percent across schools) who had earned degrees or certi- 
ficateSo This school awards several types of viocational certificates, 
and 45 percent of its respondents reported having achieved such a certi- 
ficate or an Associate of Arts degree. This school was also among the 
six institutions with relatively high proportions (6 to 7 percent) of stu- 
dents who had at least a baccalaureate degree: Appleton, Langston, 
Palmers ton, and Sherwood, all with large minority enrollments cOid strong 
vocational programs^ and Ward, the private institution with its lai;ge 
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male, adult enrollment. According to some administrators interviewed in 
this study, four-year college graduates, unable to find jobs, are enroll- 
ing in community colleges to develop saleable vocational skills. These 
data may reflect this occurrence. 

Current Fnrollment Status 

The students' responses to the question regarding the number of 
semester or quarter units they had conpleted indicated that most of them 
were on a semester system, and also that the pattern of responses between 
those who reported semester units and those who reported quarter units 
were conparable. Consequently, for sinplicity of discussion, only semes- 
ter units are considered in the following discussion. 

As shown in Table 5-18, 57 percent of the students were freshmen 
(as determined by having completed 30 semester units or less) and a 
little over 25 percent had reached at least a high sophomore standing 
(46 or more units). There was considerable variation on this variable 
with the largest proportion of high sophomore students (approximately 43 
percent 1 at Sherwood, the southern metropolitan college where the students 
also reported the highest grade averages, closely followed by Ward, the 
private institution. The highest proportions of beginning freshman enroll- 
ments were at Kinsey, Manning, Palme rston, and Quanto, each with over 40 
percent of first-term students. 

The subsample of students queried about the number of teims they 
had attended their present college reported a wide range of exposure. 
The average distribution of students by number of terms which they have 
attended at theii current college is as follows: one, 36 percent; two, 
16 percent: three or four, 28 percent; five or six, 14 percent; seven, 2 
percent; and more than seven, 5 percent. (Hie total exceeds 100 percent 
due to rounding off of decimals.) Newson, a rural mid-west college, and 
Manning, a Black inner-city school, had a disproportionately high number 
of respondents who were first- term students (54 and 51 percent respectively) 
whereas Ward and Lowell had u large proportion who had attended seven or 
more terms. 

Nearly 66 percent of the students reported being full time, but the 
institutional range was large, from 12 percent at Ward to over 95 percent 
at Quanto and Newson. At Carter, Langston, and Lowell, approximately 
half of the students were part time, and at Ilanning and Newson, a 
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disproportionately high percentage were tuU-time (66 and 90 percent 
respectively). Although a clear majority of the responding students 
v'^re attending these junior colleges full-tiine, i l?rge proportion were 
attending part-tiine.* 

Most students (over 90 percent) were enrolled m regular credit 
classes. Although there were significant differences among institutions 
on this variable, only two schools obviously departed from this pattern. 
These were Langston and Lowell -both inner-city institutions which em- 
phasize trade/technical curricula--Avhere approximately 75 percent of the 
students were taking regular credit courses. 

Less than 6 percent of the students were enrolled in adult educa- 
tion classes. Among the individual institutions the percentages ranged 
from 0 to approximately 21 percent, '.th the highest proportion at 
Lowell. The Ioav enroUm' t figures m adult education indicated by the 
data do not necessarily reflect on the colleges' efforts to stimulate 
community involvement. One administrator at Lowell, the school with tiie 
highest enrollment m this type of program, discussed his efforts and 
those of his staff to interest segments of the community in the college's 
adult curricula. It is aii outreach effort, sometimes hindered by the 
college's budgetary considerations, and sometimes limited by community 
apathy. It seems more probable that colleges would cooperate with com- 
munities intent on expanding their opportunities for adult education than 
would communities respond with sufficient interest in such programs. 

Less than 3 percent of the students enrolled in non- credit courses 
with no significant differences among institutions on this variable. The 
majority of students (approximately 70 percent) were enrolled in day 
classes only (55 percent) ^ or day and night classes (15 percent). Thirty 
percent were enrolled in night classes only with considerable variation 
on this variable ranging from less than 1 percent at Newson and Palmerston, 
the two rural institutions, and Quanto, the large east coast city college, 
to the two high representations of 59 percent at Lowell, a large city 



^Full-time students may have been overrepresented in the sample in 
as much as 8 of tlie participating institutions reported that at least 50 
percent of their students were part-time as indicated in tne Institutional 
Profiles (see Chapter 3 and Appendix A)- 
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trade/tcchiiical institution and 96 percent at Ward, the private insti- 
tution with a heavy adult male enrollment. 

i urr e:i ^ Majors 

Although previous research would suggest that community college 
students are f^quently undecided about their major, a considerable pro- 
portion (81 percent) did declare a major (Table 5-20). A clear majority 
of the responding students declared transfer majors, but also a large pro- 
portion (40 percent) declared terminal majors, a larger proportion than 
the 37 percent of the sanple that reported not intending to transfer. 
The students distributed themselves rather evenly across academic majors 
with the largest proportion of students (32 ^^rcent) declaring majors in 
the pre -professions taken as a whole (medical, agricultural, educational, 
and otJier professional) « Next to the pre -professional transfer majors, 
generally, the most popular were the liberal arts (9 percent) and social 
sciences (9 percent), followed by science and mathematics (3 percent), 
fine arts (3 percent), and the humanities (2 percent). Very few students 
had a major in agriculture, whether transfer (1.3 percent) or terminal 
(0.5 percent) o Next to agriculture, the smallest proportion of students 
were majoring in applied arts (1.6 percent). The tem!.nal majors with 
the largest proportion of the total students sampled were business (16 
percent), technical (12 percent), and health sernces (8 percent). 

Obviously, the institutions with enphasis on technical, terminal 
students had the heaviest enrollinent of students in these areas. The 
academic major which appeared to vary the most by institution was Liberal 
Arts, ranging from 0 percent at Lowell and Palmerston, the two trade 
technical institutions (without Liberal Arts majors) to over 23 percent 
at Quanto, the large east coast college. There were institutional dif- 
ferences among all majors, but with no clear pafcems other than those 
mentioned. 

Remedial Courses 

Seventeen percent of the students reportedly were enrolled in re- 
medial classes^ the institutional range being 8 percent to 29 percent. 
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Although the highest percentage of students taking remedial classes 
'-^ero enrolled in low socioeconoHc status institutions, a number of pre- 
dominately middle-class institutions also had relatively large propor- 
tions of students in remedial cla sses. The overall figure of 17 percent 
corresponds to the figures discussed in the literature pertaining to re- 
medial students, and is considered grossly inadequate compared to the 
large numbers in need of remedial basic skills courses. Although, in 
the literature reviewed in Volume I of the project, California was pur- 
ported to have high proportions of students in remedial programs, the 
data in the present study do not support this claim. 

Most remedial courses reported were in English and mathematics. 
Sixty- four percent of those enrolled in remedial courses were taking re- 
medial English, 50 percent mathematics and 19 percent other remedial 
courses. The largest proportions of students reported taking remedial 
English courses were enrolled at Palmerston and Longs ton, institutions 
with large representation of Black students. Thiis w^is not consistently 
true, however, for students cnrollc(i in remedial mathematics courses. 

Few students reported a grade h'ss than h 'V in the remedial courses 
regaidless of institution. Almost 100 percent of those remedial course 
students enrolled in two colleges, Foster and Manning- -large inner-city 
schools with large minority enrollments- -received grades over *'C." 

Academic Achievement 

The students' reports of their ctmiulative grade averages in college 
were skewed in a positive direction, and higher than c>eir reported high 
school averages (Table 5-21). Over 50 percent of the students were ruik- 
ing a "B'' average or better, with nearly 81 percent of the students at 
one institution near a university, gierwood, reporting making at least a 
'*B'' average. Approximately 10 percent of the students at Walden, Newson, 
Palmerston, and Shaw reported a "C-'* or less grade average compared to 6 
percent of the aggregate sample. The greatest institutio:.al di rfcrenccs 
apparently occurred among the proportions of students reporting an '*A" 
average, ranging from approximately 5 percent at Newson to over 30 per- 
cent at Sherwood. No clear relationship existed between institutional 
characteristics and student achievement, however. 
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Study and Extra -Cu r ricuLar ccl \ itios 

Eighteen percent of the students reported spending tluec or Icsy hours 
per week in class; a total of 36 percent reported spending si. or less hours 
per week in class; ranging from a high of 58 percent at Ward to a low of 
13 percent at Quanto. On the other hand, 43 percent of the students re- 
ported that they spent 13 or more hours per week in class. These re- 
sponse frequencies varied from a high of 75 percent at Newson to a low 
response rate of 3 percent at Ward, vdiere many students were part-time 
and reported that the main reasons for their choosing their college were 
that It was close to home and that it offered the particular courses 
that they wanted o 

Twenty-four percent of the students reported that they spent 3 hours 
or less per week studying. A total of 52 percent of the students said 
they studied 6 hours or less; with the highest frequency in this cate- 
gory reported at Ward, Appleton, and Langston (between 57 and 72 percent), 
and the lowest at Newson, Kinsey, Quanto, and Shaw (between 36 and 43 per- 
cent). On the other hand, 17 percent of the students reportedly spent 
13 or more hours per week studying. The exceptionally low response rate 
in this category was reported at Ward, where only 9 percent of the stu- 
dents indicated that they studied this intensively, but where a large pro- 
portion of respondents were part ti^ne students and adult males with fami- 
lies to stpport, factors which likely account for their limited study 
time. 

A majority of responding students (58 percent) reported spending 
only 3 hours or less a week an extra-curricular activities approximately 
72 percent reported spending six hours or less each week in these activi- 
ties. An unusually high rate of 29 percent of the students did not re- 
spond to this Item, suggesting they were not involved m extra-curricular 
activities, which would greatly inflate the first figure of 58 percent. 
At the other extreme. 12 percent of the responding students reported 
si)ending more than 15 hours per week m such activities. Although there 
was no appreciable pattern in the distribution of responses among schools, 
at Manning and Ward students cq)parently spent considerably less time in 
extra-curricular activT.tles; and at .Appleton, considerably more. The 
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former schools were also markedly different from Appleton in that their 
students came from less advantaged backgrounds in terms of their parents' 
occupations, education, and family income. 

Tliere were marked differences in the amount the students reported 
participation in high school versus college extra-curricular activities 
(item 48, Form B, Appendix C) . The range of "very much" participation 
in nine specified activities in high school varied from 3 to 27 percent; 
in only one case (music, art and drama) did as many as six percent of 
the students report this much involvement in college. Conversely, be- 
tween 81 and 93 percent of the students reported "little or no'' partic- 
ipation in all of the specified activities in college, whereas in only 
one case (political groups) did such a high proportion of stud.^nts re- 
port such little involvement in high school. The greatest discrepancies 
in at least "some" participation between high school and college occurred 
in sports (63 versus 17 percent); music, art, and drama (53 versus 20 per- 
cent) ; miscellaneous academic groups related to school work (47 versus 
19 percent); and student government (33 versus 10 percent). 

Both in high school and in college, students at Manning consistently 
represented the highest proportions of those involved in extracurricular 
activities, and those at Kard, the lowest. Overall, there appeared to be 
a marked tendency for students at schools with vocational emphases and 
with relatively large proportions of Black students to participate in most 
high school and college activities in greater proportions than students at 
schools with strong transfer programs and with relatively small proportions 
of Black students. 

The educational status as revealed by the students surveyed invites 
further investigation on a broader base. For example, the respectable 
achievement levels reported by the students might well be examined in 
light of the high attrition rate common for junior college students. 
The majority of students were full time, but many were part time; the ma- 
jority were taking transfer majors, but many were not; the majority had 
no certificate or degree, but many did; few students were taking advlt or 
non-credit courses, and few were involved in extra-curricular activities. 
The diversity and, in some respects, circumscribed educational status, 
exen5)lified here bring into still sharper focus the difficulties of com- 
plex curricula planning. Some junior college administrators, in 
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discussing the problems during the course of this study, recomnended the 
division of programs among community colleges within a given area as a 
means of enabling each school to concentrate on the best possible, albeit 
limited, curriculum (and, we would hope, co- curriculum) offerings. They 
argued that the inconvenience to students having to commute longer dis- 
tances for particular programs would be outweighed by the advantage of 
improved facilities and equipment and highly specialized teachers at in- 
dividual schools. The current overlap of programs in colleges within a 
single area, they felt, results in a '"watering down" of educational 
quality. 

Generally, the small proportions of students who participated in 
extra-curricular college activities projects an image of the junior 
college student as one more laden v;ith responsibilities of daily living 
than is the student at a four-year institation. I£ this image is ac':urate, 
it would seem that students at t^vo-year institutions should receive niore 
attention in tems of financial aids, scholarships, living arrangements, 
and other efforts which might encourage the completion of their educa- 
tional goals, and incidentally, alleviate the problem of high attrition 
at these schools. Of course, the students may not waiit to get fully in- 
volved with their colleges, regardless of financial circumstances. If 
so, perhaps ways ought to be sought to encourage them to do so, since 
thereby they stand to benefit much more fully from their college exper- 
iences . 

Financial and Occupational Status 

The continuing and future educational status of students dependf^ 
heavily wpon their financial resources. Their educational prognss and 
financial status coiiibined will also greatly affect the careers of many 
students. Consequently ^ the students sairpled were asked a series of 
questions about their financial si:5)port, current occupational status, and 
career expectations. 

Sources of Support 

The proportions of students who reported various sources contribut- 
ing over 50 percent of the financial support for their education are 
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shown in conposite Table 5-22. The complete range of the amount of con- 
tribution is shovm proportionately for each source in Table 5-23. An 
unusually high proportion of the students sanpled failed to respond to 
item 40, Form A, from which the critical financial data contained in 
Tables 5-22 and 5-23 were derived. Possibly many students considered 
this information privileged and others may have been unable to estimate 
the relative contribution of the various sources of their s import. In 
any event c the ioMowing data must be reviewed with the missing responses 
in mind. 

Since a high percentage of students attending community colleges 
came from low income families, it was not surprising to find that few of 
the responding students received, or at least perceived that they re- 
ceived, a large amount of support from their families. Although almost 
half (47 percent) of the respondents indicated that they were living with 
their parents, less than 8 percent indicated that room and board provided 
by their parents contributed at least half of their support; less than 6 
percent said that family siipport other than room and board constituted 
over half of their financial st5)port Apparently, many students took for 
granted the fact that their financial burden was eased by living at home 
and did not consider this arrangement as contributing to their financial 
resources c 

Nearly 25 percent of the respondents indicated that their own income 
siqjplied over half of their support, including OA'er 9 percent of the stu- 
dents who specified their o\\Ti savins^ as a major source of their education- 
al support. Sources other than their nxm and their families' sn)port 
accounted for relatively little of the respondents' educational support, 
as indicated by the foirowing synthesis of proportions of students re- 
porting the other specified or miscellaneous sources as contributing over 
50 percent or anything at all to their support: 



Source Ov^er 50 Percent Anything 

Spouse 5 9 

Scholarship 1 4 

Loan 2 5 

G.I, Bill 11 20 

Othpr Gov^t. Benefits S 5 

Other 5 8 



Next to the G.U Bill, spouses and miscellaneous sources filled in 
by the students reportedly provided the next greatest financial contri- 
bution to the respondents* education. Scholarships and loans apparently 
made a negligible contribution to their education. The G,l, Bill and 
other government benefits contributed relatively little to the students 
considering their financial backgrounds. In fact, no more than 25 per- 
cent of the students reported receiving any support from these sources. 

Many of these junior college students are known to come Trom low- 
income families as demonstrated in the above section on tl.eir background 
characteristics. Under the circumstances the governmental, loan, and 
scholarship aid reportedly provided them appears severely limited. In- 
deed, it is difficult to see how college doors can remain open to them. 
And yet, as can be ^een in Table 5-24 below and in Table 5-27 included 
in the following discussion on occupational status, few of the students 
felt that financial problems or work would prevent them from conpleting 
their education. Of course, this remains to be seen. 

There were some differences among institutions in response to the 
question about source of financial siqDport. For exanple, over 43 percent 
of the respondents at Lowell and Langston, both highly integrated city 
schools with an emphasis on vocational /techmical programs, reported that 
at least 76 percent of their support was provided by their own incomes, 
exclusive of their saAdngs, compared to approximately 26 percent of the 
aggregate. At Newson, located in a rural area, only 6 percent reported 
that they support themselves mainly by tlieir own incomes; at Quanto, 
Appleton, and Manning, students repor^^-d more support from their families 
than at other schools; and at Ward, 23 percent were largely dependent 
upon the G.I. Bill for their education. 

Although b percent of the respondents indicated that ''other*' fin- 
ancial sources contributed over 50 percent of their support, again at 
Ward, the small private college, 38 percent cited this category as pro- 
viding a major source of income --specifying that their enployers reim- 
bursed them for tuition--l^flnereas at Meade and Quanto, the two other insti- 
tutions classified as high socioeconomic level colleges, few students 
(less than 6 percent and 0 percent, respectively) indicated that other 
sources contributed over half of their support. 
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In general, despite the low proportions of students who received 
any type of financial assistance, approximately 73 percent of all i-espon- 
dents indicated that finances posed no problem or only a minor one to 
their educational progress, while approximately 28 percent felt that fi- 
nances constituted a difficult or serious problem (Table 5-24)- The three 
schools where between 34 percent and 45 percent of the respondents in- 
dicated that finances posed a difficult or serious problem were colleges 
where nearly half or more of the students were Black (Langston, Manning, 
and Foster). 

The fact that nearly 28 percent of the respondents did indicate 
that finances represented a difficult or serious problem for their educa- 
tional program should render it reasonable that these students would 
have attenpted to alleviate this problem by applying for scholarships 
or loans while in school. According to the data, however, only a small 
proportion of junior college students had any sort of financial aid. 
In fact, as above, 96 percent received no support from this source, 
leaving only 2 percent who obtained over half of their support from 
scholarships. Moreover, only 16 percent of the respondents had actually 
tried to obtain a scholarship or loan while in school, and only 7 per- 
cent received either a loan or a scholarship, less than half who sought 
such aid. 

Compounding the apparent lack of financial assistance is the fact 
that a large proportion of students were really not aware of what assis- 
tance might have been available (Table 5-2S). Fifty-eight Dercent of 
the students indicated that they were not aware of federal aid programs, 
and of those v^io responded to the item asking if students were aware of 
financial aid at their schools, 66 percent answered "yes"' 31 percent 
answered "I think so" and 4 percent answered in the negative. However, 
39 percent of the students did not respond to this item. Considering 
the large proportion of students v^o did not respond at all and the many 
viho replied "I think so", it appears that a great number of students 
were at least unsure of the availability of financial aid of any kind. 

Although differences among schools were significant, no clear pat- 
tern of institutional differences was apparent. One qualification may 
be noted, however: at Foster and Langston where about 40 percent of the 
students reported financial difficulties, about 80 percent had not tried 



to obtain financial assistance with their education, and about 58 per- 
cent had never heard of such assistance. Apparently, particularly at 
these and similar schools, college personnel should make greater efforts 
to inform students of the existence of local, federal, and other types 
of financial aids. 

Enployment Status 

Since a large proportion of students indicated that their own in- 
come constituted their major source of siq^port, it was almost inevitable 
that over 66 percent of the students were enployed and that less than 5 
percent expected not to be working at all during their college years 
(Table 5-26). The hi^est employment rate (90 percent) was at Ward, the 
private institution (viiere the bluest percentage of students attended 
classes at night). The lowest percentage was found at the two colleges 
consisting of the highest Black enrollment, Palmerston and Manning, which 
may be a reflection of Blacks' difficulties in getting enployment or the 
fact tliat both colleges had relatively high percentages of students re- 
ceiving financial aid. Less than 3 percent of the students at Manning, 
however, and less than 6 percent at Palmerston reported that they had no 
plans to work as yet. 

Nearly 50 percent of the students reported working 40 hours per 
week or more. Over 75 percent worked at least half time; less than 4 per- 
cent reported working 10 hours or less. The highest rates of full-time 
enployment were 85 percent at Ward and 70 percent at the two trade -technical 
schools. Only two institutions, Newson and Quanto, departed from the 
trend of full-time en5)loyment. Only 6 percent of the responding students 
at these schools reported working full time. Nevertheless, despite the 
fact that, con5)ared to students attending the other conmunity colleges, 
fewer students attending Newson and Quanto worked full time, 80 percent 
of the students did report working between 10 and 30 hours per week. 

The three most in^jortant reasons for working cited by students were to 
si43port themselves and/or their families, to pay for their education, 
and for extra money for such expenses as entertainment, clothes, and cars. 
Since approximately 33 percent of the students were married with fami- 
lies to sipport and since so many were from low socioeconomic backgrounds, ' 
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it does not seem surprising to find that over 53 percent of the students 
worked to support themselves and their families. 

Eighteen percent of the students indicated that they worked in order 
to pay for their education exclusively, although the majority of respon- 
dents vA\o reported working to support themselves must also have been 
including their educational expenses. Mother 18 percent of the students 
reported working for spending money. Six percent of the students reported 
v/orking because they liked their job; none of the students reported working 
to help support their parents. Paramount in these findings is the large 
proportion of responding students who were working to support themselves 
or their families. Perplexing is the large proportion of students (44 
percent) who did not give their reasons for working, exceeding the 23 per- 
cent of the students \A\o were not currently working. 

The reasons for working varied among institutions. In four schools, 
Langston, Lowell, Manning, and Ward, over 80 percent of the students re- 
ported that they were working to support themselves and/or their educa- 
tion, vhereas at Quanto and ^pleton, less than 50 percent worked to support 
themselves or their education. Quanto and Appleton are high arid middle 
socioeconomic status institutions, respectively, located in suburban- urban 
areas, vhich presumably enroll fewer lower socioeconomic status students 
than is the case at Lowell and Manning, which, therefore likely have more 
students who may have to work. As pointed out previously. Ward's students 
were predominately married men attending college part time, most of whom 
were working full time. 

It seems reasonable to expect that students would experience some 
difficulties in trying to support themselves and their families at the 
same time they were trying to conplete an education. However, according 
to their responses, this was not the case with the majority of students 
(Table 5-27). Of the approximately 70 percent who did work (i.e., 699 
of the 1026 respondents to item 47 of Form A), 48 percent indicated that 
having less time for studying was any sort of a problem. Taking longer 
to finish school and having to carry fewer courses were each cited by 26 
percent of the students as effects of their working. 

Few of these students perceived working as directly affecting achieve- 
ment; only 11 percent felt that they had earned a lower grade in a class 



due to working, and only 3 percent blamed their enployment for a failing 
course grade. Nineteen percent, on the other hand, indicated that work- 
ing had no effect whatsoever on their educational progress. Furthermore, 
only a smll percentage indicated that the effects of working were so 
drastic as to possibly require them to leave school temporarily (5 per- 
cent) or to possibly stand in the way of their finishing at all (3 per- 
cent). As a matter of fact, of the students who reported having with- 
drawn either from another comnunity college or from the conmunity col- 
le^'e 'uf^y were new attending, only 19 percent cited financial problems 
as the reason for their withdrawal. There were institutional variations, 
however, with 43 percent of the student withdrawals citing financial 
reasons at Manning, and over 30 percent at Appleton, Newson, and Sherwood. 

One explanation for the small percentages of students who felt that 
work would have a drastic effect on their educational progress might be 
found in the fact that a majority of responding students who worked 
(56 percent) had jobs which were directly or indirectly related to the 
courses they were studying in college. At Ward, yAxere many of the stu- 
dents reported that their education was financially subsidized by their 
enployer or by the conpany for \A\ich they woiked, 84 percent reported 
that their woik was related to their course of study. In f ict, nearly 
64 percent were planning to remain in their present occupational field 
(Table 5-28). Apparently, many of the Ward men had regular jobs and were 
ipgrading their knowledge or skills specifically for the benefit of their 
enployment. The largest proportions of students (62 percent) indicating 
that their work was not related to their studies were at Walden and Kinsey, 
both largely Caucasian schools with an enrollment from the middle socio- 
economic strata, and an enphasis on transfer courses. 

In comparing institutions, the reported effect on students of work- 
ing varied widely. Statistical differences were highly significant al- 
though no institutional patterns were apparent. For exaiiple, while only 
4 percent or less of the respondents at Nevvson, Palmers ton, and Quanto 
believed that working would lengthen the time that it would take them to 
conplete their education, as many as 59 percent of the students at Ward 
beliei^d this would be the case. Whereas no one at Quanto or Palmerston 
felt it would be necessary to leave school even temporarily, 16 percent 
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at Langston felt that this was a possibility. While no one at Newson, 
Meade, or Appleton feared failirg classes as a result of enployment, 10 
percent of the working respondents at Shaw fe]t this could happen, and 
although no one at Palmerston believed that his grade point average would 
lower, over 21 percent at Foster were reportedly concerned about this. 

In general, then, although the students did not perceive working to 
be a major detriment to their edu'^ational progress, it should be remem- 
bered that these responses are self-perceived eficd^oj and therefore 
there is a need to evaluate the effects of students^ working ^n terms 
of more objective criteria such as grade point averages, length of tiine 
to conplete school, and attrition rates. 

Occupational Expectations 

Even though, as indicated above, 56 percent of the responding stu- 
dents considered their jobs at least indirectly related to tlieir course 
work, less than half (41 percent) of the respondents planned to make a 
career of their current jobs (Table 5-28). There appeared to be little 
relation between attendance at a vocational school and plans to make a 
career out of current jobs, although at both Lowell and Langston, two 
vocationally -oriented schc")ls, the proportions of students planning such 
careers were 26 and 48 percenu, respectively . 

When asked about their specific occupational plans, approximately 
42 percent indicated that they aspired to the two top occupational 
categories, Professional I and II (Table 5-29). The largest percentage 
(33 percent) aspired to Professional I, a category including such occupa- 
tions as bank manager, public administrator, clergyman, school teacher, 
engineer, and certified public accountant. Ten percent of the students 
indicated that they vere interested in skilled clerical or sales positions 
At the other extreme, over 10 perce. t of the students expected to enter 
''semi-skilled or unskilled work" including nearly 5 percent who expected 
to enter the lowest category of occupations,, "general worker." The occi^a 
tion selected by tlie least number of respondents (0.8 percent) was "farm 
owner or manager." 

Questions arise as to why students taking post -high school training 
would expect to assume unskilled or even semi-skilled occupations or why 
less than 6 percent of the students expected to work at skilled crafts in 
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spite of the many trade -technical programs in their colleges. Questions 
also arise about hew realistic some of the students were about their 
professional expectations v4ien research consistently indicates that gen- 
erally only about a third of entering junior college students actually 
transfer to a senior college, vath proportionately fewer obtaining a 
baccalaureate degree, and particularly a professional degree. But their 
expectations might also be viewed disproportionately low in light of the 
clear majority of students \Aio reported plans to transfer and obtain at 
least a bachelor's degree. 

Institutional variation existed on ^Jiis variable, especially with 
regard to three categories: skilled craftsman (approximately 2 percent at 
Meade to approximately 21 percent at Lowell) ; lower level managerial 
and professional (approximately 16 percent at Palmerston to 45 percent 
at Ward) ; and higher level professional (approximately 2 percent at 
Palmerston to over 18 percent at Manning). Over 53 percent of the Manning 
students expected to enter either Professional I or II occupations, \A\ich 
is consistent with the positi^/e view they exhibited toward themselves 
throughout imich of the data in the survey.* The consistency of the Manning 
students' positive responses may reflect strong motivation and self- 
esteem on their part vfliich may be a good predictor (and source) of the 
attainment of their goals. 

The students were also asked to indicate vdiich of 19 specified 
traits or skills that they felt would be of first, second, and third most 
needed in their future vocations (item 47, Form C). The students covered 
the gamut of the traits with the exception of physical attractiveness 
which none of the students saw as either first most in5)ortant or second 
most ^i.portant to their future vocations. Three traits, however, stood 
out above the others as being perceived as most important to the students' 
future vocations. These were, in order; the students' ability to deal 
with people, their drive to succeed, and understanding of others. Two 
additional variables stood out more than the others \A\en second and 
third most important skills or traits were examined. These were social 
self-confidence and communication skills. Whether speaking of the first, 
secpnd, or third most in^ortant skill or trait needed for future voca- 
tions, no more than 23 percent of the students indicated any one item. 
Statistically significant differences among institutions existed for the 
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first and second most important traits but not the third. Jfowever, with 
rare exception was there more than a 10 percent difference among the 
institutions and seldom that large. 

Regardless of institution, students did not seem to consider n>5ch- 
anical, clerical academic leadership, mathematical, or even communication 
ability so important as skills in interpersonal relations and personal 
drive as prerequisites to success in their future vocations. 

Certainly the drive to succeed and the ability to deal with people 
are essential variables contributing to occupational success. However, 
it is not clear whether students interpreted the ability to deal with 
people as a phenomenon of positive interpersonal and communication skills 
or as a concept of manipulation and the right connections. The fact^that 
so many students apparently viewed the occi:5)ational world as the key to 
social mobility and aspired in great proportions to high status positions, 
at the same time underplaying the value of academic ability and leader- 
ship, seems to sipport the assumption that many of these students felt 
that occupational success is a matter of knowing and getting along with 
the "right people," Few people today will dispute the fact that college 
has become the gateway to much of the occupational world, particularly 
to professional and higher managerial status. The hope expressed here, 
however, is th-^t '--t :ege will also serve as a gateway to a fuller life, 
intellectual and cultural as well as social and vocational. 

But what about that gateway? Most of the students sanpled reportedly 
sipported themselves and their education with very little assistance 
otherwise, particularly from scholarships, loans, or government aid. A 
great many were not aware of what little assistance might exist. Most 
of the students worked, nearly half full time. And yet they were san- 
guine; they did not feel that their financial situation or working would 
keep them from completing their education. They also had high career 
expectations along with notions about needed career skills that may be too 
circumscribed, 

Ihe record to date, however^ would predict that the majority of 
these students will not realize their educational or career goals. Yet, 
the record might change with laore attention and support given the means 
and quantity of financial assistance, together with increased assistance 



to students in exploring educational and occupational alternatives most 
suiting tlieir interests and potentials. 

Students' Evaluation of Hiemselves and Their Colleges 

Effort was made to learn the students' assessment of their colle- 
giate "gateway" and their own and their fellow students' situation in 
that "gateway." Thus a random subsample of the students were quizzed ex- 
tensively about the following topics: (1) problems affecting their 
academic progress; (2) their personal traits and skills; (3) their eva- 
luation of their instruction; (4) their evaluation of tiieir colleges' 
student personnel services, including the nature of what counseling they 
had experiences; and (5) the types of college they preferred. 

Problems Affecting Academic Progress 

Generally the students as a vrfiole rejected the notion that they had 
problems that might hinder their academic progress (item 42, Form C). 
Out of the 32 problems enumerated, only 5 were seen by as many as approx- 
imately 50 percent of the students as any kind of problem at all. These 
were "being so busy that they were tired all the time," "not knowing how 
to study," "not liking to study," and "finding some of their courses too 
hard." Generally less than 10 percent of the students saw any of the 
problems as being serious enough to cause them to earn lower grades or 
to cause them to fail to conplete their education. Only in one instance 
did as much as 19 percent see a problem severe enou^ to lower their 
grades or cause them to leave college, that being "short of money." 

Looking at the matter in another way, v^iere students felt they had 
a problem at all, the considerable majority felt thar it was one they 
could deal with. These data represent another example of the possibi- 
lity of a lack of realism, awareness, or of openness about their problems 
on the part of the students, given \diat is known about the extremely 
high attrition rate of junior college students and their learning pro- 
blems. Yet, most of them did report grade averages sufficient enough, 
peihaps, to prevent them from having to worry a great deal about their 
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academic progress. 

Fifteen of the 32 variables failed to distinguish among the insti- 
tutions with any statistical significance and another 8 of the variables 
distinguished among the institutions with statistical significance too 
low to consider seriously, given the large size of the sanple. This 
left only 9 variables in this context which distinguished among insti- 
tutions with a high level of statistical significance, namely: 

1. Students disappointed that the college was not as exciting 
as they would have liked it to be 

2. Students' perception that they were wasting time in school 

3. Students' concern that they didn't know hc<w to stu^ 

4. Students' fighting with their parents a lot 

5. Finding classes dull and boring 

6. Being short of money 

7. Not knowing wrfiat to do in life 

8. Not really liking school 

9. Being too depressed or anxious to study 

Patterns of institutional differences were not readily discernible. 

Personal Traits and Skills 

The students were asked to compare themselves to college students 
in general on 19 skills and traits as indicated in item 47 of Foim C. 
On the whole, the students manifested a fairly high positive self -concept. 
On only one trait, artistic ability, did any large proportion of students 
perceive themselves as poor or below average--in this case, 44 percent. 
Thirty-three percent of the students perceived themselves as below aver- 
age in mathematic skills. Approximately 27 percent of the students con- 
sidered themselves below average in athletic and mechanical abilities. 
Otherwise, no more than 24 percent of the students saw themselves below 
average, and rarely did the proportion of students rating themselves 
poor or below average reach that dimension. 

Considerably more of the students saw themselves above average than 
below average on the 19 traits. In at least 4 of the traits, 50 percent 
or more of the students rated themselves above average; these were abi- 
lity to deal with people (59 percent), understanding of others (58 percent), 
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ability to care for small children (53 percent), and drive to succeed 
(49 percent). In essence, a large majority of the students saw them- 
sel-t/es as at ]east average and frequently above average on all 19 traits. 
For the most part, this tendency existed regardless of the institution the 
students attended. Only 4 items distinguished among institutions sta- 
tistically--mechanical ability, academic ability, self-confidence, and 
physical attractiveness. 

Ward College was singular in its disproportionately large groiq) of 
students who perceived themselves as above average in iriechanical ability. 
Carter was unique in its disproportionately large group of students vAio 
perceived themselves above average in academic ability. In contrast, 
Lowell, the large city trade/ technical college, was singular with its 
small proportions of students (7 percent) vAio considered themselves 
above average in academic ability. As might be expected, institutions 
with disproportionately large numbers of low socioeconomic status and 
minority students tended to have students who considered themselves 
above average in academic ability. 

Three institutions, Langston, Manning, and roster, were outstanding 
in the disproportionately large group of students viio considered them- 
selves above average in social self-confidence. Each of these institu- 
tions had disproportionately high enrollment of students of low socio- 
economic status and minority backgrounds. Lowell was singular in the 
low proportion of its students that considered themselves above average 
in social self-confidence. 

No clear pattern is apparent in institutional differences in propor- 
tions of students who consider themselves above average in physical at- 
tractiveness. Only Langston was singular in its disproportionately large 
grovp of students vA\o considered themselves above average or outstanding 
on this trait. This school is a large inner-city community college with 
a large enrollment of low socioeconomic status and minority students. 

The students appeared fairly homogenous, then, in their self -ratings 
in that this homogeneity appears to cut across institutions. This situa- 
tion seems to wa'nrant much further investigation in as much as previous 
research has shown these variables to be highly related to academic pro- 
gress at both the pre -college and college levels. 
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TTie students were asked in addition to indicate \vhich of the 19 
traits they considered the 3 most inportant that they would need in their 
future vocations. Ihe students covered the gamut of which traits they 
thought to be most inportant. However, as indicated in the above dis- 
cussion on the students^ occupational expectations, 3 stood out in the 
range of proportions of tne most inportant traits. Hiese were ability 
to deal with people (21 percent), drive to succeed (15 percent), and 
understanding of others (10 percent). IVo additional traits turned out 
to be relatively important in the students* minds wlien the second and 
third most inportant traits were considered as well; iJiese were social 
self-confidence and coimmi cation skills. 

When asked to conpare their fellow students at their own college 
with college students generally on the same 19 traits and skills, a def- 
inite majority of the students (in most cases between 65 and 75 percent) 
saw their fe'low students as average compared with college students gen- 
erally on all of the traits and skills. Only in one case--study skills-- 
did as large a proportion as 18 percent rate their fellow students below 
ai'erage conpared to other college students. No less a* proportion than 
13 percent of the students rated their fellow students as above average, 
and approximately 25 percent or more of the students rated their fellow 
students above average on one-half of the items. 

Eight out of tlie 19 items distinguished significantly among the 15 
institutions. These were drive to succeed, homemaking skills, artis- 
tic ability, athletic ability, leadership ability, ability to care for 
small children, creativity, and physical attractiveness. Patterns of 
differences' among institutions are difficult to discern with two notable 
exceptions. Two inner-city schools with heavy minority enrollments more 
than all others rated their fellow students above average. Tliis was par- 
ticularly the case at Manning whose students , far and above all other 
institutions, rated their fellow s'l ients above average, especially in 
reference to leadership ability, a^ ii^ty to care for small children, 
creativity, and physical attractiveness. Two institutions stood out 
more than the others as rating their fellow students below average. These 
were students at Walden--the same college whose students disproportion - 
atly rated their instructors and counselors negatively- -and particularly 
Ward. 
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One interpretation of these findings is that low socioeconomic status 
and particularly minority students have a much more positive self-concept 
than has been indicated in past research. Another interpretation is that 
the students sanpled saw themselves very much like all other students, 
generally average and, to some degree, above average in the specified 
skills and traits. Nforeover, on the basis of items previously discussed, 
they pretty much viewed themselves without problems that would handicap 
their completing college. A final interpretation, therefore, is that 
these students were very positive thinking, many of whom may not have 
been all that aware of their capacities aid their potentials. 

Evaluation of Instructors 

Thirteen positive statements were submitted to the students having 
to do with various features of teaching effectiveness (item 46, Form C). 
The students were asked to indicate to vrtiat extent they felt that the 
statements described their instructors at their college by indicating 
whether they "strongly agreed," "agreed," "neither disagreed nor agreed," 
"disagreed," or "strongly disagreed" with each statement (Table 5-30). Strong 
agreement or agreement, of course, indicated the students' positive 
evaluation of their instructors. 

The vast majority of all students either "agreed" or "strongly agreed" 
with each of the 13 statements submitted to them. Strong agreement was 
indicated by 23 to 41 percent of the students across the 13 items, with 
the strongest endorsement given instructors for their apparent interest 
in teaching and knowing their subject well. Disagreement of any kind 
for any statement was expressed by no more than 12 percent of the stu- 
dents. What disagreement occurred at all pertained primarily to three items: 
the instructors' holding their students' attention; their organizing 
their courses well; and their stimulating their students intellectually 
(that is, causing them to think). 

Only five of the items discriminated among the institutions with any 
statistical significance. These were instructors' interest in their 
students^ instructors' ability to hold their students' attention, in- 
structors' grading fairly, instructors' encouraging their studencs to 
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express their opinions, and instructors' stimulating their students 
intellectually. The proportions of students strongly agreeing to these 
statements varied across institutions from approximately 15 percent to 
55 percent. The one exception was the matter of the instructors' abi- 
lity to hold their students* attention. The largest proportion of stu- 
dents by institution strongly agreeing with this statement was 45 per- 
cent and few institutions had more than 25 percent of their students' 
strongly endorsing this statement. 

The students at four of the institutions and primarily two of these in- 
stitutions consistently rated their instructors highest conpared to stu- 
dents at all of the other institutions. The two institutions that were 
mo5t singular for their students strongly agreeing with the positive 
statements about their instructors' teaching effectiveness were Lowell, 
a large west coast inner-city college with a heavy Black enrollinent and 
Manning. The two other institutions with high faculty ratings were 
Palmerston and 9ierwood. 

Six, particularly two, of the institutions had students who consis- 
tently gave their instructors the lowest ratings. The schools with students 
giving their instructors the lowest ratings included Walden, Ward, Meade, 
Newson, Carter, and Shaw. News on and Walden were singular for the propor- 
tion of their students that rated their instructors comparatively low on 
the discriminating items. In fact, Walden's students rated their instruc- 
tors lowest of all other groups of students on all items. Again, this is 
the same institution whose students rated their counselors lowest con- 
pared to the students at the other institutions, as will be noted in dis- 
cussion to follow. In essence then, although not all items discriminated 
among institutions, five of them did, and differences were systematic, 
suggesting that it is something about the nature of the instructors' 
instruction at the institutions that is accounting for variability along 
these dimensions and not simply individual differences among students. 

Student-faculty interaction outside of class appeared surprisingly 
nominal. This is true especially considering the high evaluation the 
students gave their faculty and the fact that conmunity colleges stress 
that they are student centered rather than research oriented. Approxi- 
m^itely 63 percent of the students reported they had not tried to talk to 
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an instructor outside of class about their academic experiences in the 
last two weeks. Another 2 percent explained that they had tried but that 
their instructors were not available. Fifteen percent of the students 
reported having talked to an instructor once in the last two weeks outside 
of class, and the remaining 20 percent of the students had talked to an 
instructor twice or more in the last two weeks. 

There were statirtically significant differences among institutions 
on this variable. The range of proportions of students viio had never 
tried to talk to an instructor in the last two weeks varied across insti- 
tutions from 41 percent to 81 percent. The largest proportion of students 
that talked to an instructor was in Quanto,a large city east coast col- 
lege, and the institution that had the smallest proportion of students 
that talked to an instructor was the private east coast institution, 
Ward, where less than 20 percent of the students had talked to an instruc- 
tor in the last two weeks. But generally, the range of proportions of stu- 
dents that talked to an instructor in the last two weeks was fairly close, 
for the most part varying between 35 and 45 percent of the students. 

The reported lack of out-of-class faculty- student interaction was 
corroborated by the faculty, who reported spending only a minimal amount 
of their time with students outside of class. These data may be reviewed 
in the report on L'le faculty s\ nrey in this volume. 

Evidently, however, the students' failure to talk with their instruc- 
tors outside of class --or their instructors failure to talk to them-- 
had nothing to do with the instructors' lack of availability in the stu- 
dents' opinions. When asked how available their instructors were for con- 
sultation outside of class, 85 percent of the students reported that they 
were at least generally available and 50 percent reported that they were 
readily available for consultation outside of class (Table 5-r''). ^prox- 
imately 11 percent of the students reported that they had never tried 
to find out if their instructors were available, leaving only 4 percent 
that felt that their instructors were generally unavailable. The data 
correspond with the data reported in Table 5-30 indicating that the great 
majority of students considered their instructors easy to talk to out- 
side of class. 

Nevertheless highly significant differences existed among institu- 
tions in respect to instructor availability. For exanple, the proportions 
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of students that considered their instructors readily available for con- 
sultation outside of class ranged across institutions from 33 percent to 
65 percent. But considering the very large proportion of students that 
considered their instructors either generally or readily available, the 
statistically significant differences are likely accounted for by the 
differences in proportions of students considering their instructors 
readily versus generally available. The institution that had the highest 
proportion of students (65 percent) who considered their instructors 
readily available for consultation outside of class was Quanto \*iose 
students, also in largest proportion (some 60 percent), reported having 
talked to an instructor outside of class in the last two weeks, Ihe two 
institutions with the largest proportion of students who considered their 
instructors generally unavailable were quite disparate in characteristics: 
the first, Appleton (11 percent), a suburban middle-class institution and 
the second. Manning (7 percent), an inner-city institution with a predom- 
inately Black enrollment. Manning represents an anomaly in this case 
inasmuch as thi^ institution characteristically had the largest propor- 
tion of students rating their instructors exceptionally high on a variety 
of items. 

Evaluation of Student Personnel Services 

Eighteen problems commonly faced by college students were submitted 
to the students sajipled (item 33, Form C)- They were then asked to indi- 
cate for each problem whether they needed help with it, vdiether they 
talked to their counselors about it, and if so viiether they received help 
from their counselor. The extent to idiich the students reported needing 
help, talking to their counselor and receiving help is shown in conposite 
form in Table 5-32. Hie data on needing help, talking to counselors, and 
receiving help are also shown in Tables 5-33 to 5-35 to facilitate com- 
parisons of problem areas. The figures in these tables are based on the 
responding students. Generally between 20 to 35 percent of the students 
did not respond to the questions on counseling and student personnel ser- 
vices, suggesting that they may not have experienced them. 

Selecting good classes by far predominated as the students' most 
commonly perceived problem. Sixty-five percent of the students reported 
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this as a source of concern (Table 5-33). The problems reported by the 
students in the next greatest proportion were future educational plans 
(39 percent), improving grades (34 percent), changing majors (33 percent), 
meaning of test scores (32 percent) , and need for improving study habits 
(32 percent). 

Relatively few students reported needing help with personal and 
social problems (21 percent) or family problems (12 percent) --fewer, 
certainly, than the counselors, themselves, who felt their students 
needed help in these areas (see Chapter 7). The problems with which the 
smallest proportions of students reported needing help were understand- 
ing the rules and procedures of their colleges (18 percent), staying in 
school (17 percent), finding employment after college (12 percent), and 
family problems (12 percent). 

Without exception proportionately fewer students reported talking 
to counselors than reported needing help with each problem (Table 5-34); 
fewer still felt that the counselors were helpful (Table 5-35). For 
example, 28 percent of the students reported needing help with financial 
aid; 21 percent talked to a counselor a^out this problem; and 16 percent 
reported satisfaction with the counselor's assistance. Although there 
were wide ranges of students' response rates among the 15 institutions in 
respect to the problems indicated in item 33, no institutional patterns 
were obvious upon initial examination. 

The small proportion of students who reported talking about problems 
other than selecting classes is reflected in the students' responses to 
item 38 of Form C which asked the continuing students to indicate how 
many talks or scheduled interviews they had with a counselor during a 
school term. 

The majority of continuing students reported having an interview 
with their counselor no more than one time during a semester (Table 5-36). 
These ''one -shot" interviews could have been accounted for by required 
programning alone and likely also account for the only problem that a 
majority of the students reported talking about with a counselor, selec- 
tion of classes. Thirty- five percent of the students reported seeing 
their counselors two to four times a term, and another six percent reported 
seeing their counselors more than four times. Indications, therefore, are 
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that students had very little real exposure to counseling experiences which, 
as just indicated, may explain the very small percentage of students who 
reported talking to counselors about personal and family problems, their 
own self -understanding or any other problems, for that matter. 

There were highly significant differences among institutions on this 
variable. For example, the proportions of continuing students who reported 
not having seen a counselor at all ranged from 3 percent to 33 percent. 
The largest proportion of students who had not seen a counselor were at 
Palmerston (33 percent) and at Ward (30 percent). The proportions of stu- 
dents who reported seeing their counselors two to four times a term ranged 
from 10 percent to 55 percent, the respective extremes being at the private 
institution. Ward and a rural, midwest school, Walden. 

Less than 10 percent of the new students reported having not seen a 
counselor at all during their first term, but few had seen a couriselor more 
than once. There were highly significant differences among institutions 
on this variable: 56 percent of the new students at Ward reported not 
seeing a counselor during their first term; 43 percent of the new stu- 
dents at Appleton, a middle-class urban- suburban school, reported not hav- 
ing seen a counselor; and 30 percent at Lowell, a large city trade/technical 
institution, reported the same. Seventeen percent of the students at two 
other colleges reported this situation to be true in contrast to two insti- 
tutions with exclusively or largely Black enrollments. Manning and Foster, 
vdiere all students had seen a counselor at least once. 

Given the characteristics of two-year college students and their 
apparent need for counseling services, that so many institutions had so 
many students who had not seen a counselor warrants some consideration 
in spite of the fact that most entering students in the majority of insti- 
tutions had seen a counselor at least once. 

Thirty-seven percent of the students reported that it was very easy 
to make an appointment with the counselors at their school and 29 reported 
that it was not too difficult (Table 5-37). Oily 5 percent of the students 
reported great difficulty in this respect and 17 percent had never tried. 
The three institutions vdiere over 50 percent of the students reported that 
it was very easy to make an appointment with the counselors were schools 
with low minority enrollments and v^iose students had middle to high socio- 
economic backgrounds (Newson, Quanto and 9ierwood). The school with the 
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largest proportion of students (17 percent) reporting difficulties making 
counselor appointments was Manning. 

But \sdiatever the institutional differences, most of the students per- 
ceived their counselors to be accessible, which is a positive finding. 
The validity of the finding, however, may be questionable to this point. 
Most students saw a counselor only once a term, and for most of these 
students this was probably a required interview in order to have their 
academic program approved. Indications are that relatively few of the 
students had tried to see a counselor voluntarily ^ and therefore may not 
have really known how easy it would be to receive counseling requested 
on their own. But at least they felt they could, and that fact may be 
telling enougji. 

The largest proportion of the students (approximately 90 percent) 
at all schools reported that the length of appointment time with a coun- 
selor was either less than 15 minutes or, in the majority of cases, be- 
tween 15 and 30 minutes. The generally nominal institutional differ- 
ences on this variable resentles those pertaining to the ease with which 
students make appointments. Moreover, the slight differences among in- 
stitutions that did exist were not related to the proportion of counse- 
lors in the sdiools. 

The counseling mode perceived by a majority of students (61 percent) 
was that of the counselor and the student working together on the decision- 
making process involved (Table 5-38). Ten percent perceived their coun- 
selors as entirely directive, that is, usually telling the student what 
to do. TWenty-nine percent of the students considered their counselors 
to be basically non-directive, that is, leaving decisions entirely up to 
the student. There were no statistically significant differences among 
institutions on this variable, and, as might be anticipated, no one coun- 
seling mode prevailed exclusively in any one institution as perceived by 
the students. 

The students were asked if their counselors had given them adequate 
information about careers and their academic programs. Forty-six percent 
of the students failed to respond to the question about careers and 37 
percent did not respond to the question about academic programs, sug- 
gesting, once again, that many of the students sanpled had not experienced 
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counseling regarding these matters. 

Sixty-six percent of the students that did respond felt that cheir 
counselors had given the, adequate information about occi^ations cJid careers 
and 78 percent reported that their counselors had given them adequate 
information about their academic programs (Table 5-39 j. These figures, 
however, must be judged in light of the very small proportion of students 
who reported talking to couriselors about academic matters other than 
selecting classes and the even smaller proportion who reported talking to 
their counselors about their occi^ational plans (18 percent). Statis- 
tically significant differences existed across institutions on these var- 
iables. The percentage of students yiho reported receivJiag adequate in- 
fomation about careers and occupations ranged from 47 percent at Walden 
(a large mid-west city college) to 91 percent at Ward. 

A considerable majority of the students rated their coum:elors as 
above average or very good on all of the descriptive traits submitted to 
them in item 36 of Form C. warm, informative, concerned, open-minded, 
intelligent, aware, easy to talk to, patient, and syn^jathetic (Table 5-40). 
Generally approximately 35 percent to 45 percent of the students rated 
their counselors as *'very good" on these traits. Only a negligible pro- 
portion of students (approximately 3 percent) considered the counselors 
to be poor on these traits. In all cases, save one --counselor's patience, 
highly significant statistical differences existed among institutions. 
The proportions of students, for example, who rated their counselors as 
"very good" generally ranged from 20 percent to 70 percent. The counse- 
lors were rated particularly high on intelligence and their being easy 
to talk to. Relatively few students, however, regarded their counselors 
as "very good" at being sympathetic, regardless of institution. 
Walden was singular for the comparatively low ratj^ng given counselors. 

The positive ratings given counselors corresponded with that given 
teachers and may, in part, reflect a ha^o effect, particularly in light 
of the little influence coming from the counselors which the students 
reported, and more particularly, in light of the little e^osure the stu- 
dents had to counselors as reported above. 

The students were al ^o asked to rate their college student person- 
nel services generally, including their counseling services. Nine stu- 
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dent personnel services were submitted to the students, and they were to 
rate each of them according to whether they considered them "strong," 
"average," or 'Veak" (item 43, Form C). The proportions of students in 
each institution that considered the various services as "strong" com- 
prise conposite Tab^e 5-41. The students' more definitive responses may 
be found in Table 5 42. 

In only one case did as much as 26 percent of the students consider 
a service "strong" (guidance in academic counseling) leaving the modal 
rating "average." 

But, in only the case of three out of the nine services listed did 
a majority of students fail to consider the services at their school posi- 
tively- -either "average" or "strong"- -although in each of these three 
cases a disproportionately high number of students expressed no opinion 
(between 43 and 49 percent). Tliese three services were placement for work, 
special counseling for disadvantaged students, and special counseling for 
students with academic problems, services that the students apparently 
either had not requested or had not been offered. Between 11 and 23 per- 
cent of the students considered the different services "weak." 

Only one of the nine items failed to distinguish among the institu- 
tions with a high level of statistical significance: lie students' rating 
of student activities. Disproportionately high ratings of student person- 
nel services, however, were consistently confined to 7 of the 15 institu- 
tions and for the most part to 4 of these institutions. This could be 
due to some systematic difference in quality of student personnel services 
as perceived by students or, possibly, to the availability of counseling 
time for student problems. As there was no direct relationship among 
schools between enrollment size and the number of counselors on the staff, 
the students' opinions of their colleges' student personnel services may 
reflect quantity as well as quality of the student personnel services. 

College Preference 

As an additional means of obtaining the students' commitment to and 
evaluation of their colleges they were asked to indicate if thuy were 
now attending the college of their choice, and what college they would 
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have attended if they could have picked any college that they wanted 
(Table 5-43). 

Although 83 percent of the students reported that they were **now 
attending*' the college of their choice, ideally only 53 percent would 
have chosen their present college, and 3 percent would have picked 
another junior college. Forty- four percent of the students would have 
preferred to attend a four-year college or university. The variation 
in proportions of students ^fA\o would have ideally chosen the colleges 
they were attending ranged by institution from 38 percent to 82 peicent. 

The lowest two proportions of students preferring the school they 
were now attending were located at Quanto and Walden, large midwest and 
eastern city colleges with an enphasis on transfer programs. Institu- 
tions whose students in the largest proportions indicated they wanted to 
be there were located in relatively small cities and enrolled predomi- 
nately middle-class Caucasian students. However, although there were 
institutional differences on this variable, precise reasons for them were 
not clear. Perhaps the more important finding is that a very large seg- 
ment of the students attending two-yoar colleges would prefer to be in 
a senior college, regardless of the specific type of two-year college 
they were attending, but that most of them seemed to be satisfied with 
their second choice. 
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CHAPTER 6 
FACULTY PROFILES 

Mich, if not most, of the commitment community junior colleges have 
to their diverse students is dependent ipon their faculty. Therefore, it 
is important to know the preparation the faculty have for this commitment, 
how they go about it, and their opinions about it. For this reason the 
faculty in the 15 institutions studied were asked a variety of questions 
regarding the following topics: (1) their personal characteristics; 
(2) their socioeccnanic background; (3) their educational background; 
(4) their occipational background; (5) their current pix)fessional status; 
(6) their current professional activities , including their approach to 
instruction and student evaluation, and their evaluation of their col- 
lege; and (7) their opinions about their colleges' educational priori- 
ties and the educational priorities for junior colleges generally. 

Faculty differences on these variables among institutions were con- 
fined «r».ly to a few measurements because of limited time and funds. 
These measurements, however, include a variety of items since they were 
based on the factor analyses reported in Volume III of The Stud^ of 
Junior Colleges , The tables referred to in this chapter are contained 
in Appendix D of Volume II A: Technical Appendixes. 

Personal Qiaract eristics 

Demographic Infomation 

The faculty members were not particularly youthful. Sixteen per- 
cent of them were under the a^ of 30 compared to the majority who were 
between 30 and 50 years of age (59 percent). Over 26 percent were over 
50 years of age. The fact that the large proportion of the faculty mem- 
bers were middle-aged (40 yeai-s of age or more) may reflect the practice 
of recruiting tenured high sciiool teachers for junior college teaching 
positions rather than recruiting personnel fresh out of graduate school. 

Seventy percent of the faculty were men. Although the junior col- 
lege faculty was dominated by men, the 30 percent of the women in the 
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15 institutions surveyed represents more than is found in four-year 
colleges and universities. 

The faculty were also primarily Caucasian (90 percent). Seven per- 
cent were Black, 1 percent Mexican-American, 1 percent Oriental, 0.6 
percent Puerto Rican, and 0.4 percent American Indian. The 7 percent 
of the Black faculty, no doubt, was accounted for by the very few insti- 
tutions, and particularly one institution, that had heavy enrollments 
of Black students and had recruited a number of Black faculty to work 
with these students. This means that, by and large, the community col- 
leges surveyed have recruited very few minority faculty. 

A number of tlie faculty, however, reported living in racially mixed 
neighborhoods. Twenty percent reported that over 10 percent of the popu- 
lation in their neighborhoods were Black. Seventeen percent reported 
that over 10 percent of the population in their neighborhoods had Spanish 
surnames and 5 percent reported that over 10 percent of the population in 
their neighborhoods were Oriental. Of course these could be overlapping 
figures; that is, the same individuals may have been reporting data for 
Blacks, Mexican-Americans, and Orientals sinultaneously. Moreover, these 
figures may well be a reflection of a location of the faculty members' 
colleges rather than any other factor. 

The faculty members reported living in neighborhoods characterized by 
upper middle incomes. Three percent reported living in neighborhoods with 
an average family income of $3,000 to $6,000. Another 23 percent reported 
living in neighborhoods where the average family income was between $6,000 
and $10,000, leaving the remainder living in neighborhoods with an average 
family income above the nraional median. Thirty- two percent of the faculty 
lived in neighborhoods where the average family income was over $15,000, a 
figure well over the national median. 

Community Involvement 

The faculty members manifested a considerable amount of interest in 
their communities' civic affairs as indicated by their responses to the 
question: "In what activities have you engaged during the past year in 
the community served by your college?" Twelve activities were specified. 
Over 80 percent of the faculty followed local events regularly in their 
newspaper, voted in the last local election, talked about local community 
problems with their friends, and gave money to their community funds. 
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trusts, or other local charities. Fifty-six percent belonged to a 
comrnunity oi^ganization interested in civic affairs such as the PTA, 
Chamber of Commerce, League of Women Voters, and business or profession- 
al associations. Between 34 and 47 percent had contact with a local 
official about some conmmity problem, attended meetings of some local 
civic groip, and contributed time or money to some civic project such 
a playground, park, school, hospital, or theatre. Twenty-eight percent 
collected money, called on their neighbors, carried a petition, or engaged 
in some similar activity on behalf of a local communis/ project ^ and 10 
percent actually participated in a demonstration or protest about a 
local issue. Another 8 percent indicated some comnunity activity 
they were engaged in other than those specified in the questionnaire. 

Indications are, then, that the coimiunity college faculty were 
indeed quite involved with the communities around them, certainly in 
terms of taking an interest in exercising their voting privileges, and, 
on the part of many, in terms of very direct activities as well. 

Viewpoints on Social Issues 

The faculty were asked vffiether they agreed with, disagreed with, or 
had no opinion about 15 positions taken regarding various contemporary 
social issues (item 52, j'^pendix D), Only with respect to the first 
statement, having to do with limiting government planning, did as much 
as 21 percent express no opinion. A majority (between 79 and 94 per- 
cent) agreed with the following three positions: that professional 
women should have the same benefits as their male colleagues; that mar- 
ried women with young children should be allowed to follow their own 
interests; and that issues such as law, order, civil rights, and public 
demonstrations are con5)lex and need careful evaluation, Tliey disagreed 
with two positions: that litera'.ure should not question the basic moral 
concepts of society* and that parents know as much about teaching child- 
ren as teachers, 

Tiiere was considerable diversity of opinion on the remaining ten 
positions, although a majority of faculty either agreed or disagreed with 
each position except that on government planning; their agreement was 
usually in what might be regarded a more "liberal" direction, depending 
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on the wording of the statements. 

A factor analysis of responses to these statements yielded five dis- 
tinct factors, three of which were more iimediately interpretable. The 
first, Restriction of Civil Rights , polarized those \A\o took a laissez- 
faire attitude towards the disadvantaged, ^fA\o advocated American might 
over other nations, and who would restrict the rights of women and col- 
lege speakers advocating unpopular causes. TTiis factor conprises state- 
ments 11, 15, 13, 9, 12, and 2 of item 52. 

The second factor. Restriction of Women , polarized those who would 
restrict the roles and rights of women in the professions, public policy, 
and marriage. It included statements 8, 7 and 10. The third factor. 
Restriction of Government , polarized those who would severely limit 
government planning and the binding power of the United Nations. It 
included statements 1 and 3. 

Factor scores were derived from the faculty members' responses to 
the statements and then standardized so that 0 represents the mean for 
the total sample and two-thirds of the scores fall between -1 and +1 
(or between plus and minus 1 standard di vdation). Analyses of variance 
were then conducted to detennine institutional differences in the faculty's 
scores. The resultant F ratios, range of mean standard scores across 
the 15 institutions, and the three lowest scoring and three highest scor- 
ing institutions are shown in Table 6-1. 

All three scales discriminated among the institutions statistically, 
although Restriction of Women's Rights did not reach the one percent level 
of significance. Restriction of Civil Rights was particularly discri- 
minatingc The range of scores varied from approximately 2/3 to 1 1/2 
standard deviations. The higher the scores the greater restrictiveness 
indicated. 

On two of the three scales Lowell and Palmerston were among the 
institutions with the three highest mean scores. Manning, Foster, and 
Quanto were among the three institutions with the lowest scores on two 
scales. These data suggest a great amount of consistency of faculty re- 
sponses on the three scales. But this consistency is not universal as 
indicated by the fact that both Sherwood and Shaw were among the three 
highest scoring institutions on one scale and among the three lowest 
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scoring institutions on another. Tixe data also further reflects a great 
mix of "liberalism" and "conservatism" among the faculty. 

The faculty members as a whole, therefore, were middle-aged Cauca- 
sian men who took a fairly active interest , at least in some way? , in the 
affairs of their communities. They lived in a diversity of neighborhoods 
as determined by family income, but tended to live in "average" to some- 
what "above average" neighborhoods. Although they were also diverse in 
their viewpoints on social issues, they tended toward "liberal" positions. 
Questions that remain are viiat effect would result from having more women 
on the faculty, and effect those faculty members unsynqjathetic to 
the plight of the disadvantaged have on their own disadvantaged students. 

Socioeconomic Status 

Religion 

The religious background of the faculty was predominantly Protestant. 
Sixty- five percent of the faculty members* fathers and 67 percent of 
their mothers were Protestant. Over 20 percent of their fathers and 
mothers were Catholic, and 5 percent Jewish. There was some "liberaliz- 
ing" phenomenon apparent among the faculty members when it came to their 
own religious affiliation. Eighteen percent reported they had no reli- 
gion con5)ared to 7 percent of their fathers and 3 percent of their mothers. 
This difference is largely accounted for, no doubt, by the reduction in 
the proportion of faculty members who reported themselves to be Protes- 
tant con^^ared to their parents. Fifty- four percent reported themselves 
to be Protestant con5)ared to over 65 percent of their parents vA\o were 
Protestant. TXventy percent reported themselves to be Catholic, 4 per- 
cent Jewish, and 4 percent other, figures that conpare quite closely 
with those of their parents. 

Books 

Indications are that the faculty menbers did not come from families 
that were avid readers of books. The vast majority reported that there 
were less than 100 books in their homes. In fact, 38 percent reported 
that there were less than 50 books in their homes. Only 23 percent 
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reported that there were over 200 books in their homes. Inasmuch as the 
possession of books is an indicator of one's cultural background, as has 
been confirmed by considerable previous research, the conjecture here is 
that the majority of the junior college faculty members surveyed came 
from a relatively circimiscribed cultural background. 

Parents* Occupations and Education 

The faculty *s limited cultural background is further corroborated 
upon examination of the occi5)ations and education of their parents. 
Although their fathers spanned a wide range of occupations when the 
faculty members were 17 years old, only 22 percent of their fathers 
held managerial or professional positions A^ich would require at least 
a baccalaureate degree or the equivalent in experience and responsibi- 
lity. The majority of their fathers were either semi- or unskilled 
workers (23 percent), skilled craftsmen (18 percent), or owners or mana- 
gers of a small business (17 percent). 

The majority of the faculty reported that when they were 17 years 
old their mothers were housewives. Ei^:ht percent of their mothers were 
professional and most of the remaining mothers were semi- or unskilled 
workers (10 percent) or skilled workers (7 percent). 

The fact that most of the faculty members had attained a college 
education was a departure from the opportunities or choices of their 
parents. In fact, approximately 45 percent of both of the faculty mem- 
bers' parents had failed to con5)lete high school. Approximately 12 
percent of the parents at the other end of the educational spectrum had 
had some college and 16 percent had at least obtained a bachelor's degree. 
Considering that less than one-fourth of the faculty members' parents 
had professional positions and that just a little over one-fourth of 
their parents had any college experience, the faculty members themselves 
could be considered quite upwardly mobile in reference to their parents. 

To reiterate, the faculty members surveyed were predominantly Cau- 
casian, middle-aged men with Protestant and relatively low socioeconomic 
backgrounds in tems of books, education, and careers possessed by their 
parents , 
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Educational Background 

A large number of the faculty members experienced the juiiior college 
from both the perspective of student and teacher. Thirty-eight percent 
had attended a junior college and another 7 percent had attended a two- 
year technical institute, meaning that 4^ percent had attended some type 
of two-year college. 

Twenty percent of the faculty had actually attained an Associate of 
Arts degree, mostly, but not exclusively, at a junior college. Most 
(73 percent) had a master's degree which is to be expected since at 
least the faculty teaching transfer courses are expected to have a mas- 
ter's degree in the junior college. Eleven percent reported that they 
had a doctoral degree. Nineteen percent, on the other hand, indicated 
that they did not have a bachelor's degree. This latter figure is no 
doubt reasonable since a number of the faculty teaching trade /technical 
or vocational programs are recruited for their technical knowledge and 
experience more than for their academe credentials. 

When asked in what year they received their highest degree, a 
definite majority replied that they received their highest degree be- 
tween 1960 and 1972 (63 percent). Five percent reported receiving their 
highest degi-ee prior to 1S40 and 32 percent reported receiving their high- 
est degree between 1941 and 1959. A surprising 37 percent djd not indicate 
the year in v^ich they received their highest degree. However, on the 
basis of those vAio did respond to the item indications are that they 
obtained their highest degree--for the most part a minster's degree-- 
relatively recently. This fact is curious in li^t of their age distri- 
bution. Considering that the majority were 40 years old or more, one 
might have ejq)ected that they would have attained their master's degrees 
earlier than 1960. 

A number of the faculty were currently working toward further educa- 
tional attainment: 3 percent were currently working toward a bachelor's 
degree; 7 percent toward a master's degree; and 20 percent toward a doc- 
toral degree. The largest proportions of faculty currently engaged in 
academic work of their own were doing so in the fields of education (32 
percent), humanities (14 percent), and the social sciences (13 percent). 
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Eighteen percent reported that they had also conpleted requirements 
or were taking courses toward an administrative, counseling, or other 
non-teaching position. Eight percent indicated they had actually com- 
pleted these requirements and another 10 percent were working toward 
their completion. Those who had conpleted or were working toward these 
requirements were doing so predominantly in administrative areas. 

Junior college administrators commonly state that they do not like 
to hire faculty with PhoD. degrees for fear that their presumed concom- 
itant research interests will interfere with their concentrating on teach- 
ing students, the primary function of junior colleges. Documentation 
is lacking confirming this position, but the position, itself, is reflec- 
ted by the educational level of the faculty surveyed. The position, of 
course, warrants examination, especially since current signs are that 
newly graduated students with doctoral degrees are increasingly seeking 
out positions in junior colleges because of the limited positions open 
in four-year colleges and universities. 

Likewise, more information is needed on the 20 percent of the 
faculty who reported they were currently working on doctoral degrees. 
Some, no doubt, will not conplete their work. Some were probably pre- 
paring for administrative positions* But \A\at are the reasons for ob- 
taining a doctoral degree for the others, and what will be the effects 
of having these degrees on their teacliing and their careers? 

Occupational Background 

Academic Enployment 

Data on the current status of the faculty, to be presented below, 
indicate that the vast majority surveyed were hired by their college or 
district within the last ten years. This is further reflected by the 
fact that over 50 percent reported that they had been a junior college 
teacher no more than five years, and less than 20 percent reported that 
they had been teaching in a junior college more than ten years. In light 
of current recruitment patterns and needs in higher education it may be 
of interest to note that only 10 percent reported that they had been a 
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junior college teacher between one and two years. 

When asked in itan 37, ''Have you had work experience in education 
prior to your current position?*', 77 percent of the faculty reported that 
they had. As indicated in Table 6-2, this experience was primarily no 
more than five years, was predominantly a teaching position, and took 
place predominantly In secondary schools. Fifty-five percent with pre- 
vious educational experience taught in secondary schools. Some f2culty 
members, however, reported having taught in one or another of every type 
of institution from elementary school to the university level. Following 
secondary schools, the largest to the smallest proportions with prior 
experience reported having taught at a junior college, primarily public 
(20 percent), a university, predominantly public (26 percent), a four- 
year college (18 percent), at some other unspecified type of educational 
institution other than traditional schools and colleges (15 percent), 
and at ar elementary school (13 percent). 

A few of the faculty with prior educational experience reported 
haAdng been counselors prior to their present position (7 percent), 
primarily in high schools;* and a few reported a prior administrative 
experience (17 percent), again mostly in high schools, with the excep- 
tion of institutions other than traditional schools and colleges. 

Non- academic Employment 

A number of the faculty also reported prior work experience outside 
of education (item 38), Between 15 and 25 percent reported that they had 
prior experience as a general worker (or common laborer), a semi-skilled 
worker, a skilled clerical or sales worker, a skilled craftsman or fore- 
man, or a semi-professional or technician. Approximately 10 percent re- 
ported that they had prior work experience as a protective service worker 
such as a policeman, military man or firemcOi, owner or manager of a small 
business firm, and a high level professional such as a physician or law- 
yer. The largest proportion reporting preArious non -educational work 
experiences (32 percent) reported positions at the lower level manager- 
ial and professional occupations such as bank manager, public adminis- 
trator, clergyman, engineer, or certified public accountant. Three per- 
cent reported having worked prior to the present position as a fann 
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owner or manager. 

Of the faculty \Aio reported they had worked as unskilled, semi- 
skilled, or skilled clerical or sales positions, a considerable majority 
did so for no more than three years. Between 44 and 47 percent of those 
vJio reported working in protective service, owner or manager, farm owner 
or manager, or semi-professional positions worked no more than three years. 
Thus, the vast majority of the faculty members worked at their previous 
non-educational positions for no more than ten years and the modal trend 
was to work for no more than three years. 

The major exception was those \ho reported having skilled craftsman 
or foreman positions. Forty-five percent of this groip worked in this 
capacity for more than ten years. Approximately 36 percent vrtio had high 
or low managerial and professional positions also worked for more than 
ten years at these positions. Quite likely the skilled craftsman or 
foreman were those who were part of the trade/technical faculty in the 
colleges. 

More needs to be known about those vho had non- educational, profes- 
sional positions before they entered the two-year college. Ho doubt, 
also, there is some overlap among the responses. Therefore, the data 
need to be further manipulated to determine exactly vhat proportion of 
the faculty overall worked in non -educational positions at what capacity 
and at vhat period of time. But peihaps \A\at is most in^)ortant to know 
is \A\at contribution this prior experience has brought to the colleges 
where they are now teaching. The evidence at this point is that a size- 
able number have had work experience in non -educational situations. The 
hope is that these experiences will widen horizons of those many students 
entering community colleges whose visions are very limited in this respect. 

As for the previous educational experiences of the faculty surveyed, 
in sum over 50 percent of them had come from elementary or secondary 
schools, primarily from secondary schools and primarily in teaching ca- 
pacities. Twenty-three percent had had no prior educational experience 
professionally. The remainder came primarily from four -year colleges 
and universities. Of the 743 faculty members surveyed, 569 indicated 
that they had work experience in education prior to their current posi- 
tion. 
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The fact that the tally of faculty ment>ers who indicated having a 
specific position in various types of educational institutions totalled 
854 indicates that many of them worked at more than one type of insti- 
tution and/or more than one type of position prior to their present posi- 
tion. The most inportant finding, however, appears to be that relatively 
few faculty members are trained especially for a position in the two- 
year college, but rather come from other professional backgrounds. 

Curr e nt Status 

Job Securance and Motivation 

Just as the last decade (1961-1972) represented the period when 
most of the faculty surveyed obtained their last degree, so also did it 
represent a period of placement for the vast majority of them. Eighty- 
two percent reported that they were hired by their district or institu- 
tion during this time period. Only 5 percent reported being hired prior 
to 1950, leaving 14 percent v*io were hired between 1951 and 1960. 

The faculty members reported two paramount sources for learning 
about their present position: first, by direc^ or indirect contact with 
someone employed by their institution (44 percent) and second, by self- 
initiated application (34 percent). Seven percent reported learning 
about their present position through college placement services, 3 per- 
cent through a professional organization such as a teachers' association, 
and 1 percent by notice of vacancy sent to a previous employer. Another 
11 percent reported miscellaneous sources of information about their 
present po.sition. 

When asked to indicate their first, second, and third most important 
reasons for choosing their college (item 34), the dominant reason they 
gave was the fact that they wanted to teach at a college level (43 per- 
cent). This was followed as the most inportant reason by the fact 
that it was the best job offer at the time (12 percent), and by the 
fact that their college offered them a stimulating envi i-onment (12 per- 
cent). Next in order of first in^ ortance were the respondents' dis- 
satisfaction with their previous positions (6 percent), the fact that 
friends were at their institution (5 percent), the salary (3 percent), 
and the fact that they needed a job while they were earning a higher 
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degree (3 percent). Nine percent of the responding faculty reported a 
variety of other reasons as the most inportant reason for their choosing 
their junior college. 

The second and third most inportant reasons for choosing their 
junior college were, in order: the fact that the college was a desir- 
able location, their salary, the fact that they needed a job while earn- 
ing a higher decree, the fact that they wanted to teach at a college 
level, and the fact that their college provided them a stimulating en- 
vironnent. 

Many faculty members, however, did not give a reason for choosing 
their college. Between 20 to 34 percent of the faculty did not respond 
to the first, second, and third most important reasons respectively. 

Teaching Status 

Only 13 percent of the faculty reported teaching part time yjhidi 
may be a positive finding in light of previous research which has demon- 
strated a negative correlation between part-time faculty and educational 
quality of collegiate institutions. A larger proportion of part-time 
facul^y members might hsve been expected, however, considering the ex- 
tensive extended day prograins and trade /technical and other vocational 
prograjns in conmunity junior colleges \jhich reasonably might only require 
part-time faculty, 

A majority of tlie faculty (58 percent) reported working days only. 
An apparently large proportion (31 percent) , however, reported working 
both days and nights, leaving 11 percent that re^-orted working nights 
only and viio might well be the bulk of those vAio were part time. Simi- 
larly, a large proportion of the relatively small group vAio reported 
working days and nights might well be those vAio reported working addi- 
tional hours beyond those considered part of their regular duties at 
their institution. Forty-three percent reported working additional hours, 
mostly at their own institution. 

Apparently almost all of the institutions grant tenure or security 
of employment to their faculty. Sixty -six percent indicated that they 
had tenure in contrast to only 35 percent who said that they did not. 

When asked to indicate the fields in which they were now teaching, 
over two-thirds of the faculty reported that they were teaching in the 
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traditional academic areas, with less than one-third teaching in voca- 
tional areas. For some inexplicable reason, however, 22 percent of the 
faculty failed to report the field in which they were teaching in con- 
trast to the general non-response rate of 2 to 3 percent to any item in 
the survey questionnaire. Of the 15 specific teaching areas listed, 
most of the respondents were teaching in the humanities (18 percent) , 
the social sciences (15 percent), trade- technical courses (15 percent), 
the physical sciences (12 percent), or business (11 percent). Six 
percent reported that they were teaching in two or three subject areas. 

Thus, the pi^evailing profile of the faculty's status was a group 
that had begiin working at their institution within the last ten years 
prior to the survey; that had been contacted for their position by their 
institution or who had applied for their position on their own; that 
chose their college because they wanted to teach at a college level; that 
taught full time and worked extra hours beyond their regular duties; that 
had tenure; and that taught in academic areas. 

Faculty Activitie ^^ and Instruction 

Activities and Time Allocation 

When asked which courses they primarily teach, 35 percent of the 
faculty members reported teaching occupational/ vocational courses which 
corresponds quite closely to the 33 percent that reported their major 
teaching areas to be in the vocational/technical areas as indicated above. 
Sixty-one percent reported teaching primarily transfer or general educa- 
tion courses ajid 4 percent reported that they primarily taught reiiiedial 
or developmental courses. Eleven percent did not respond to this item. 

The faculty members in the survey were asked in item 29, "If you 
teach at this institution as part of your regular assignment, how many 
hours a week do you spend in the following activities?'* The responses 
to this question warrant scrutiny. Seventy percent replied that they 
spent between 6 and 20 hours a week in class, 15 percent between 1 to 5 
hours, and another 15 percent over 20 hours. 

Likely lab instructors and vocational instructors who do not have 
a great deal of out-of-class examinations or preparation to take care 
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of were those who spent over 20 hours in class. No doubt, too, those 
who reported spending 5 hours or less in class have other duties since 
some 21 percent of the faculty reported having administrative duties and 
18 percent reported being involved in other teaching-related activities. 

But regardless of these circumstances, those faculty members who 
reported spending so very few hours and those who spent more than 12 or 
16 hours in class warrant serious attention. There first is the ques- 
tion of how much time those who have heavy class schedules are able to 
spend with their students and their own development. Second, there is 
a question of what those with very light schedules do with their time 
outside of class. 

Thirty-eight percent of the faculty reported spending between zero to 
5 hours in preparing materials for their class. Thirty-five percent re- 
ported spending 6 to lU hours a week in this activity. Sixteen percent 
reported spending 11 to 15 hours, and 11 percent reported spending more 
than 16 hours preparing materials for class. The diversity on this di- 
mension IS immense and may reflect diversity in the nature of the classes, 
also a diversity in the nature of the individual instructors and how they 
go about preparing for their classes regardless of subject content. Al- 
though the students were very sanguine in their evaluation of their 
faculty members on the whole, there certainly seems to be a need to cor- 
relate preparation time with objective measures of teaching effective- 
ness on the basis of these data. 

When asked how much time they spend on such activities as correct- 
ing exams, reports, and written assignments, 11 percent of the faculty 
reported spending no time at all during a given week^and 58 percent re- 
ported spending between 1 to 5 hours in these activities, meaning that 
nearly 70 percent reported spending no more than 5 hours in going over 
students' work. Twenty- three percent reported spending 6 to 10 hours 
a week in this activity and 8 percent over 10 hours. 

Fifteen percent reported spending no time at all during the week, 
and 63 percent reported spending 1 to 5 hours a week. This means that 
nearly 80 percent reportedly spent no more than 5 hours a week with 
their students. This finding also merits attention particularly since 
the junior college is a validly student -oriented college where it is known 
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that there are a great number of diverse students with individual needs 
that could not possibly be handled within the classroom setting. 

Very few faculty reported spending time sipervising student activi- 
ties such as clubs and social events. Eighty percent spent no time at 
all, 9 percent on]y spent 1 hour a week, and only 11 percent spent more 
than 2 hours a week on these activities, indicating that they were not 
interacting very much with their students outside of class viiether 
through individual conferences or student activities. 

Neither did they spend a great deal of time on committee meetings 
related to institutional functioning such as departmental, budget, or 
curricular meetings. Thirty percent reportedly spent no time, 25 per- 
cent spent no more than 1 hour a week, and 29 percent spent no more than 
2 to 3 hours a week on committee meetings. Only 16 percent spent as 
many as 4 hours a week on these meetings. 

A few faculty members reported spending some time on extramural 
professional activities. Sixteen percent reported spending 1 hours a week 
on activities involving professional teacher organizations, and 8 percent 
reported spending 2 hours or more on these activities. 

Thus, the faculty meiribers reported essentially two activities: 
classroom teaching and preparing materials for class. Relatively little 
time was spent on going over students' materials outside of class and 
still less time interacting with students outside of class, whether in 
a conference or organized activity situation. 

As indicated previously, the faculty members were asked if they 
worked additional hours beyond those considered part of their regular 
duties at their institution. Forty- three percent replied that they did, 
and of these the greatest proportion reported carrying out extra teach- 
ing loads at their owr institution or working extra hours in a non- 
teaching position. Putting the matter another way, of the 743 faculty 
members surveyed, 304 reported they worked beyond their regular duties 
at their institution. Of the 304 faculty members who reported that they 
carried out an extra teaching load, 121 did so at their institution. 
This constituted 60 percent of the 304 faculty members reporting holding 
an extra job. Eighty-eight of the 304 faculty members (29 percent) re- 
ported teaching at some institution other than their own in addition to 
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their regular job. The 88 faculty members reporting this situation 
scattered themselves across several kinds of institutions including 
secondary or elementary schools, four -year colleges and universities, other 
junior colleges, technical institutes,, and miscellaneous institutions. 

As indicated in item 30 C, 48 percent of the faculty reported 
working extra hours each week in a non- teaching position. Upon consi- 
deration of all those who reported working at various teaching and non- 
teaching situations, it is apparent that some of the faculty were working 
extra hours at both types of positions. 

Of those teaching extra hours at their own institution. 29 percent 
reported working three hours per week and 19 percent four hours or more in 
a classroan. Nine percent reported working three hours per week and 14 
percent reported spending four hours or more each week preparing for their 
classes outside their regular duties. Thus, the sizeable group that re- 
ported working extra hours at their own institution spent relatively few 
hours either in class or preparing for their classes. 

This is not the stor>% however, of those \A\o reported working extra 
hours each week in non- teaching positions. Forty percent of this group 
reported working 6 to 20 hours per week outside of their regular duties 
and 35 percent reported working more than 20 hours each week in. their non- 
regular, non- teaching positions. 

The evidence is, therefore, that a significant proportion of the 
faculty surveyed held a job outside of their regular position, and those 
that had non-teaching jobs spent considerable time at them beyond their 
regular teaching duties. Moreover, those that held teaching or non- 
teaching jobs beyond their regular duties could not be accounted for by 
the 13 percent of the faculty that reported teaching part time. 

Approach to Instruction 

Item 42 requested the faculty to respond to the question, ''Which are 
the three most important qualifications you think a junior college in- 
structor should ha^ye?'' By way of response, the faculty members were 
asked to indicate wh^'t they felt were the first, second, and third most 
inportant qualifications. They were clearly selective in their percep- 
tions of requisite qualifications. 

Forty percent of those responding checked that ''demonstrated inter- 
est in student problems and actiAdties" was the most important qualification 
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for a junior college instructor to have; 19 percent checked a '"wide range 
of work experience other than teaching;** and 23 percent checked "teaching 
experience at the junior college level/' The faculty members that checked 
one of these items conprised 82 percent of the respondents. 

The pattern of responses was consistent across the three categories of 
qualifications o ITierefore, the faculty members' ranking of the seven 
specified qualifications was determined by averaging the proportions of 
the faculty across the three response categories for each specified qualifi- 
cation. The ranking of the qualifications follows from the most frequently 
endorsed category to the least: 

1. demonstrated interest in student problems and activities 

2. teaching experience at the junior college level 

3. wide range of work experience other than teaching 

4. teaching experience at the elementary or secondar)'' level 

5. outstanding undergraduate or graduate academic record 

6. demonstrated scholarly work 

1 . teaching experience at a four-year institution. 
That teaching experience at a i'our-year institution would be the 
lowest ranked qualification for a junior college instructor is under- 
standable since presumably experience at the two-year college level would 
be a more profitable, relevant background for further teaching at that 
level. This may be true, especially given the differences in the nature 
of the students at the two types of institutions. Some questions might 
be raised, however, about demonstrated scholarly work and outstanding 
academic records as being the next lowest ranked qualifications. It is 
true that the junior college is not a research-oriented institution. 
But inasmuch as the main function of the faculty members at the junior 
college is teaching, one might argue that good academic performance and 
demonstrated scholarly insterests reflect good teaching and are impor- 
tant to the teaching function. 

The top-ranked qualification, "demonstrated interest in student 
problems and activities," is con?)atible with the avowed primary orienta- 
tion of two-year colleges. Hie faculty members' stress on this qualifi- 
cation represents somevSiat of an anomaly, however, particularly in light 
of their responses to the question regarding the way they spend their 
time. As indicated above, relatively few faculty members reported 
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spending much time at all with their students outside of the formal 
classroom. This was the case especially in reference to student activi- 
ties. In view of the fact that the faculty members stressed the impor- 
tance of interaction with students and yet reported conparatively little 
time spent with students out of class suggests that they espoused the 
principle of student orientation without demonstrating commensurate 
practice of the principle. 

In addition to the faculty members' opinions about prerequisite 
qualifications for junior college instructors, they were asked aoout their 
own instructional practices. Item 31 questioned, "Ifow often do you use 
the following instructional techniques?" Eight techniques were specified, 
and the faculty were to indicate for each of them whether they used the 
technique "regularly", "occasionally", or "seldom or never." 

Only three instructional techniques were used regularly by as many as 
half the faculty. These were the lecture (68 percent), instructor- led 
discussions (62 percent), and class drills or quizzes (49 percent). 
Forty percent reported regular use of individual projects and reports 
and 36 percent reported regular use of audio-visual techniques. Other- 
wise, less than 25 percent reported the regular use of any other instruc- 
tional technique including small groLp discussions, group projects and 
reports, and miscellaneous instructional techniques and auto-tutorial 
techniques . 

Although individualized instriiction through auto-tutonal techniques 
has been discussed extensively as one of the main innovative thrusts in 
junior college education, only 10 percent reported regular use of these 
techniques. Even fewer reported any other type of instructional tech- 
nique under the miscellaneous category, innovative or not. Indeed, 64 
percent reported that they "seldom or never" used auto-tutorial techniques. 
The technique next to auto-tutorial devices that was least popular was 
group projects and reports. Thirty- four percent reported that they "seldom 
or never" use that particular technique. Between 26 and 49 percent reported 
the occasional use of these various techniques. All in all, then, appar- 
ently the faculty in the colleges surveyed relied most heavily upon the 
most traditional instructional techniques. 

Indications are that the faculty were as traditional in their methods 
of evaluating their students as in teaching them (item 32). As in the 
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question regarding instructional techniques, the faculty members were 
given nine specified evaluation techniques and asked to indicate for each of 
them whether they used the technique ''regularly", ''occasionally'', or 
"seldom or never." 

The primary methods for evaluating the students were final examina- 
tions, regularly used by 84 percent of the faculty, quizzes (69 percent), 
mid-term examinations (63 percent) , and class or laboratory projects (54 
percent). The least popular methods of evaluation included the stud its' 
own written work: 36 percent of the faculty reported regular use of 
students' short written reports for evaluation; 21 percent reported the 
regular use of term papers; and 14 percent reported the regular use of 
book reports. Fifty percent or more reported that they seldom or never 
used students' term papers or book reports to evaluate them. This finding 
might be contrasted to the fact that 40 percent of the faculty reported 
that they regularly used attendance in class as a method of evaluating 
their students for their final grade. 

Another way of looking at the ir':tter is that only 7 percent reported 
using final examinations "seldan or never" and 10 percent reported using 
quizzes "seldom or never," in contrast to 48 percent who reported using term 
papers "seldom or never" and 61 percent who reported using book reports 
"seldan or never." 

Definitive judgments cannot be made about the relative worth of the 
different methods in evaluating students. Nevertheless, the lack of empha- 
sis placed on students' written communication may warrant consideration in 
the context of the record of triinsfer students. Generally junior college 
students v^o transfer to a senior college achieve a lower grade point 
average than students who have attended a four-year college or university 
from the beginning. This is often true, at least, for the first term after 
transference, indicating that community college students may not be suffi- 
ciently prepared for the heavy written work that they are accountable for 
in ipper division classes of four-year colleges and universities. 

Along with this possibility, several other findings regarding the 
faculty's activities and instruction have serious implications. The faculty 
considered interest in students' problems and activities as the most iTDpov 
tant qualification for a junior college instructor and yet they reported 
spending a minimum of time with them outside of class. This may preclude 
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gi\dng the individual attention needed by so many of the junior colleges' 
diverse students with special problems. A large number of faculty reported 
woricing extra hours in both teaching and non-teaching positions, which 
may preclude their giATing their full commitment to their regular jobs. 
Finally, they reported following traditional instructional and student 
evaluation techniques which may mitigate the innovative thrust advocated 
by many leaders in the junior college movement. 

Faculty ^s Evaluation of Their Colleges 

Effort was made to learn the faculty members' attitudes about their 
colleges, and the nature and dynamics of the colleges from their perspec- 
tives. Consequently comprehensive questions were asked the faculty related 
to the following topics: (1) their perceptions of their colleges' environ- 
ments; (2) the benefits their students were receiAdng compared to the 
benefits they should receive; (3) the benefits their communities were and 
should receive from their colleges; (4) evaluation of major characteristics 
of their students; (5) their evaluation of their colleges' student person- 
nel services; (6) how they would allocate administrative and management 
responsibilities; (7) the control their colleges should exert over student 
behavior; (8) their satisfaction with major elements of their colleges; 
(9) their choice of institutional employment; and (10) the types of col- 
leges that they would prefer their own children to attend. 

College Environments 

An abridged version of the College and University EnAdronment Scales 
(CUES) was submitted to the faculty (see Pace, 1969). The abridgment 
included 4 of the most discriminating items from the 5 original 20 -item 
scales measuring various aspects of the college environment from the per- 
spective of the respondents. Each scale contains descriptive statements 
about the college environment and the respondent is to indicate whether he 
thinks the statement is a generally true or generally false description of 
his own college. The aggregate proportions of the faculty that either 
endorsed or rejected each statement may be foimd under item 49 of ^pendix 
D. The responses were not scored in the usual manner; rather factor scores 
were obtained, as discussed below, and discussed in more detail in Volume 
III of The Study of Junior Colleges. 
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The faculty exhibited consensus and division of opinion about evenly, 
depending upon the statement. The first four stateinents are intended as 
a measure of the practical aspects of the college environment. A consider- 
able majority felt that frequent tests are given in most courses and that 
their colleges offer many really practical courses. But they were divided 
in their opinions as to v\hether the most important people at their schools 
expect proper respect and as to whether there is a recognized group of 
student leaders on their campuses. 

Statements 5 to 8 provide an index of the Community scale. A con- 
siderable majority disagreed with the statement that i:5)perclassmen are 
active in helping new students, but agreed that the professors go out of 
their way to help students and that their school has a reputation for 
being friendly. They were divided in their opinions as to whether stu- 
dents find it easy to get together for recreational purposes. 

Statements 9 to 12, drawn from the Awareness scale, are intended 
to serve as an index of a college's intellectual climate. The faculty were 
someiAat divided in opinion about all four statements. A majority, however, 
felt that students are encouraged to criticize administrative and teaching 
practices. A majority rejected the statements that their schools offer 
many opportunities for students to appreciate art, music, and drama; that 
their students are actively concerned about national and international 
affairs; and that many famous people are brought to perform at their schools. 

Items 13 to 16 are intended to indicate the amount of propriety per- 
ceived as part of a college's environment. A clear majority of the faculty 
rejected all four of the statements in this scale having to do with students 
taking good care of school property, reporting violations of rules, asking 
permission before deviating from common procedures, and never lanpooning 
dignified people or institutions in their publications. 

The final four statements (17 to 20) were derived from the Scholar- 
ship scale. A majority of the faculty felt that most courses at their 
college provide a real intellectual challenge and that careful reasoning 
and clear logic are valued most highly in evaluating students' work. A 
majority rejected the statements, however, that st dents set high standards 
of achievement for themselves and that most courses require intensive study 
and preparation outside of class. 
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Hius, on tJie basis of these accrued responses, the faculty members 
in total tended to see their colleges' environments as relatively high in 
Practicality and Community and relatively low in Awareness and Propriety. 
They were most mixed in their responses to the Scholarship statements . 

Factor analysis of the faculty's responses to the 20 statements 
yielded six factors. The four most dominant factors very closely correspond 

with the abridged CUES Awareness, Propriety, Community? and Scholarship 
scales. Statement 9 of item 49 was dropped from the Awareness scale; 
statement 14 was dropped from the Propriety scale; statement 6 was 
dropped from the Community scale and statement 4 of the Practicality 
scale was added to it; statement 18 was dropped from the Scholarship scale 
and statement 1 from the Practicality scale was added to it. Otherwise 
the original scales remained intact. 

The Student Benefits scale included statement 2, from the original 
Practicality scale, that the college offers many really practical courses; 
statement 6, from the Community scale, that the professors go out of their 
way to help students; statement 9, from the Awareness scale, that students 
are encouraged to criticize their colleges' administrative and teaching 
practices; statement 10, also from the Awareness scale, that the schools 
offer many opportunities for students to appreciate art, music, and drama. 

The Institutional Rigidity scale included two statements: statement 
14, from the original Propriety scale, that students are expected to 
report any violations of rules and regulations; and statement 3, from the 
Practicality scale, that the most inportant people at the schools expect 
proper respect. 

Standard scores were derived from these scales, in the manner discussed 
in respect to Table 6-1 regarding the faculty's viewpoint on social issues. 
Again the total mean equals 0 and the standard deviation equals 1. Analysis 
of variance of the scores indicated striking differences among the IS insti- 
tutions under stud>' (Table 6-3) • The F ratios ranged from 3.50 (Awareness) 
to 14,83 (Propriety), The standard mean scores ranged from approximately 
1 to nearly 2 standard deviations. 

Langs ton was among the three lowest scoring institutions on five of the 
six scales^ excluding only Student Benefits. Lowell was among the three 
lowest scoring institutions on Awareness and Student Benefits; Foster on 
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Propriety and Community; Walden on Community and Student Benefits; and 
Sherwood on Propriety, Scholarship and Institutional Rigidity. Ward was 
among the three lowest scoring institutions on Student Benefits and Kinsey 
on Institutional Rigidity. 

There was also considerable consistency of colleges placing among the 
three highest scoring institutions on the six scales. Manning was among 
the three highest scoring institutions on Awareness, Community, and Insti- 
tutional Rigidity; Sherwood on Awareness and Student Benefits; Palmerston 
on Propriety, Institutional Rigidity, and .01 point below third- ranked 
Meade on Scholarship (not shown in Table 6-3); Kinsey on Propriety and 
Student Benefits; and Shaw on Propriety and Scholarship. Other colleges 
among the three highest scoring institutions were Walden on Awareness; 
Newson and Quant o on Community; Ward and Meade on Scholarship; Carter on 
Student Benefits; and Lowell on Institutional Rigidity. Sherwood was 
singular for being over represented among both the highest and lowest 
scoring institutions on the six scales, just as it was on the Faculty 
Viewpoint scales. 

Student Outcomes 

The faculty members were presented with 17 educational benefits com- 
monly held as outcomes inportant to both students and society (item 40A) . 
In each case they were asked to indicate whether die students do and 
whether they should receive "very much" of the benefits, "some", or "little 
or none" oi the benefits. 

For the most part a rajority felt that the students should receive 
"very much" of the specified benefits. The exceptions were broadened literary 
acquaintance and appreciation (40 percent), aesthetic sensitivity (apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of art, music, and drama, 40 percent), understanding 
and appreciation of science and technology (46 percent), development of 
friendships and loyalties of lasting value (35 percent), and appreciation 
of religion (moral and ethical standards, 24 percent). 

Over 70 percent of the faculty felt that their students should receive 
"very much" of the following benefits: vocational training (skills and tech- 
niques directly applicable to jobs); personal development (understanding 
one*s abilities, limitations, interests, and standards of behavior) ; and 
writing and speaking skills (clear, correct, effective communication). 
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Between 60 and 70 percent felt that students should receive "very much" of 
the follov\'ing: critical thinking (logic, inference, natures and limita- 
tions of knowledge) ; appreciation of individuality and independence of 
thougjit and action; and tolerance and understanding of other people and 
their values. 

Eighteen percent felt that their students should receive little or no 
appreciation of religion, that is, moral and ethical standards, as a result 
of their education. Otherwise, for the most part no more than 2 percent 
felt that their students should receive little or none of the specified 
educational benefits, meaning that almost all of the faculty felt that 
their students should at least receive some of all the educational benefits 
enumerated. 

Their perceptions of viiat their students were actually receiAdng, 
however, differed radically from v*iat they felt they should receive. A 
majority of the faculty (60 percent) felt that their students received "very 
much" of only one benefit: vocational training (skills and techniques 
directly applicable to jobs). Thirty-six percent felt that the students 
received a great deal of background and specialization for further educa- 
tion in some professional, scientific, or scholarly field. Otherwise, no 
more than 26 percent felt that their students received "very mch" of the 
specified benefits. 

The faculty members were also asked to indicate vAich of the 17 spe- 
cified benefits they felt were most inportant of all to their students 
fitem 40B). There was a wide array of opinion on this matter, but the 
vast majority of the faculty confined their responses to 4 benefits: 
personal development (23 percent), vocational training (18 percent), tol- 
erance and understanding of other people and their values (14 percent), 
and critical thinking (10 percent). None considered broadened literary 
acquaintance and appreciation; d^^velopment of friendships and loyalties 
of lasting value; or vocabulary, temu.no logy, and facts in various fields 
of knowledge as the most inportant benefits for their students. Only 1 
percent respectively considered aesthetics and sensitivity, understanding 
and appreciation of science and technology, or citizenship to be the most 
inportant benefits for their students. 

Clearly the faculty placed greatest emphasis on broad social and 
personal development and specific vocational training. As noted above. 
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hovever, only in respect to one of these benefits did they feel that most 
of their students greatly benefited. Seventy-ei^t percent felt that their 
students should receive "very much" vocational training and 60 percent felt 
that they actually did receive this training. Seventy-one percent felt 
that their students should receive personal development in contrast to 23 
percent who felt that they actually did receive 'Very much" of this benefit. 
Sixty-four percent felt that their students should receive a great dea3 of 
crit:.:al thinking in contrast to 11 percent who felt that they actually did 
so. Finally, 66 percent felt that their students should receive the benefit 
of tolerance and understanding of other people and their values in contrast 
to the 18 percent \dio actually felt that they did receive "very much" of this 
benefit. Moreover, although seldom did more than 2 percent feel that their 
students should receive "little or none" of the specified benefits, typically 
at least 15 percent felt that their students actually receive "little or 
none" of the specified benefits. 

In some ways these data provide a comprehensive index of the educational 
priorities perceived by faculty members in the two-year colleges under study 
and also serve as an index of the major gaps in related educational accan- 
plishments as perceived by the faculty. The data, however, must be examined 
in li^t of the no response rates. Approximately 5 percent of the faculty 
failed to respond to the benefits that they felt their students were receiv- 
ing, approximately 13 percent failed to respond to the questions on the 
benefits that they felt their students should receive, and 25 percent failed 
to respond to what they thought was the most inportant benefit for their 
students to receive. 

Factor analysis of the responses to the specified benefits yielded 
three major factors in terms of both what the students do and should receive, 
although there was a little variation between benefits loading on the "do 
receive" and ''should receive" factors. The first factor drawn from the 
benefits students do receive might well be tenned "Personal aiid Social 
Development"; it included, by order of the benefits' loadings: appreciation 
of individuality (benefit number 12 of item 40), personal development (6), 
tolerance and understanding (16), social development (5), development of 
friendships (13), iin)roved social and economic status (17), appreciation of 
moral and ethical standards (J5) , citizenship (11), and- -seemingly out of 
place --critical thinking (7). 
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The "Academic Development" factor included, in order: broadened 
literary acqmintance (3), aesthetic 3ensiti\i.ty (8), background for fur- 
ther education (2), awareness of different philosophies and cultures (4), 
and writing and speaking skills (9). 

Three benefits loaded on the "Vocational Development" factor: voca- 
tional training applicable to a job (1), terminology and facts in various 
fields of knowledge (14), and appreciation of science and technology (10). 

Benefits 11, 13, 15, and 17 were dropped from the Personal and Social 
Development factor, and writing and speaking skills (9) added in the fac- 
tor analysis of the faculty's responses to what should occur. Benefit 9, 
writing and speaking skills, failed to load on the Academic Development 
factor. Otherwise, the benefits comprising the three "should occur" fac- 
tors remained identical to those comprising the "do occur" factors. 

The analyses of variance of the standardized factor scores of the 
faculty revealed statistically significant differences beyond the 1 percent 
level among the 15 institutions on all but Personal and Social Development 
and Vocational Development in reference to vAxat students should receive 
(Table 6-4). Langston and Walden were colleges that were consistently 
over- represented among the three lowest scoring institutions on the three 
scales indicating the benefits that students do receive. Lowell, Palme r- 
ston, and Appleton were over- represented among the three Jowest scoring 
institutions on the scales indicating benefits the students should receive. 
Sherwood was the Oi.'y college that was among the three highest scoring 
institutions on more than one scale indicating benefits that students do 
receive; Foster and Manning were the only two colleges among the three 
highest scoring institutions on more than one scale indicating benefits 
that students should receive. Palmerston and Lowell were among the three 
lowest scoring institutions on the Academic Development scale indicating 
benefits students both do and should receive. Walden was among the three 
lowest scoring institutions on the Vocational Development scale indicating 
benefits students do and should receive. 

At the other extreme, Sherwood was among the three highest scoring 
institutions on the two Personal and Social DevelopmeiiC scales; the same 
situation held true for Lowell on the Vocational Development scales. Other 
chan this correspondence, the trend was more toward disparity between the 
benefits the faculty members felt their students do and sh-^uld receive. 
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But even more marked was the disparity between \A\at benefits the faculty 
members at the different institutions considered most realized by and 
most iirportant to their students. 

Community Benefits 

The faculty were also asked about the benefits their colleges' com- 
munities were receiving and should ideally receive (item 46). They were 
presented with ten benefits that the community can receive from junior col- 
leges. They were then asked to indicate the first, second, and third most 
inportant benefits that their communities were presently receiving from 
their colleges and the first, second, and third most inportant benefits 
that their ccmimunities should ideally receive. Possibly they were less 
sure about the benefits their colleges had or should have for their com- 
munities than for their students since ':3twe.n 18 and 26 percent of them 
failed to respond to the various alternatives presented them. 

Three benefits , however, stood out above all others in terms of bene- 
fits the responding faculty felt their communities were presently receiv- 
ing or should receive ideally. These three were, in order of the propor- 
tion of faculty considering them the most inportant benefits: (1) offer- 
ing exposure to higher education to students who for financial reasons would 
not otherwise have had such an opportunity; (2) allowing undecided students 
an opportunity to explore alternative educational and vocational paths; and 
(3) training of skilled personnel to fill manpower needs of local industry. 

Forty- five percent of the faculty thought that educational exposure 
was the most inportant benefit presently being received, 2^ percent felt 
that allowing undecided students an opportunity to explore alternative edu- 
cational and vocational paths were presently being received, and 20 percent 
thought that training of skilled personnel to fill manpower needs of local 
industry was the benefit p -esently most being received. Between 8 and 15 
percent felt that raising the intellectual and cultural level of the com- 
munity and de\:eloping talents and abilities of adults were either the 
second or the third most important benefits being received. Otherwise for 
the most part only one percent felt that any of the other benefits were 
being received vAiether in first, second, or third place, with two excep- 
tions where 5 percent felt that the specified benefits were the third most 
inportant being received the conmunity. The two exceptions were provid- 
ing facilities for community use and source of pride and identification 
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for their colleges* local ccmnunities due to their colleges' academic 
offerings, athletics, and vocational training. 

Only a negligible proportion of the faculty, therefore, considered 
Ihe following benefits as either being received at present by their com- 
munities or ideally to be received by their communities. These were 
developing talents and abilities of adults, upgrading the skills or 
retraining for adults, and, more particularly, providing facilities for 
community use; source of pride and identification for their colleges' 
local communities due to academic activities, athletics, or vocational 
training; attracting or holding significant business and industry to the 
ccHTimunity; and assisting in the development of their communities. 

The greatest discrepancies between the benefits that the faculty 
felt were presently being received and should be received ideally 
included two cases: the 4 percent of the faculty that felt that raising 
the intellectual and cultural level of their communities was the first 
most inportant benefit not being received in contrast to the 12 percent 
that felt this should be the most ijiportant benefit received ideally; and 
the 45 percent of the faculty that felt that offering exposure to higher 
education to students who for financial reasons would not otherwise have 
had such an opportunity was being realized in contrast to the 37 percent 
\Aio felt this benefit should be the first most important benefit ideally. 
Only one percent menticxied any other benefits than those specified, and 
then only as the first most inportant in tenns of benefits presently 
received or to be received ideally. 

The benefits stressed most as those presently received or to be 
received ideally, then, were vocational training and the offering of 
higher educational opportunities to those \A\o might not otherwise have 
them. Community services were stressed little and, once again, educational 
services for adults were viewed as having relatively little inportance. 

Student Characteristics 

The faculty were asked to compare their students with college students 
in general on 15 characteristics having to do with academic prowess, social 
skills and adjustment, motivation and awareness of and interest in society 
(item 39). The majority considered the students at their own institution 
to be average in reference to most of the characteristics compared with 
college students in general. There were exceptions, however. Between 52 
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percent and 65 percent of the faculty considered their own students below 
average compared to college students generally in academic background, 
study habits, and self-confidence regarding academic matters. Approxi- 
mately 33 percent or more also considered their students below average in 
leadership ability, social skills, drive to succeed, political interest, 
and interest in school. 

At the other end of the continuum 17 percent felt that their students 
were above average in their drive to succeed. Between 11 and 13 percent 
considered their students above average in political interest, maturity, 
interest in school, awareness of political and social events, and leader- 
ship ability. Between 1 and 8 percent saw their students above average 
on any of the other characteristics. 

There was relatively wide variation in the faculty's rating of their 
students* drive to succeed, political interests, and interest in school. 
These overall responses may be in part a reflection of their awareness of 
the wide heterogeneiL/ of characteristics of their students in these com- 
munity colleges. TTiey may also reflect some lack of awareness on the part 
of the faculty members themselves. This is suggested inasmuch as the vast 
body of research on junior college student characteristics indicates that 
junior college students are below average on most of these characteristics 
conpared to college students generally, when including four-year college 
and university students. 

Peihaps more to the point, however, is tiiat a inajority do see their 
students below awrage on several critical academic characteristics and a 
large segment see their students below average in several social and moti- 
vational areas. These perceptions on the part of the faculty depart radi- 
cally from the students* perceptions of themselves as indicated in the data 
on the survey of the students. Attention mi^t well be given to the recon- 
ciliation of these discrepant perceptions, particularly in light of tiie 
high attrition rate of two-year college students, the discrepancy between 
those vflio plan to enter four-year colleges versus those who actually do so, 
and the difficulties experienced by those students who actually do transfer. 

Factor analysis of the faculty* s responses regarding their students' 
characteristics revealed four distinct factors having to do with different 
areas of the students* characteristics as perceived by the faculty. The 
first, ''Academic Potential", included in order of their loading on the 
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factor: academic background (characteristic 1 of item 39) , academic self- 
confidence (11); study habits (7), and intelligence (4). 

The second factor, "Maturity and Drive'' does not appear to be uni dimen- 
sional, but rather contains elements of general and emotional maturity as 
well as ambition. This factor includes interest in school (14), maturity 
(13), drive to succeed (6), interest in social activities (9), and emotional 
adjustment (10). 

"Political Orientation", the third factor, includes political interest 
(8), awareness of political and social events (15), and interest in social 
activities (9) . 

"Sociability", the fourth and final factor, includes social self- 
confidence (12), social skills (5), and emotional adjustment (10). The 
characteristics of "Bnotional Adjustment" and "interest in social activities' 
load on two factors, thereby probably reducing the independence of these 
factors to a small degree. 

With the exception of the Sociability scale analysis of variance of 
the standard scores derived from the faculty's responses to these scales 
revealed institutional differences well beyond the one percent level of 
significance (Table 6-5). As has been the case throughout these data, there 
were systematic differences among the 15 inji^itutions. Palmerston was the 
lowest scoring institution on all four of the scales. Walden was among the 
three lowest scoring institutions on three of the scales, and Quanto on two 
of them. Not shown in Table 6-5 is Langston vdiich was .01 off from being 
among the three lowest scoring institutions on the Academic Potential and 
Sociability scales. There was less consistency among the three highest 
scoring institutions, although Manning was among these institutions on 
three of the scales. Sherwood, one of the highest scoring institutions on 
Maturity and Drive, followed Meade by .02 points (not shown in Table 6-5) 
on Sociability. Manning, vdiose students and faculty consistently exhibited 
very positive attitudes on the survey items, scored next to lowest on the 
Academic Potential scale. Throughout these data the institutional differ- 
ences and the implications of these differences have been such as to make 
highly desirable further investigation and discussion of the differences 
vrtiich were not possible within the confines of the present study. 
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Student Personnel Services 

The literature on community colleges gives great attention to student 
personnel services in these colleges. They are recognized as a major means 
for reaching and meeting the different needs of the colleges' diverse stu- 
dents, thereby opening every avenue possible directed towards assisting stu- 
dents to make the most use cf their educational opportunities. No attempt 
could be made to evaluate student personnel services in The Study of Junior 
Colleges , however, other than through the ratings gi\en these services from 
the perspectives of the students ard the faculty. 

The faculty members, like the students, were asked to indicate vrtiether 
they thought nine specified categories of services were either "strong", 
"average", or "weak." The modal tendency was for the faculty members to 
consider each of the categories of services as average (item 48). The 
largest proportion fell in the "average" column for each specified area of 
service, the distributions of percentages being from 44 to 58. 

However, there was no consensus of opinions. Approximately 30 percent 
or more of the faculty, for example, considered their colleges' admissions 
and registration, records and informc-tion, financial aids, and special coun- 
seling for disadvantaged students to be strong services. On the other hand, 
approximately 30 percent or more considered academic guidance and counsel- 
ing, vocational guidance and counseling, placement for work, student activi- 
ties, and special counseling for students with academic problems to be weak 
services in their colleges. 

With the exception of special counseling for disadvantaged students, 
the services rated strongest by the faculty were those having to do pri - 
marily with business detail (that is, admissions and registration, records 
and information, and finaiiCial aids). Even in respect to special counsel- 
ing for disadvantaged students 23 percent of the faculty rated the services 
"weak." Otherwise those services rated weakest had to do with counseling 
and guidance and the interaction with students through activities, those 
services most relevant to students' education and vocational development. 

Administrative Responsibilities 

The faculty members were presented with 11 specified administrative or 
policy functions of the junior college and were presented with four responsible 
groLps: the faculty, the administration, the trustees or governing board, 
and the students (item 43). They were asked, "IVhich group do you think should 
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have the primaiy and vAxich the secondary responsibility for the specified 
actiArLties?" For each activity and for each group they were to indicate 
whether the groip should have the primary responsibility, some responsi- 
bility, or no responsibility. 

With the exception of the students, by and large the faculty felt 
that all of the remaining three groups should have at least some respon- 
sibility for the indicated activities. Differential patterns of responses 
existed, however, vAien it came to a consensus of responses; that is, when 
it came to those specific categories to which a majority of the faculty 
responded. An "X" in Table 6-6 indicates each case viiere a majority 
responded that a particular group should have primary, secondary, or no 
responsibility for each specified activity. 

A majority of the faculty felt that they should have the primary 
responsibility for degree requirements, evaluation of the faculty, teach- 
ing assignments, and the selection of department chairmen. A majority 
also felt that they should have at least some responsibility for student 
admissions; student conduct; and salaries, budget, and resource allocations. 
But they were more divided in their op.nions about who should have the 
primary or secondary responsibility for recruitment of faculty, selection 
of administrators other than the president, the selection of the president, 
and the evaluation of the administration. 

The majority felt that the administration should have the primary 
responsibility for student admissions; selection of faculty; selection of 
administrators other than the president; for evaluation of faculty; for 
student conduct; and for salaries, budget, and resource allocations. A 
majority also felt that the administration should have some responsibility 
for the selection of the president. 

A majority felt that the trustees or governing board should have the 
primary responsibility for only two activities: the selection of the 
president and salaries, budget, and resource allocations. 

Students were given relatively short shrift, although many faculty 
members felt that the students should have some responsibility for the 
different actiArities. A majority felt that Stuc^ents should have no 
responsibility for student admissions; faculty hiring; selection of admin- 
istrators; selection of the president; salaries, budget, and resource allo- 
cations; teaching assignments; and the selection of departmental chairmen. 
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A majority felt that students should have primary responsibility for only 
one activity, student conduct, and a majority felt that students should 
have some responsibility for only one other actiArity, degree requirements. 

As may be noted in the above discussion, a majority of the faculty 
felt that both the faculty and the administration should have the primary 
responsibility for evaluation of faculty. Also, a majority felt that the 
administration and the trustees or governing board should have tht primary 
responsibility for salaries, budget, and resource allocations. Ihis may 
indicate inconsistency on the faculty's part, but it is just as likely or 
even more likely that they felt that both groups should share the primary 
responsibility for the respective two activities. 

The students were not shunned by the faculty altogether. For exai^^le, 
although a majority felt that the faculty and administration should have 
the primary responsibility for faculty evaluation, only 15 percent said 
that students should have no responsibility for this matter, conpared to 
38 percent who felt that students should have the primary responsibility 
for faculty evaluation, and 47 percent of the faculty that felt that students 
should have some responsibility for this activity. Indeed the responses 
for the faculty on the viiole seem to reflect a desire to have a participa- 
tory rather than unilateral mode for policy formation and implementation. 

Control of Students 

The faculty members were largely moderate to permissive in their 
responses to the question, "In your opinion to what extent should your 
junior college exert control over the following student behaAriors?" 
Generally between 7 and 17 percent felt that the junior college should 
exert considerable control over the eight specified areas of student behavior 
(item 41) In two cases, however, 30 percent felt that the junior college 
should exert considerable control. These cases had to do with speech 
(that is, profanity J and campxxs student protest. Half of the faculty 
felt that the junior college should exert moderate control over student 
publication of newspapers, student speaker programs, elections^ and on- 
canpus political organizations. A sinple majority felt that the junior 
college should exert little control over dress and grooming standards, 
expressive art and music and student housing arrangements. In reference 
to all eight specified student behaviors a considerable majority felt 
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that the junior college should exert moderate or little control rather 
than considerable control. 

In only those two cases having to do with speech and campus student 
protest was there a larger proportion that felt the junior college should 
exert considerable control rather than little control. Thus, the apparent 
predominant philosophy of the faculty was that the students should have a 
paramount role in the conduct of their own affairs, but not entirely 
exclusive of the school as a vAiole. 

Factor analysis of the faculty's responses to the eight areas yielded 
only one factor: "Exertion of Control." Analysis of variance of the stan- 
dard scores derived thereby revealed statistically significant differences 
among the 15 institutions, but not markedly so (F = 3.47; P < .01). The 
institutional standard means ranged fran -.56 to .38. The three lowest 
scoring institutions were Kinsey, Sherwood, and Langston. The three high- 
est scoring institutions (advocating more control) were Lowell, Shaw, and 
Newson. 

Faculty Satisfaction 

The faculty members were asked to respond if they were "satisfied", 
"neither satisfied nor dissatisfied", or "dissatisfied" with 18 specified 
areas having to do with the functioning of their college (item 35). For 
the most part the majority expressed satisfaction with the issues phrased 
by the individual items. However, in each case there w«is a significant 
proportion that expressed neithe^- satisfaction nor dissatisfaction, or 
that expressed outright dissatisfaction; between 5 and 34 percent 
expressed dissatisfaction def>ending upon the particular issue. In most 
cases at least 15 percent expressed dissatisfaction- -certainly a minority, 
but an apparently significant minority considering that the dissatisfac- 
tion cut across so many elements. 

No dotibt the precise source, symptoms, and solutions for the dissatis- 
faction warrant much further investigation, but the issue of dissatisfac- 
tion must be examined in light of the generally positive attitudes of the 
faculty. There were five items to which a particularly large proportion 
responded with satisfaction. These were job security (76 percent), 
relationships wiLi academic faculty (70 percent), assignments outside of 
the classroom (69 percent), library facilities (69 percent), and relation- 
ships with vocational faculty (66 percent). 
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There were three items regarding which only a minority of the faculty 
expressed satisfaction: policies of state governing agencies (21 percent), 
quality of students (32 percent), and policies of the board of trustees 
(43 percent). The proportion of faculty actually expressing dissatisfaction 
with these areas were respectively 34, 25, and 21 percent. Issues regarding 
which at least 15 percent of the faculty expressed dissatisfaction were 
policies related to promotion and tenure, salary schedules, woik loads, 
policies of the board of trustees, policies of state governing agencies, 
opportunities for attending professional meetings, relationships with admin- 
istrators, class size, quality of students, attitudes of students, and 
facilities. 

The faculty consistently in larger proportion expressed satisfaction 
with the various functional areas of their colleges than they felt was the 
case for their colleagues. In respect to each of the 18 areas of inquiry 
a larger proportion reported that they were satisfied, than they reported 
their colleagues being satisfied. In respect to only 6 of the 18 areas 
did a majority think that their colleagues were satisfied. In a majority 
of cases, at least 20 percent felt that their colleagues were actually 
dissatisfied. TTie areas regarding which they thought their colleagues 
had the greatest dissatisfaction were salary schedule, policies of the 
board of trustees, relationships with administrators, class size, the 
quality of students, and, as was the case for themselves, particularly 
policies of state gOA/eming agencies. 

There were five areas where there was an exceptionally large discrep- 
ancy between the proportion of faculty expressing satisfaction frem their 
own point of view versus their perceptions of their colleagues. The dis- 
crepancy between proportions of faculty tfiemselves and their colleagues 
being satisfied ivas roughly 20 percent or more for each area. The areas 
included salary schedule, workload, relationships with administrators, 
class size, and attitudes of students. In each case an observably larger 
proportion of faculty expressed that they were satisfied, than was their 
perception of their colleagues. 

One interpretation of the discrepancy between the faculty members' 
self-reported personal feelings and their perceptions of the feelings of 
their colleagues is that conversations among faculty members no doubt 
frequently include gripe sessions leading an individual faculty member 
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to think that his colleagues are unhappier than he himself; whereas, all 
the faculty members may relieve similar dissatisfactions just by talking 
them out. In any event, the indications remain that those areas regard- 
ing vAiich large proportions expressed their own dissatisfaction or per- 
ceived their colleagues to be dissatisfied surely deserve attention, 

A final note in this context is that apparently a larger proportion 
of the faculty were unsure about their colleagues' feelings than they 
were about their own, since roughly 15 percert did not respond to the items 
regarding their colleagues' feelings in contrast to rou^ly 4 percent 
that did not respond to the questions about their own feelings. 

C ollege Preference for Employment 

Whatever the faculty members' satisfactions or dissatisfactions, the 
majority of them still would nnDSt prefer enployment in the same kind of 
institution in which most of them were teaching, a public junior college. 
More specifically, when asked at what type of educational institution they 
would most prefer enployment, 62 percent replied they preferred enployment 
in a public junior college and 2 percept at a private junior college. Of 
course, this still left a considerable )roportion that expressed that they 
would prefer to teacli at another type of institution, Ihirty percent 
reported that they would prefc;r to teach in a four-year college or univer- 
sity. Only 4 percent reported that chey would prefer enployment outside 
of a school or college. 

College Preference for Own Children 

One measure of the faculty members' attitudes towards junior colleges 
was deemed to be vSiether or not they would prefer that their own children 
attend a junior college versus some other type of college. Therefore, the 
faculty members were asked "What type cf college would you prefer your 
children to attend for their first two years if admission and finances 
were no consideration?" Eight types of two-year and four-year colleges 
were listed and the faculty members were asked to indicate their first, 
second, and third choices of these colleges, Tliirty-one percent indicated 
a public junior college as their first choice for their children during 
their first two years of college and 4 percent a private junior college. 
But the remaining 65 percent preferred a public or private four -year col- 
lege or university. ITiirteen percent listed a public junior colle.^e as 
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their second choice, and 11 percent a public junior college as their third 
choice . 

In averaging the percentages across the three choices, 18 percent of 
the junior college faculty members indicated a preference that their chil- 
dren attend a public junior college during their first two years, and 5 
percent a private junior college, leaving, on the average, 77 percent vAio 
preferred a public or private four-year college or university for their 
children. In averaging the percentages across the three choices, 16 per- 
cent preferred, respectively, a public four-year college, private four- 
year college, public university, and a private university. 

The data on the faculty's evaluation and perceptions of their col- 
leges are numerous and conplex; only selected findings will be summarized 
here. Tliey considered their colleges as relatively high in Practicality 
and Community, the latter in spite of the fact that they reported little 
out-of-class interaction with their students, and that it was difficult 
for students to get together for recreational purposes. Ihey considered 
their colleges relatively low in intellectual climate, or Awareness, and 
in Propriety. Their opinions were laixed on the scholarliness of their 
colleges' environments. 

They considered the most inportant student outcomes to be personal 
and social development, vocational development, tolerance for others, and 
the ability to think critically. With the exception of vocational train- 
ing, however, very few felt that these outcomes were realized to any 
great extent. 

The main benefits the faculty felt their communities received from 
their colleges were opportunities for higher education and vocational 
training for these who might not otherwise have these opportunities. Ihey 
placed little en?)hasis on continuing, adult education or retraining of 
adults specifically, services that might be increasingly important during 
a time when manpower needs are changing radically. 

They considered their students "average'* on various academic and 
personal characteristics and skills with the exception of study skills. 
They considered them "below average" in academic background, academic self- 
confidence and study habits, in contrast to the students' self -perceptions. 

They tended to rate their colleges' student personnel services as 
"average," although many of the faculty rated their colleges' academic and 
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vocational counseling, job placement services, and special counseling for 
academic problems as 'Veak/* 

They tended to favor participatory administrative procedures although 
they varied in their views as to which constituent college groups should 
have primary administrative responsibility depending upon the activity 
involved. Students tended to be left out of the administrative and policy- 
makirxg process, with the exception of jurisdiction over their own conduct. 
The faculty also considered that the college should exert moderate to 
little control over student conduct. 

They generally expressed satisfaction with major functional areas of 
their colleges with the exception of the policies of their state governing 
boards and their trustees and the qualities of their students. They felt 
their colleagues to be less satisfied than they reported themselves to be. 

A majority reported preferring to teach at a public junior college, 
but a majority would prefer to have theii children spend their first two 
years of college at a four-year college or university. 

Factor analyses were made of the responses to the many sub- items that 
went into the variables concerning college environments, student benefits, 
student characteristics, and the colleges* control over students. A vari- 
ety of scales were developed from thes 3 analyses, almost all of v^ich dis- 
criminated among the 15 institutions surveyed with a hi^ degree of sig- 
nificance, indicating a great deal of diversity among the colleges on 
these factors. 

Educational Priorities 

As a final indication of the faculty members* perceptions of their 
own college and junior colleges generally, they were asked their opinions 
about the acconplishments and preferred future directions of their colleges, 
and their opinions about the future prospects for the whole junior college 
system. 

Priorities of the Faculty^ s Colleges 

The faculty members were asked to indicate what they considered the 
two most important educational priorities at their colleges and the two 
least inportant priorities for both the present and the future (item 44). 
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In each case there were two listings for tb^ most inportant priorities and 
two listings for the least important priorities. 

There were indications of both a certain amount of consensus and diver- 
sity of opinion among the faculty. But quite clearly what they considered 
most inportant.as a group, was general education for transfer to a four- 
year institution and either special occupational programs for local business 
and industry, or occupational programs leading to a certificate or associate 
degree. In the first listing of the most inportant priorities for the 
present, 60 percent indicated that general education for transfer to a 
four-year institution was most inportant. 

Hie distribution of faculf indicating other priorities among the 
remaining six specified was fairly even across the listed priorities, the 
highest proportion being the 12 percent that indicated that remedial and 
high potential programs for disadvantaged students were most inportant 
and the 12 percent that indicated special occupational programs for local 
business and industry were most inportant. 

In the second listing of most important priorities, 33 percent indi- 
cated special occupational programs -5 most inportant; 43 percent indicated 
occupational programs leading to a certificate or associate degree as most 
inportant ; and 25 percent indicated that remedial or high potential pro- 
grams for disadvantaged students were most inportant. 

The same pattern of responses precisely existed when the faculty mem- 
bers considered the most inportant priorities for the future. The programs 
that the largest proportion felt were least inportant both in the present 
and future, were preparation in a specific subject field for transfer to a 
four-year institution, non-college credit adult education, and special 
occupational programs for local business and industry. Between 25 and 35 
percent in one distribution or the other considered these programs as 
least inportant. The same pattern held true for the future, with the 
addition of 22 percent on one listing, indicating general education for 
transfer to a four-year institution, as well, as least inportant. 

In general, then, they endorsed as most inportant general education 
for transfer to a four-year institution and vocational education, either in 
terms of special occupation programs for local business or occupational 
programs leading to a certificate or degree. Consistently the three pregrams 
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least endorsed as tiie most important priorities were preparation in a 
specific subject field for transfer (not to be confused with general edu- 
cation for transfer), continaing education for college credit, and adult 
education for non-college credit. 

Diversity of faculty opinion about educational priorities is par- 
ticularly apparent inasmuch as a significant proportion saw both educa- 
tion for transfer to a four-vear institution and vocational educational 
programs as least important even though these -^we re considered by the 
faculty at large as the most important priorities. Apparent also is the 
fact that a number of faculty were either unwilling or unable to indi- 
cate what they felt were the most important priorities, since between 
12 and 35 percent did not respond to one or the other priorities listed. 
^4oreover, a number of faculty membeis apparently checked only one most 
important anc^ one least inportant priority. 

Remedial and high potential programs for disadvantaged students 
were not endorsed much more than continuing adult education programs. 
At most 25 percent of the faculty considered remedial programs as most 
important for the present and 30 percen-. for the future. On the other 
h , depending upon the listing, 18 percent considered remedial programs 
least in5)nrtant for the present and 15 percent for the future. On the 
averag'^ only one pei^ent suggested any other educational priority than 
those ' umerated in the questionnaire. In ium, then, the faculty endorsed 
\Aiat have been the traditional transfer, vocational/technical programs in 
tlie junior college and relatively few saw any other educational priorities. 

Future Prospects for the Junior College System 

In conclusion, the faculty members were presented with seven future 
prospects for the junior college system and were asked to indicate \N4iich 
of these prospects they expected to occur and which they would like to 
see occur. There was very close correspondence between the proportion of 
faculty that expected a phenomeno.i to occur and the proportion that would 
like to see it occur. 

Hie prospects follow in the order of the proportion of faculty that 
reported expecting them to occur: (1) expansion of occn)ational educa- 
tion programs, (2) expansion of continuing education, (3) the continua- 
tion of the operation of junior colleges essentially as they are, (4) 
the assumption of all lower division responsibilities from present 
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four-year institutions, (5-6) the movement of occipational programs to 
technical institutions tied in fifth place with the movement of secondary 
level occupational programs co area vocational schools, and (7) the con- 
version of most two-year colleges to four-year colleges • 

A majority (58 percent) expected only one prospect to occur, the 
expansion of occipational education programs. At the opposite end of the 
distribution only 8 percent expected conversion of most two-year colleges 
to four -year colleges. 

As indicated above, the ranking of the proportions of faculty that 
would actually like to see the various prospects occur closely followed 
Jieir expectations, with only one exception: the third highest piopor- 
tion reported they expected the continuation of the operation of junior 
colleges essentially as they are in contrast to the fact that the next to 
the lowest proportion would like to see this occur. Forty- two percent of 
the faculty reported expecting the continuation of the operation of junior 
colleges essentially as they are, but only 20 percent would like to see 
this occur. Another way of interpreting this finding, of course, is that 
the vast majority would like to see some change in the functioning of 
junior colleges in the future. Inportant to find out threugh future 
research is the precise nature of the changes that the faculty members 
would like to see, jnd why. 

In the meantime, a majority of the faculty advocated the expansion 
of occipational education pregrams (59 percent) and the expansion of con- 
timing education (57 percent). As indicated in the above; discussion, the 
faculty members placed the highest priority on general education for trans- 
fer to a four-year institution and occi:5)ational programs, either those for 
local business and industry or those leading to a certificate or associate 
degree at their own colleges. Therefore, it is understandable that a 
majority would like to see the expansion of occipational education programs. 

However, the faoxLty members placed relatively low priority on con- 
tinuing education for college credit or adult education for non-college 
credit at their colleges. This finding does not appear altogether compati- 
ble with the fact that a majority would like to see the expansion of con- 
tinuing education in the future. This apparent discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the fact that in the earl-^ item the faculty members were asked to 
indicate vdiat they felt were the two most inportant and the two least 
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inportant educational priorities assuming limited resources, whereas in 
the second item they were asked v*iat they would like to see occur regard- 
less o£ resources. The faculty may simply be realistic about v*iat can be 
done with limited supporting resources. 

In addition to the continuation of junior colleges the way they are 
there was some discrepancy between the faculty's expectations and what 
they would like to see occur in reference to two other categories. Four- 
teen percent reported that aey expected occtpational programs to be moved 
to technical institutions, and 22 percent would like to see this phenomenon 
occur. Again, 14 percent expected there to be movement of the secondary 
level occupational programs to area vocational schools, and 23 percent would 
like to see this occur- Only 2 percent offered any other expectation than 
those listed in the questionnaire, and only 3 percent indicated they would 
like to see any other prospects. 

y^parently, then, most of the faculty would essentially like to see 
their colleges and tlie junior coll'^ge system as a whole continue doing or 
expanding \A\at now appear to be their primary functions. 
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CHAPTER 7 
COUNSELOR PROFILES 

The chapter on the student survey added to the evidence that community 
colleges are'^more than ever enrolling students viho are extremely heteroge- 
neous in terms of their background characteristics, attitudes, values, 
interests, needs, and aspirations. Thus, if the colleges are to have an 
impact on these students, their administrators, their faculty, and certainly 
their counselors, they must be aware of these divergent needs and interests 
and: even more important, must be responsive to these needs. 

TTie student survey demonstrated that a great number of students in the 
15 institutionis surveyed expressed the need for help from counselors. 
'ITiere wai:*, howevei, a great disparit)^ between those who expressed this need 
and those vho actually sought it. But the majority of students \Aio did 
t' to their counsex:>rs felt that they were helpful. No doubt many more 
students would benefit Trom counseling if they more actively sought it and 
no doubt more students would profit ^f the counselors themselves had more 
time to reach out to students who could benefit from their assistance. 

In order to determine more definitely the counselors' perceptions of 
their roles, responsibilities, and student clientele, questionnaires were 
sent to the entire counseling staff at each of the 15 institutions sampled. 
The questions bore on four broad areas of concern: (1) counseling proce- 
dures, (2) interactions with students, (3) perceptions of student problems, 
and (4) evaluation. The counselors' responses to each question are con- 
tained in ^pendix E of the separately bound Technical Appendixes. 

Although the response rate from this group was high (77 percent) , the 
total number of respondents was only 99. As a result, analyses of the 
counselors' responses to the questionnaire items were made only of the 
total groip, tlie small number rendering statistical con5)arisons among 
institutions problematic. In addition, since many of the items in tiie 
counselor questionnaire were open-ended, the response categories, altliough 
subjected to content analyses, were too numerous to lend themselves to 
statistical conparisons by institution. This Sxtuation is, in one sense, 
unfortunate, as it was apparent from interviews conducted with the Deans 
of Student Personnel that the policies of and basic attitudes toward 
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counseling varied considerably from school to school • However, additional 
research efforts based on larger sajiples of schools should yield sufficient 
data for reliable institutional comparisons. 

Counseling Procedures 

A critical variable in determining the amount of time counselors are 
actually able to devote to individual student counseling rests on the 
amount and kind of activities in which they mast engage and the responsi- 
bilities for which they are held accountable by the school administration. 
Assuming that the counselors surveyed worked at least approximately 40 
hours per week, taeir time apparently was devoted to a variety of actiAd- 
ties other than counseling. Forty-one percent of the counselors reported 
spending 20 hours or less a week in counseling activities. Meetings 
required over 3 hours a week for 47 percent of the counselors, and other 
activities absorbed over 5 hours for 44 percent of the respondents. 

Research evidently was .ot one of rhe primaiy duties of counselors 
in most of the institutions; 59 percerr. were not involved at all in this 
actiAdty, s.nd only 10 percent spent more than 7> hours f)er week devoted 
to it. Of those few who were involved in research, 24 f)ercent reported 
that it was related to the testing of students; 30 percent said that their 
research pertained to the study of student characteristics and counseling 
techniques; ana 47 percent described research activities related to special 
programs or other interests. 

Fifteen percent of the counselors reported that they participated a 
great deal in the development of curricula and courses. An additional 52 
percent said that they sometimes participated in such developmental proce- 
dures. Ihe extent to which counselors participate in the development of 
curricula and courses reflects, to a degree, the attitude of the adminis- 
tration toward the counselor rolo.» Although some of the colleges' admin- 
istrators perceived their counselors as basically academic or vocational 
advisors, and some as personal therapists, others viewed them as more of 
an integral part of the institutions' staff. 

When asked to what extent they were free to plan their own schedules, 
57 percent of the counselors replied that tliey had a great deal of libeity 
in this regard, and 33 percent reported "some freedom." Onl> 10 percent 
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said that they had 'Very little freedom" to structure their ovm profes- 
sional time. 

Counseling sessions lasting from 15 to 30 minutes were reported by 
61 percent of the counselors; 33 percent reported sessions lasting from 
30 to 60 minutes. Six percent reported sessions of less than 15 minutes. 
(The largest proportion of the stur*ents perceived their counseling ses- 
sions to be confined to 15 minutes.) The large majority (91 percent) 
of the counselors were satisfied with the usual duration of their 
appointments with students, as described. The project's staff, however, 
questions how well students' needs can be met when, on the average, they 
have only one counseling session each term of 15 to 30 minutes duration. 

The counselors apparently apportioned the time that they spent with 
cheir students according to the nature of students' problems as students 
saw them, or perhaps as they wer^ encouraged to see them. That is, as 
previously stated, a large proportion of students (39 percent) reported 
they needed help with educational plans; and, according to the lata, the 
counselors surveyed devoted considerably more time to program planning 
than i-c any other type of counseling activity. 

In addition to spending time on program planning, as seen frcsn 
Table 7-1 (^pendix E), the counselors also spent time, in order, on 
students^ personal problems, vocational guidance, a^d academic problems. 
The distribution of percentages in this item seems to substantiate the 
fact that the majority of the counselors' time was devoted to working 
with students mainly in program planning. Under the circunstance, it 
seems likely that the majority of counseling sessions would last less 
than 30 minutes and would be considered sufficiently long to the large 
majority of counselors. 

Whatever the students' problems, tlie counselors were not without some 
relatively objective information about their students, even though infor- 
mation is not available regarding the use the counselor made of this 
infoimation. I4o5i. of the counselors (97 percent) indicated that college 
grade records were readily available to them, and 88 percent reported the 
ready accessibility of high school records as well. Aptitude and achieve- 
ment test scores were reported available to 6? per^-.tjnt of the counselors ; 
disciplinary records available to 13 percent; and extra .urricular activi- 
ties, work recorcs, and personal comnents trcni t acKers were available to 
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slightly less than 10 percent of the counselors. 

The large majority of counselors (87 percent) also reported that 
they were allowed to maintain conplete confidentiality with students 
and the information they had about them. The remainder indicated that 
they were allowed only some confidentiality. Regardless of confiden- 
tiality, the large majority of the counselors maintained files at least 
some of the time, although most of these were in the form of informal 
notes. Ten percent of the counselors reported that they kept no files 
on their students. Quite possibly, in institutions where counselors 
are viewed only or mainly as program advisors, there would be less 
inportance placed on the necessity for complete confidentiality v*iich 
is taken for granted vrfien counselors deal with more personal problems. 

Interaction With Students 

The counselors perceived themselves to be easily accessible to their 
students. Fighty-three percent reported that in addition to scheduled 
appointments, a counselor was availabl for walk-in sessions. Fifty- 
^ive percent said that students could walk in with no appointment neces- 
sary, and 39 percent reported that appointments were generally scheduled 
a few days after requested. Only 2 percent said that studeuts had a long 
waiting period for an appointment. 

A large majority of the counselors f87 percent) reported that they 
frequently saw stucents \A\o made voluntary appointments, and 75 percent o-^ 
them reported frequently seeing those vrfio walked in their offices for 
informal counseling without appointments. l\vcnty-nine percent of the 
coinselors reported frequently seeing students who registered for conpul- 
sory appointments, and 16 percent reported frequently seeing those who were 
contacted by the counselors for an appointment. Sixty-three percent 
reported seeking out students who made appointments but did not show up 
for them; 60 percent expressed oiat they made themselves available to 
students outside of their offices, and 81 perrent reported other means of 
student contact. 

Additional reports indicate that the means the counselor found for 
interacting with the students were diverse. Approximately 90 percent of 
the counselors reported that they reached students either through printed 
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matter in the college, from groq) counseling referrals, or from monitor- 
ing student records. Seventy percent reported that faculty referrals 
represented a source of student contacts. 

Seventy-one percent of the counselors believed that their counsel- 
ing programs were reaching the students vAio needed them. Of those who 
did not, approximately 24 percent cited the fact that students did not 
seek help, were opposed to or ignorant of the counseling services avail- 
able to them. Only 5 percent related this problem to their own lack of 
outreach opportunities, and 16 percent to their own limited time for 
dealing with student problems. 

There are apparently some differences in the perceptions of the col- 
leges' personnel about the counselors' "outreach." Some of the Eteans of 
Student Personnel reported that they encouraged counselors to circulate 
among stu lents on campus gathering spots in an attenpt to break up the 
traditir.ial image of the counselors sitting back waiting for students to 
come to them, but that the counselors had thus far been reluctant to 
venture into this outreach role. 

Counselors' Perceptions of Studen ts' Problems 

The counselors' perceptions of the types of problems students h^d 
were not always consistent with the students' perceptions of their problems 
For exnrple, vAien asked about the types of problems they faced, few stu- 
dents (9 percent) reported uncertainty of the future lAereas 57 percent 
of the counselors reported that this was a major problem for their stu- 
dents. Thirty-one percent of the students reported poor study habits as 
a major conceni; only 8 percent of the counselors cited this as a major 
student problem. In apparent contradiction, however, 41 percent of the 
counselors reported that educational and academic disadvantages were major 
student problems vtfiereas the student questionnaire elicited no such con- 
cern on the part of any sizeable number of students. 

Thirty-four percent of the counselors believed that unrealistic 
aspirations formed a major student problem, a consideration v#iich appears 
warranted in view of the responses students gave to questions regarding 
their future educational and occupational plans. (Chapter 5 includes 
some comnents on this lack of realism which were prompted by juxtaposing 
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students' financial and educational difficulties with inordinately ambi- 
tious career aspirations.) However, 39 percent of the students did report 
needing help with their educational plans. 

Although 34 percent of the counselors considered personal problems as 
a major student concern, only 21 percent of the students cited this as 
applicable to than. Indeed, only 11 percent reported having discussed 
their personal problems with a counselor. The proportions of students ana 
counselors \^ho saw a lack of vocational and academic information as a 
major student problem were soioewhat closer (30, and .37 percent respectively). 
The same was true of the proportions of students and counselors who viewed 
financial concerns as a problem (students, 28 percent and counselors, 
20 percent) . 

The discrepancy between student and counselor reports of students' 
problems may reflect the students' inability to define their problems, or 
possibly their unwillingness to report them. It may also reflect the 
counselors' lack of opport^jnity to make these students aware of their prob- 
lems. A further possibility for this discrepancy^ may relate to the 
response bias of the student sample. ' ; indicated in another section of 
this report, the non- respondents tended to represeni: i slightly less 
advantaged group than did the respondents, and the counselors might have 
been responding in regards to a wider array of student problem^* than was 
reported by the students themselves. 

Counse 1 ors ' Eva 1 uat i on 

Over half of the counselors reported that they got no feedback from 
the administration (56 percent) or students (52 percent) with respect to 
how well they were perfoming their counseling functions. Sixty-two per- 
cent reported no feedback from z\e faculty in this regard. Ihis is par- 
ticularly unfortunate since oftrr the results of the counselors' inpact on 
students cannot be determined in the immediate future, but rather in tems 
of long-range changes in students' attitudes and behaviors. At the same 
time, without some feedback frar admii strators, faculty, and students-- 
either in the fom of critical suggestions and coninents or positive 
encouragement and reinforcements --counsel ors cannot adequately evaluate 
their effectiveness. 
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Without such feedback it would also appear to be difficult for the 
counselors to participate in policy decisions regarding the school's 
counseling program. Yet, lack of feedback did not seem to affect the 
counselors' participation in such policy decisions. In fact, 62 percent 
of the counselors felt that tliey had a considerable amouat of influence 
on school policies regarding their counseling prograins. Thirty-seven 
percent felt that they had some, but a limited amount of input in this 
regard; 2 percent reported that they had no input. 

Moreover, in general the counselors did not appear really dissatis- 
fied with their present positions, even though a majority of them would 
have liked to have seen some change in their activities. Thirty-two 
percent of the counselors reported that they preferred their current mode 
of professional activity, but another third indicated a preference for 
more personal, vocational, and academic counseling. Thirteen percent 
would have preferred more time devoted to student outrpach ; 10 percent 
would have liked to devote their time to teaching, and 8 percent to pro- 
fessional growth actiAdties. 

Although most counselors seemed basically satisfied with their jobs, 
as well as with their schools' programs, many had suggestions for inprove- 
nents; among the more common of which were related to student needs for 
more personal, vocational, and academic counseling (item 20). These 
included more time for personal counseling (57 percent), more group 
counseling (53 percent), and more time to deal with students with aca- 
demic problems (40 percent). In addition, 24 percent suggested more time 
was needed for vocational testing, and 20 percent felt a need for more 
information about student performance. 

The counselors were also asked in item 21, "If you could make only 
one suggestion to inprove the student personnel program, what would it be?'' 
Seventy- five percent of the responses centered on seven apparently perti- 
nent issues: 

1. lowering the work load (16 percent) 

2. increasing outreach activities (12 percent) 

3. inproving the quality of counseling (11 percent) 

4. changing the leadership (10 percent) 

5. clarifying the i^le of the counselor (10 percent) 
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6. improving staff comrunication (9 percent) 

7. placing more stress on counseling (9 percent) 
Twenty-five percent of the respondents listed a variety of other 
suggestions. 

In a related question (item 23), the counselors were asked how 
counseling sessions, specifically, could be improved. Five suggestions 
predominated. Between 22 and 26 percent listed the need to improve the 
quality of the counselors, to have more time with students, and to improve 
the physical environment. More flexibility of scheduling was mentioned 
by 10 percent of the sample, and more access to student information by 
4 percent. Thirty-one percent made a variety of other suggestions. 

All of the suggestions appear relevant and in need of further con- 
sideration, especially those that were consistently volunteered across 
the three related questions. Paramount suggestions ooncemed having more 
time for students, particularly for personal and ixademic counseling; 
better counseling and/or counselors; and greater efforts to reach students. 
Again, as the community collef?e enrolls increasingly diverse student 
bodies, with a wide array of problems, he outreach function especially 
appears tc warrant serious consideration as a means of encouraging stu- 
dents to utilize counselors in the role for viiich many of them were 
trained . I 

Proper counseling may hel students enormously not only with their 
academic problems but with their vocational and personal problems as well. 
In turn, if students' problems are eased, perhaps fewer of them will 
withdraw from college and more will realize their potential. It is vital 
that counselors make concerted efforts to reach out for students and also 
that they encourage students to reach out to them. 
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CHAPTER 8 

STAFF AND STUDENTTS: COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES* 



Tlie coiTimunity college movement has been of relatively short duration 
in the totality of educational history. Even within that period of time, 
however, it has undeigone several rather distinct historical stages, each 
stage providing different enphases a d being faced with, and arising as a 
result of, elements in both society in general and the educational sphere 
in particular. 

Often references are niade--at least in academic circles --to the cur- 
rent dcjcade as "the age of the community college." Surely a new stage in 
the growth of the community college is upon us, appearing to be quite dif- 
ferent from the last, and thus demanding a close inspection of purposes, 
goals, needs, anticipated problems and successes arid desired responses 
from various sectors of such institutions, a point stressed throughout 
this report. 

Many of the present conditions ?id future directions in education are 
enhanced or dissipated by administrators. But faculty, other professionrl 
staff members, and students are all becoming more participatory in the 
affairs of educational institutions and thus are enlarging their potential 
impact on policy and in5)lementation of decisions and actions. Community 
colleges offer no exception to this state of affairs, as witnessed by the 
participatory stance the faculty surveyed took toward their institutions' 
administrative and governing responsibilities (see Chapter 6). It is 
therefore appropriate to look at responses elicited from the various seg- 
ments included in this study (students, faculty, counselors, and adminis- 
trators) and at how the topics each groi?) considered relate to one another. 
In this way one can achieve a more conplete picture of the present and 
future needs and trends in community colleges. 

If only one of these sample populations were examined in an attenpt 
to discover conditions or relationships that exists practices that prevail; 
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beliefs, points of view, or attitudes that are held; processes that are 
going on; effects that are being felt; or trends that are developing in 
community colleges, the answers gained would be of limited validity. 
In view of this fact, the data obtained from the various segments of the 
study were examined in relationship to one another for this portion of 
the report to t^e extent possible. In some instances the findings and 
analyses include only a minimum of concurrent reports of degrees of con- 
sensus and disagreement on certain items and variables, v*iile in other 
instances more exacting cross -analyses were possible. 

A limitation of the discussion presented is its unavoidable con?)ari- 
son of responses \Aich were, in some instances, gained from one grovp by 
means of a structured-response questionnaire, and from another by an open- 
ended interview schedule* Caution was exercised to minimize undue com- 
parisons and conclusions in such instances, and those analyses are pre- 
sented by means of a summary of the responses from each group concerned, 
followed by a discussion of in?)lications suggested and questions raised. 
The tables referred to in this chapter are contained in Appendix F of 
Volume IIA: Technical ^endixes. 

Prospects, Problems, and Priorities 

Future prospects and anticipated problems are interrelated in sudi 
a way that one can discuss them jointly as they relate to differentially 
elicited conments from faculty, presidents, vocational deans, and instruc- 
tional deans. Within the general response categories from the interview 
schedules used for the latter three groips , conparable topics can be 
found among them and also between them and questions included in the 
structured-response questionnaire given to the faculty. 

As indicated in Chapter 6, the faculty's expectations of what they 
expect will occur and what they would like to see occur in cOiiimmity col- 
leges nationally are very much in congruence. In both instajices the lar- 
gest percentages indicated an expansion of continuing education and occu- 
pational education programs (47 and 57 percent respectively) , and the 
smallest percentages anticipated or desired the conversion of two-year 
colleges to four-year colleges (8 anC 9 percent). The only large disparity 
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between the t^o response categories was that,\^^lile about 20 percent of 
the faculty respondents expressed that they would like to see two-year 
colleges remain 'Essentially as they are*', over 40 per^cent expected that 
such will be the case. 

When faculty members ivere asked to identify the two most important 
and two least important educational priorities of their particular col- 
leges, presently and for the future, they again demonstrated a marked 
agreement between their choices at both segments of time. As can be 
seen in summary Table 8-1, ^^peiidix F, the two highest percentages in 
each category centered on the sarne priorities, and even more interestingly, 
by much the same percentages. 

As was mentioned in Oiapter 6, the faculty members indicated that 
the expansion of continuing education is one of their two most anticipated 
futiire prospects for the community college nationally, and indicated, in 
even greater proportion, that they would like to see junior colleges move 
in that direction. Yet they assigned both categories concerning that area 
the second lowest priorities for both the present and future of their own 
colleges. Hie suggestion was made curlier that this apparent disparity 
of responses may have been because when the faculty were asked to indicate 
their priorities in the latter case they were given the constraint of 
limited resources. 

In any event, no instructional dean foresaw continuing education as 
a problem needing attention, and only one of them would have allocated 
additional funds at his disposal for that purpose. The greatest support 
vocational/technical programs received from this group of administrators 
was from one dean v>iio rated it third in his list of problems to be dealt 
with, though this area received the greatest number of administrator 
responses (6) concerning additional funding allocation. At the same time, 
none of the instructional deans stated that they would cut back funding 
of continuing education if their funds we y^-^ creased, vdiereas the largest 
number of them (5) stated tJiat they would cut back on vocational/technical 
program funding. 

Of the vocational deans, ^-^nly one mentioned continuing education as 
an anticipated problem, ranking it second. Two others designated voca- 
tional/technical education as the second most important problem concerning 
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them. Two of these deans would allocate additional funding to continuing 
educationj and the largest number (5) would increase funding for vocational/ 
technical programs if additional resources were made available to them. 
One vocational dean would cut back continuing education funding and three 
would reduce vocational/ technical programs if their fmds were decreased. 

No financial officers mentioned continuing education or vocational/ 
technical programs in response to questions concerning increased or decreased 
funding, and onl)' three presidents mentioned future problems inticipated 
changes that they \.ould include in either of these categories. 

On the other hand, when discussing the main purposes of community col- 
lege education, successful implementation of programs toward achieving 
goals, and areas in which they would like to achieve further inprovements , 
the presidents gave evidence of their concern and support for both voca- 
tional/technical programs and continuing education. The largest nunfcer of 
them (9) considered wcational education to be the main priority of coimnu- 
nity colleges, with transfer education second (7). Ihree responses to ^le 
question on educational priorities were categorized under "continuing edu- 
cation and general education." 

Five of the presidents felt that they had successfully inplemented 
vocational/technical programs on their cajT5)uses commensurate with their 
goals, this being the largest number of responses to any of the categories 
of program iirplementation. The largest number of responses concerning 
desired further inprovements had to do with vocational education and con- 
tinuing and general education ("4 each). 

The mixed responses concerning vocational/technical education and con- 
tinuing education among the different administrators reflected almost a 
reversal of opinions at certain points. Consequently, while the topics 
seemed much in their minds, conclusions and directions to be drawn from 
their perspectives remain unclear other than that, from their point of 
view, the issues of vocational and continuing education are possibly inpor- 
tant, but not worrisome. 

Dynamics of College Attendance 

Students obviously have reasons for attending college that are impor- 
tant to them, and they operate under certain constraints in selecting a 
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particular college. If faculty and administrators are not aware of their 
students' notivations for attendance, neither will they be apt to know suf- 
ficiently vdiat their needs are; once they are enrolled. As was discussed 
in Chapter 5, the students surveyed were asked several questions regarding 
their college choice. The instructional and vocational deans were also 
asked what they thouglit motivated students to attend their colleges. 

As the student profiles showed, the most important reasons these 
students gave for attending any college were "to enter a career in busi- 
ness or a profession/' and "to obtain skills and training for a job." The 
next two most freqtK-nt responses were "to get a broad liberal education 
and appreciation of idt'as>"and "to develop my knowledge and interest in 
community and world affairs." 

One might be justifiably impressed with the seriousness and respon- 
sibility of the items chosen by the students in tins regard. Social 
aspects of attending college or choosing a particular college are not just 
secondary in their minds, but are far removed from reported conscious con- 
sideration. Marriage, social life, student government, peer attendance, 
and athletics all together accounted for less than one percent of the items 
of first inportance for going to college , only four percent of second mpor- 
tance, and ten percent of third importance, 

Conparison of these responses to those concerning vocational prepara- 
tion demonstrates the degree to which vocational benefits are foremost 
in students' minds. Social interests pale even more when conpared to 
students* desire to know more about "coimunity and world affairs" and to 
obtain "a broad liberal education and appreciation of ideas," as 14 per- 
cent chose those categories as their most important reason for attending 
college, 32 percent indicated them as a secondary concern, and 38 per- 
cent felt that such benefits were third most important to their decision 
to attend college. 

Vivien asked the three main reasons \^y they were attending a particu- 
lar college, the students overwhelmingly indicated 'The Three C's": low 
cost, particular courses, and closeness to home. Table 8-2 exhibits the 
prepondei-anc? of these three reasons by showing the percentages of 
responses they received in each category with eleven optional reasons 
being available from which to choose. Over three- fourths of the students 
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chose one of these three reasons for attendance as being of foremost con- 
cern to them, and the same holds true with regard to their second choice. 
Cost and closeness were by far the most frequently indicated among all 
three choices. 

The instructional deans seemed to have a clear understanding of their 
students* motivations for their college selection: ten of them indicated 
that the reason most students attended their particular college was to 
rcceive vocational training; eight said because of the low cost; and six fel' 
that convenient location was a prime consideration. The vocational deans 
too, felt that vocational training was foremost in students' minds witJ. nine 
out of the eleven responding to this question similarly. However, only 
three felt that low cost was a prime factor, and two indicated convenient 
location as of importance to the students. The second highest number of 
comments from vocational deans (five) centered upon a feeling that their 
students could not qualify for other institutions of higher education. 

The disparity in these responses between the two types of deans may 
be due to a difference inherent in vocational program students, misper- 
captions on the part of the vocational ^'^^ans, or a hesitation on the part 
of students and instructional deans to identify motivations or reasons 
for college attendance as seemingly demeaning or threatening. Yet, the 
fourth highest response in each of the three most in?)ortant student- 
reported reasons for attendance (approximately 8 percent in each cate- 
gory of inportance) was to "get my grades vp and enter a four-year school." 

Educational^ Needs, Objectives, and Benefits 

Most of the conmunity college students surveyed were attending col- 
lege mainly to gain vocational/occupational skills; they chose colleges 
that would enable them to acquire these benefits at the lowest cost and 
within close proximity of their home. The e^/idence is that they also 
assuned that conpletion of studies at their particular college would ful- 
fill their objectives. Moreover, they were quite sanguine about the 
matter: almost all of them (95 percent) thought that they at least ^"may 
make it," including 37 percent who expressed this opinion specifically 
and a majority (58 percent) who said that they were "certain" of complet- 
ing their studies. 

ERIC 
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The most prevalent student aspiration by far was that of transferring 
to a four- year school (61 percent), usually with an associate degree first, 
with the next largest percentage (16 percent) desiring an associate degree 
only. About 60 percent of the students were relatively sure that they 
would earn an associate degree from the school in which they were currently 
enrolled, and 61 percent were relatively sure of a bachelor's degree after 
transferring. These figures correspond with those reported by junior col- 
lege students for the past several years, in spite of the great odds 
against such high proportions of students realizing these plans as indi- 
cated by the research to date (see Volume I of The Study of Junior Colleges) . 
Consequently the data provide further basis for the increased concern on 
the part of the comrajnity colleges to bring abilities and aspirations of 
their students into a more clear perspective. TTiis concern, however, 
appears somevAiat wanting in light of the responses of principal personnel 
interviewed in the course of the present study. 

The largest percentage of the vocational and instructional deans 
designated the major educational needs of their students as vocational 
and career training and basic (remedial) education. But in contrast to 
the faculty, the vocational deans mentioned personal development only as 
a third major need; this need was not brought up by any of the instructional 
deans. 

Only four of the vocati ^nal deans felt that their guidance and counsel- 
ing prog^^ams were meeting students' educational needs, and only three of 
them felt that their schools had remedial programs that were beneficial to 
student needs. Three instructional deans felt that remedial programs 
represented an effort on their campuses to meet the needs of students, and 
three others felt the same way with regard to their placement offices. In 
general, only limited numbers of the two groups of deans felt that they 
were meeting student needs in at least a satisfactory fashion. 

The faculty, in response to questions concerning the amount of cer- 
tain educational benefits they felt their students were receiving and should 
be receiving, exhibited a wide degree of dissatisfaction with the current 
condition of all 17 benefits presented to them (item 40, Appendix D). The 
17 benefits can be grouped into four dimensions: vocational, humanistic, 
human relations, and critical thinking* Table 8-3 indicates the average 
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proportion of the faculty that felt their students actually benefited 
"very much" in each of the four areas versus the proportion of the faculty 
that would have preferred their students to benefit 'Very much" in these 
areas. Other possible responses were "seme" and "little or none." The 
discrepancies between the proportion of faculty indicating viiat benefits 
their students were receiving and should receive 'Very much" ranged 
between ^proximately 23 and 38 percent across the four areas. The great- 
est discrepancy was in the area of critical thinking, and the least in 
vocational training. The least divergent individual item response showed 
a significant difference of about 14 percent in this category, while tlie 
largest single item percentage difference was approximately 55 percent. 

Table 8-4 lists the four individual 3 terns which exhibited the lar- 
gest differences between "actual" and "preferable" in the 'Very much" 
response category, and the three items with less than a 20 percent differ- 
ence out of the 17 choices submitted to the faculty. The least divergent 
individual item response (14 percent! between "actual" and "preferable" 
responses was in the vocational cate>Tory and concerned preparation for 
professional, scientific, or scholar 'v work. The largest single item dif- 
ference Cover 55 percent) had to do with writing and speaking skills in 
the humanistic category. 

When asked to choose the one of the 17 items which they felt was the 
most inportant benefit, the faculty menfcers most frequently chose the first 
four items in Table 8-5 which fell in the human relations, vocational, and 
critical thinking categories; they chose the last two items, in the human 
relations and vocational categories, the least often. Although job-related 
vocational training was stressed by the faculty, aspects of human develop- 
ment dominated in importance to the students from thei/ point of view. 

The above illustrations suggest that the faculty were somewhat diver- 
gent from the students and vocational and instructional dear^^ in teims of 
the impact diey desired their community colleges to have on their students. 
The Jeans and faculty may be equally aware of the intense vocational 
aspirations of their students, but the faculty may feel that "something is 
missing'' fran such a narrowly focused view of education and that they are in 
a position to enhance humanistic and human relations growth and develop- 
ment through the classroom experience. Perhaps they are more aware of 
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unexpressed individual student needs because of their daily interaction 
with them, taking the vocational/occupational preparation needs of their 
students and the colleges' responses to them for granted, and would like 
to see other dimensions enphasized more. One does not necessarily 
exclude the other. 

Counseling Needs, Objectives, and Benefits 

Thirteen of the 15 pupil personnel deans indicated that a major 
counseling need of their students was one of receiving vocational and 
occupational infomation, and the same number of them indicated personal 
problems and development as a major need. Academic and financial prob- 
lems were both mentioned by 7 of the deans. TVo of them pointed out the 
need for transfer information. These five problems represented the range 
of needs perceived by the chief student personnel executives, most of 
them indicating more than one. 

The on-line counselors were presented with an open-ended question of 
the same sort when asked to list mai \- problems of their students; their 
responses are shown in Table 8-6, which displays data considered in the 
previous chapter. 

Ihe categorical intent of the responses from counselors and pupil 
personnel deans appears to be quite similar, though terminology such as 
"uncertainty of future" and "unrealistic aspirations" is not really clear 
enough to make definite conparisons, as both of them could apply to voca- 
tional, academic, personal, or financial concerns in individual cases. 

The diversity of student needs and problems frem their own percep- 
tions was quite apparent and not entirely in agreement with the percep- 
tions of their faculty and administrators. Identifying areas in which 
they "have at some time needed help" frem a list of 18 problems enuriierated 
in the Student Profiles, the students chose only one item with less than a 
10 percent frequency, that item concerning academic probation. Only four 
other choices received less than a 20 percent response. All of the five 
highest responses, ranging from 32 percent to 65 percent, dealt with aca- 
demic problems, while the three items concerning various personal problems 
elicited responses ranging from 12 to 21 percent, and the two related to 
vocational considerations received 12 and 24 percent. 
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There is a fairly large discrepancy in several instances between the 
percentage of students who indicated that they needed help in a specific 
area and the percentage who actually talked to counselors regarding their 
problem (see Chapter 5). Most students vAio did seek out their counselors, 
howewr, reported that they were helpful. Paradoxically, the area vrfiere 
the highest percentage of counselor help was received was generally that 
of personal problems, thou'rh this was also the area where generally the 
lowest percentage of thooe needing assistance actually turned to their 
counselors. 

Perhaps the most important discrepancy, however, is that between 
the counselors' and students' perceptions. A much larger proportion of 
counselors felt that the students had major problems to deal with than 
the students reported to be the case. A major need, therefore, may be to 
acquaint the students .vith their problems, if they exist, in a way that 
they can deal with them effectively. Hie various data in The Study of 
Junior Colleges have caused this to be a recurrent theme throughout the 
study's reports. 

The counselors' reports of time ^ ^ voted to various problems in carry- 
ing out their duties is fairly congruent with problems as perceived by 
student personnel de?iis, students, and the counselors themselves. To 
recapitulate findings ftm Oiapter 7; 50 percent of the counselors 
devoted 35 percenr. or more of their time to student program planning, 25 
percent or more to vocational guidance, 15 percent to other academic 
problems, and 15 per':ent to personal problems. Only 20 percent of the 
counselors indicated that they spent any amount of time on problems other 
than these four. 

Thirteen ptpil personnel deans responded to a question regarding the 
proportion of their students utilizing their colleges' counseling services, 
with nine of them indicating that all or almost all of their students do so. 
Four replied that only half or less do. The students were queried in a 
related fashion, being asked to indicate the number of times they typically 
talked with a counselor during a semester. As indicated in Chapter 5, only 
14 percent of the continuing students and 9 percent of the first semester 
students reportedly did not utilize counselors. However, another 50 percent 
of the former and 35 percent of the latter saw their counselors only once 
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during a term. Fi^^e or inore contacts were reported by 6 percent and 5 
percent of the two groips, respectively. The suggestion was made in an 
earlier chapter that, once class programming is discounted, very few 
students reported real "utilization** of their counseling services, a 
problem that surely deserves more attention in light of the students' 
needs. 

Accessibility of counselors appears to be judged favorably by both 
themselves and the students they ser^^e; only 2 percent of the counselors 
indicated that students have to wait a lonp time for an appointment, and 
oniy 5 percent of the students reported that making appointments is *Very 
difficult/' 

Yet, 40 percent of the students reported having appointments of less 
than 15 minutes in length and only about 6 percent of them saw a counselor 
for more than 30 minutes in a typical session. The counselors' percep- 
tions of appointment time vaiy considerably from those of the students, as 
only 6 percent reported their averyjje^ session to be less than 15 minutes 
and 31 percent said that sessions were typically over 30 minutes in length. 
The three variables among the two pr-ups are cojipared in Table 8-7, exhibiti 
almost a reversal of opinion. Almost all of the counselors (nearly 91 
percentl felt the average reported appointment length to be sufficiert. 
This situation again raises questions about students' ability to make 
real use of counseling services when their allotted time is so brief, ever 
if they elect to contact a counselor outside of class programming. 

Evaluation of Student Personnel Programs 

Eleven of che 13 pipil personnel deans interviewed responded "yes" to 
a question concerning vtfiether or not they had means of evaluating their 
counseling program, although they added that in most instances such evalua- 
tion takes place solely by infoimal means. Both the faculty and students 
were reported to be sources for these informal evaluations. The students 
were used much more, however; the faculty was used as the main source of 
evaluation infomation at only one institution. 

Feedback from those being directly or tangentially served by counselors 
could be an important source of formal or informal evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of a counseling program. In this survey, 44 percent of the 
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counselors reported systematic feedback from students, 38 percent indica- 
^ted that they received the same from administrators, and 35 percent felt 
that such was the case in terms of faculty input concerning their counsel- 
ing programs. 

The tentative conclusion drawn here from the above data, therefore, 
is that the pupil personnel deans and counselors had diverse opinions 
concerning the amount of evaluation and feedback being carried on at their 
colleges, or at least conmunicated, regarding their counseling programs. 

^stematic feedback was obtained from the students and faculty in the 
present survey, however, at least in the form of reported opinions. As 
indicated in Chapters 5 and 6, both the students and faculty were requested 
to evaluate riine aspects of student personnel programs with reference to 
their college as "strong", "average "or "weak." Unfortunately in this 
instance, the students were also given an additional option of "no opinion," 
an option vfliich many of them chose, thereby rendering direct conparisons 
of the two sets of data problematic. Table 8-8 shows the responses of 
both groi5)s. 

As shown in the table, the facult^- members aivarded their strongest 
approval to the areas of records and information, admissions and registra- 
tion, and financial aid, vSiereas students included only admissions and 
registration from these three areas among their most favorable responses. 
The other two most favorable evaluations by students concerned the areas 
which one might term "pure" counseling- -academic counseling and guidance, 
and vocational counseling and guidance, the two areas conversely receiving 
the highest percentages of "weak" evaluation responses from the faculty. 
Students and faculty both awarded student activities high percentages in 
the "weak" category with the students giving that area their highest 
negative response. 

As pointed out in Chapter 5, any of the students' reports about, or 
evaluation of, counselors and counseling activities should be interpreted 
in light of their pre»n.ously reported minimal exposure to counseling 
services. Perhaps this accounts for the large percentage of "no opinion" 
responses from them in Table 8-8. 

A final evaluation question about the colleges' student personnel 
programs concerns the extent that counselors, so inportant to these 
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programs, were also involved with the regular academic programs or iso- 
lated from them. Almost two-thirds (60 percent) of the counselors reported 
that they have "considerable input and influence" on school policies rela- 
ted to the counseling program, and an additional 35 percent indicated that 
they had opportunities for "some limited input." 

Counselors had less reported influence on curriculum and course develop- 
ment, however. Curriculum planning, input, and mpact from counselors are 
activities vihid\ often elicit mixed emotions from those concerned with com- 
munity colleges. When it does exist, this impact also is carried oitt in 
various ways. Eight of the student personnel deans mentioned that their 
counselors do have an opportunity to become involved in this area, and over 
68 percent of the counselors felt that they had either a great deal (15 
percent) or some limited f53 percent) opportunities to participate in cur- 
ricular development. Thirty-two percent indicated that they could ma];e no 
inputs to curriculum and course development. 

Even though nine of the colleges reportedly had counselors on institu- 
tional conmittees, only six of these colleges overlap with those where curri- 
culum impact was evident. The deans in two of the colleges, without any 
directly related questions asked of them regarding the topic, pointed out 
that their counselors have no inpact on the curriculum. Also, two colleges 
having counselors on committees were among the three \A\ose pupil personnel 
deans mentioned that communication between counselors and the rest of the 
college was bad. On the other hand, all four of the colleges where the 
deans stressed the presence of good communication also had counselors repre- 
sented on curricular committees. 

These data do not substantiate arguments either in favor of or against 
the presence of counselors on community college curriculum conmittees, 
though they do give credence to an attitude that physical presence and 
structured input are only as valuable as the persons to which a college 
awards them, regardless of the intent. It is interesting to note that the 
third mo.sl frequent suggestion (missing second by only one percent) made by 
counselors concerning recommended inprovements in the student personnel 
program was that of inproving the quality of counselors. 
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Comniunity Benefits and Activity 

Of the 12 presidents responding to a question concerning their col- 
leges* relationship to their communities, only one felt it to be unsatis- 
factory, v^iile seven of them assessed their relationships as excellent. 
The remainder gave responses of good or adequate. 

No doi±)t the colleges must somehow be aware of the needs of their 
coirmunities and be responding to them for such apparently satisfactory 
relationships to occur. According to the vocational and instructional 
deans, almost all of the colleges surveyed carry out studies of various 
levels of sophistication which give them beneficial information concem- 
ing their communities. In addition, many of them. especially in the voca- 
tional areas, rely heavily on their advisory boards for such information. 
This assessment, however, must be matched against the lack of critical 
infoimation in the Institutional Profiles discussed in Chapter 3 and con- 
tained in Appendix A. 

But regardless of existing infoimation bases, both of these groins 
of deans pointed out career/ vocational training and counseling and reme- 
dial education as the two major needs they perceived in their communities. 
The vocational deans stressed a need for heretofore excluded groups (non- 
Anglos, the educationally disadvantaged, and women) to be included among 
those members of the community receiving benefits from their colleges as 
their third greatest area of community concern, \mereas none of the 
instructional deans mentioned this factor. Rather, the deans of instruc- 
tion ranked the need for a change in attitude towards career ^vocational 
education in order to encourage more students to pursue such interests 
as their third most inportant community concern. In addition, many of the 
deans felt that there was a growing effort on the part of their colleges 
in the vihole area of community outreadi. 

Evaluation of college programs designed for the communities' benefit 
is difficult. However, to obtain some index of the colleges' effective- 
ness in this regard 12 instructional deans were questioned regarding how 
well their colleges had been responding to locally relevant comrnmity needs. 
Nine of them said *Vell'\ five said ''satisfactorily'*, and eight of them 
said "unsatisfactorily." The number of responses in this instance was more 
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than the number of deans asked, since they were referring to more than 
one need. One cannot be certain if these responses are conparable a'^ross 
the colleges, however, since one college could be doing quite a good job 
in this regard but have an increased awareness of need and a stronger 
commitment than another college, and because of this give itself a lower 
rating. The opposite could also be the case. 

The faculty members, in turn, were asked to identify the three most 
important 'benefits they perceived their conmunities should ideally 
receive. Selected results of their responses, previously discussed in 
Chapter G, are shown in Table 8-9. As can be seen from the table, the 
faculty generally exhibited negligible differences in their perceptions 
of \Aiat was being accomplished and \Aiat should be in respect to their 
three most frequently and three least frequently chosen items. Even more 
interesting, perhaps, is the fact that of 11 variables listed (item 46, 
^pendix D), in only two instances are there differences in ranking of 
the proportions of faculty indicating v*iat benefits their ccmimunities 
were currently receiving from their colleges and \Aiat they should be 
receiving ideally. 

Thus apparently the faculty were quite certain that their ideals 
with regard to conmunity benefits were being realized. Moreover, these 
preferred benefits corresponded with those advocated by their deans. 
These data suggest that either the conmunity colleges are carrying out 
these functions beyond all expectations, or that there may exist some 
confusion of incantation with actuality. The discussion in Chapter 6 of 
the faculty menbers' stress upon the iirqportance of giving tiine to stu- 
dents versus the negligible amount of time they reported with students 
outside of class comes to mind here. 

Indirect benefits from a college also accrue to its community 
informally by virtue of faculty participation in conmunity activities. 
The data conpiled regarding such activities seems to demonstrate that 
the faculty were involved in their conmunities. Again as discussed in 
Chapter 6 , evidence of this phenomenon includes the fact that 86 percent 
of the faculty participated in the last local election, 47 percent con- 
tributed time or money to civic projects, and 34 percent had some personal 
contact with ccximunity officials in the year previo is to the survey. 
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Several other activities received larger or equal percentages than those 
ej^nplified, though adequate evaluative comments on any of them need to 
await coirparable data concerning community members outs i do, the community 
colleges. 

Faculty Qualii^w. ^j.ons 

A concluding issue, considered only briefly, raises questions about 
the recruitment of the faculty who are to carry out the programs designed 
for the students* and communities' benefit. The faculty members and voca- 
tional and instructional deans were asked their opinions concerning the 
most important qualifications for a community college instructor. The 
responses given are shown in Tables 8-10 and 8-11. 

Foremost in the minds of both groups was a concern for interest in 
students, a point demonstrated earlier. Yet, whereas the faculty rankc»! 
work experience outside the classroom as being of secondary inportance, 
only one dean indicated that as a concern. Furthermore, the faculty con^ 
sidered teaching experience at the jun )r college level as their third 
most important consideration, while only one dean mentioned the need for 
teaching e^cperience at any level. These matters are discussed in more 
detail :n Chapters 4 and 6. 

The faculty members appear to have different expectations of their 
colleagues than the deans have, and the processes of hiring and promotion 
should certainly take these into account as they relate to individual 
campuses. If differences cannot be reconciled, the differing amounto of 
responsibility for hiring and promotion between the faculty and their 
deans at particular institutions will surely cause the balance to shift 
one way or the other. If that happens, there is a potential for either 
an unhappy faculty or a frustrated administration. 

Conclusions 

The foregoing review of many of the most apparent present and future 
concerns of community colleges, presented by means of comparisons of atti- 
tudes between various sectors of the community college scene, awards one 
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a iuxtaposition of both a clearer picture of the realities of the situation 

id the resulting difficulty of not being able to present an exacting 
description of "the way it is" or "the way it will be." In several of the 
categories discussed, the most precise statements that can be made are those 
representing disagreement between two or more sectors. In such instances, 
the trends will move in the. direction of the attitudes of those who now 
have, or will develop, the most influence, 

Groip struggles for power to implement changes in desired directions 
have been evident over the past few years, most prevalently in student 
and faculty ranks. Changes have been experienced on various campuses in 
markedly different directions, depending on the degrees of power held by 
each of the many sectors influencing the canmunity college. In view of 
the evident disagreement among them in certain instances, information is 
needed on the national trends in the sources and nature of power and 
influence over the topics discussed. It is somev*at easier to distinguish 
such trends on individual campuses, and these are not congruent. 

Even if this conparative analysis would have been able to report wide- 
ranging areas of agreement among fac-.lty, counselors, students, and admin- 
istrators, one would have been confronted with some very influential 
groups v*iich were considered only indirectly in this study. Other segments 
of community college influence have their own power base, and are able to 
enhance or dissipate that of those segments already considered. 

Most obvious among these is the coimunity to which individual colleges 
are more or less committed. An outgrowth of this is surely the local boards 
to which the colleges are responsible and the proliferation of advisory 
boards to which they are responsive, in spite of the little importance the 
faculty apparently placed on these boards (see Chapter 6), Ancicipated 
increases in state an.d federal support will also have their inpact on future 
directions and programs. 

Future studies of this kind would benefit greatly by i.iclusion of the 
above-mentioned groi?)s. The problems arising due to the method of analysis 
carried out in the current study would be heightened by their inclusion. 
Thus an effort toward the use of certain types, wording, and commonality of 
questions becomes even mora apparent if the need for more sophisticated and 
concentrated research in the area of consensus -disagreement between the 
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VoTious segments of two-year colleges is to be met in an effort to assess 
more reliably characteristics, trends, and needed future directions of 
community colleges. 
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CHAPTER 9 
EPILOGUE 

TT ie Study of Junior Colleges was a multi-purpose exploratory study 
undertaken by the JCLA Center for the Study of Evaluation for the U.S- 
Office of Education. One of the principal aims of the study was to 
identify major issues and problems facing the junior colleges and to 
gather preliminary data and present findings which might serve as a 
beginning informational basis for policy and program planning in the 
junior colleges. 

The study investigated a variety of questions and utilized a number 
of different research techniques. In the initial stages of the program, 
a thorough review of a large body of pertinent li.^rature was undertaken 
in order to identify major issues and to assess the nature of the efforts 
to dec^l with them. In addition, a nurrber of national conferences with 
leading junior college officials and analysts were monitored by the pro- 
ject's staff. Subsequently a specia] sipplement to the Office of 
Education's Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) system 
focusing on the two-year college was developed, pretested, and revised 
for field testing by the Office of Education. In subsequent stages, 15 
junior colleges of various characteristics were selected as a sanple. 
Extensive interviews, ranging over a wide spectrum of issues, were held 
with the presidents, deans of instruction, deans of vocational education, 
deans of student personnel services, and chief fiscal officers of each 
participating institution; a content analysis of these interview responses 
provided invaluable information on major issues from the perspective of 
the officials most closely involved in the day-to-day operations of the 
colleges. In addition, separate questionnaires were developed for each 
of the following groups: counselors, faculty, and students. These instru- 
ments were designed to provide infonnation on the characteristics of each 
of these populations, their attitudes and perspectives on a variety of 
issues, and their performance within the institutions. Finally, based on 
numerous internal documents and reports, HEGIS reports, accreditation 
reports, and other publications, a descriptive institutional profile was 
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developed for each participating institution. These data constitute a 
rich vein of knowledge about the nature of the junior colleges which has, 
due to the time constraints on this project, been only partially mined. 

The purpose of this chapter is to highlight, in a general and summary 
form, some major themes and findings discussed in this volume's previous 
chapters. Volume III of The Study of Junior Colleges contains the multi- 
variate analysis of the project's survey data and the measurements and 
prototypic instruments derived from these analyses for the purpose of 
future evaluative research and informational surveys. As will be noted 
from the following summary discussion, the nature of this study is by 
design that of a far- ranging, general, and exploratory <;urvey, rather 
than an in-depth and definitive analysis of specific issues. 

Definition of Goals 

One of the major issues facing the junior colleges, which is notable 
both for its fundamental importance and for the relative infrequency with 
which it is seriously discussed among educators, analysts, and junior col- 
lege officials, is the definition of th^ goals or aims of the junior col- 
leges. In a period of great flux, one jok? largely in vain in the pro- 
fessional literature for any general theoretical or philosophical discus- 
sion of what the junior college is, or should be, trying to achieve. 

In the national conferences monitored by the project's staff, a few 
voices called for a serious consideration of the goals of the junior col- 
leges, but these have apparently been muted by the discussion of more 
immediate operational matters. There seems to be a prevailing assunption 
that the aims of the junior college have been clearly dv, fined once and 
for all, and that they are obvious to all concerned. It is increasingly 
clear, however, that definition of goals is an on-going endeavor, and 
that goals are not currently well enough articulated or understood, either 
by segments within the colleges or by segments in the surrounding 
communities. 

Not only is the lack of concern with the definition of goals notable 
in the literature and in the proceedings of national conferences, it was 
also apparent in the interviews with diief administrative officers of the 
schools participating in this survey. They did not perceive it as a major 
problem, nor did they for the most part define their own roles as requiring 
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a definition of goals. Moreover, nu:ry schools did not appear to have 
effective mechanisms for systematic consideration of this issue: the 
faculty, students, and even the general public often lacked effective 
channels of input to the definition of the goals of the junior colleges. 

Junior College Presidents 
The literature which deals with the role of the junior college 
president suggests that there is a trend toward a managerial definition 
of this office. Recruitment to these positions increasingly emphasizes 
administrative skills, and demands of the office increasingly engage the 
incumbents in considerations of money and management. The danger is that 
as administrative and managerial concerns become predominant presidents 
will tend to surrender their responsibilities as educational leaders. 
Interviews with participating college officials likewise suggested that 
this is the case in many colleges. At the same time, interviews with 
college officials indicated that presidents and deans are concerned with 
a grcfwing resistance on the part of th-^ faculty to administrative leader- 
ship. The extent to which this latte-^ concern is a function of the former 
issue has not been systematically exjr .ored either in national conferences 
or in the literature. 

Governance and Decision -Making 

The proceedings of some of the national conferences cited as one of 
the most serious problems facing the junior college . le dangers posed by 
the framework of controls of educational operations and programs vtfiich 
exist at the present time at the state and national levols. This concern 
was repeated many times in interviews with college officials. There 
appears to be an increasing shift in decision-making authority away from 
local comnwnity officials and college officers toward state and national 
educational agencies. 

This trend is in large measure a result in changes in funding proce- 
dures. As enrollments increase and the costs of new educational programs 
rise, the colleges find themselves more and more dependent i:5)on financial 
support v^ich state and national agencies can provide. The funding pro- 
cedures of these agencies result in their having greater control over the 
operations of the local colleges. The authority of state agencies is 
enhanced by funding arrangements which channel most federal subsidies 
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through state agencies utiich in turn reallocate them among the various 
educational institutions within the state. 

Although such centralization provides some benefits in terms of 
standardization of procedures and standards, and provides for coordina- 
tion of educational efforts, junior college officials also noted that 
it often results in bureaucratic inflexibility which jeopardizes the 
ability of the college to respond to the unique needs of the particular 
community. Moreover it commonly requires an inordinate effort in terms 
of "V luminous and repetitious reports and audits which place heavy bur- 
dens on the administrative resources of the colleges. Another problem 
that deserves attention in this context is the high rate of dissatis- 
faction that the faculty surveyed expressed toward the local governing 
boards and especially toward their state governing agenc'es. 

Finance 

Although comparatively little attention has been demoted to the 
issue of junior college finar.ces in the literature and in the proceed- 
ings of national conferences, this iss;^? ivas cited as a major problem by 
the college officials intendewed more 'lequently th;in any other singL^ 
operational problem. Money for constnxtion ctf physical facilities, for 
salaries, for educational equipment, and for in-service training of per- 
sonnel seems to be in chronic sliort supply in many cases. Junior college 
officials complain that they are the orphans of higher education, with 
less money and more students than the four-year colleges. And, as the 
participants of one national conference noted, increasing educational 
cost£} at the local level are having a selective impact on different 
groups, with an increasing part of the financial burden falling on lower- 
income people. There appears to be little innovation in terms of alter- 
native funding procedures, however. 

The issue of finances also bears directly on the students. The stu- 
dents surveyed reportedly had very limited financial resources. At the 
same time data in the institutional profiles indicate that most of their 
colleges allocate only small proportions of their budgets to student finan- 
cial aid. This may be occasioned on the relatively nominal federal support 
for financial aid reported by most of the institutions. 
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Remedial Instructional Programs 
Remedial education is fast becoming one of the largest instructional 
endeavors of the junior colleges. Junior colleges have a disproportion- 
ately high number of disadvantaged and low-achieving students. If the 
open-door promise is to be fulfilled, these efforts vdll need to be 
expanded and improved even further. Yet studies and interviews have sug- 
gested that these programs are often inadequtely funded and staffed, and 
to a large extent ineffectual. Remedial progra-.s vary widely in terms 
of content and quality, making conparisons of their impact extremely 
difficult . 

Although some of the research reported in the literature shows that 
remedial instruction can have a positive inpact on students, there is a 
considerable body of opposing literature vr^iich shows that such programs 
in a large proportion of schools have not caused students to persist 
longer, drop fewer courses, or earn better grades than conparable students 
without such instruction. 

Little attention has been given to related areas such as student moti- 
vation and learning theories vMich m ht guide such remedial endeavors. 
The survey of junior college students revealed that 17 percent of all stu- 
dents were enrolled in some kind of remedial class. Of those in remedial 
courses, the greatest number were found in English and mathematics classes. 
On the other hand, it was found that most of the attention to remediation 
in the literature focuses on reading remediation. Although the highest per- 
centage of students enrolled in remedial classes are found in institutions 
located in low socioeconomic communities, even the schools in middle range 
socioeconomic communities had significant proportions of their students 
in such programs. Apparently examination should be made of the need for 
and means to expand, inprove, and evaluate these programs. 

Vocational Education 
In spite of the rather extensive literature on vocational education, 
we know relatively little about the students in these curricula or the 
inpact of such instruction on the students. The findings indicate that 
many students are reluctant to enroll in terminal occupational programs, 
even when they realistically assess themselves as non-academic, because 
of the low prestige connected with such programs. Moreover, many schools 
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do not have an adequate range of course offerings in the vocational field. 
The contention that the junior colleges devote imch of their energies to 
terminal programs is not substantiated by studies reported in the litera- 
ture. This situation is not really corroborated by this project's survey, 
however. 

In terms of academic potential, the literature suggests that students 
who enroll in vocational/technical curricula are, on the average, below 
the norm. Moreover, few vocational students have fathers with any college 
experience. Hie most dependable predictors as to which students will 
enroll in vocational courses have been found to be a combination of socio- 
economic factors and scholastic rank, that is, students of low socioecono- 
mic backgrounds and of low high school scholastic standing are more likely 
to be found in vocational programs. 

The survey found that 40 percent of the sample of junior college; 
students are in declared terminal majors. Relatively few had attended 
public trade/technical high schools, and few had taken a vocational arts 
course of study in high school. 

An analysis of the questionnaire ^ -sponses also indicated that voca- 
tional high school backgrounds are heavily represented in minority schools, 
inplying that minority students may be trapped in vocational pursuits, 
although this was not necessarily indicated in the survev. Further analy- 
sis should clarify this issue. 

Counseling Services 
Guidance and counseling is considered by many as one of the principal 
functions of the junior colleges. Given the multiplicity of curricula, the 
uncertainty of students regarding their own interests, and the unrealistic 
assessment of their capabilities, counseling services have become an inte- 
gral part of most junior college operations. However, the literature on 
junior college counseling services shows that there is a great deal of 
ambiguity and disorder in counseling programs, and a lack of agreement 
about i^^at the programs should be attenpting to acconplish. Tliis conclu- 
sion was substantiated to some extent by the survey: in response to an 
open-ended question on what the counselor considered to be major problems 
in their programs, 10 percent cited the need to clarify the counseling 
role at their institution. 
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The literature also suggests a lack of professional leadership in 
the counseling field; another 10 percent of the counselors also sponta- 
neously raised this issue as a major problem at the colleges. Moreover, 
although most junior colleges require either a student personnel creden- 
tial or a Master's degree in counseling, many of the counselors \^*io 
responded to the questionnaire called for inprovements in counselor 
quality. The literature also points to a prevailing lack of in-service 
training for counselors, ind to widespread understaffing of junior col- 
lege counseling programs. Only 4 of the 15 colleges surveyed reported 
student/counselor ratios considered sufficient for an effective cour.sel- 
ing program. This problem may be reflected by the fact that the majority 
of the students surveyed reported spending only 15 minutes a term with 
a counselor. 

There are two major counseling orientations or perspectives opera- 
tive in the junior colleges. First there can be notea a social ethic 
orientation which sees counseling as an endeavor aimed toward helping 
the student adjust to the needs and demands of the society and community, 
and to prepare him to be an efficient and productive wo^-ker in society. 
Recently there has developed a second orientation which embodies a more 
humanistic ethic; this perspective views counseling as an endeavor aimed 
toward enhancing the personal growth and flexibility of the student, his 
self -awareness, creativity, autonomy, and openness to experience. The 
interviews with counselors and counseling deans attempted to ascertain 
to what extent each of these orientations was operative in the counseling 
programs. In the colleges included within this survey, both humanistic 
and social ethos were operative, usually simuir-.ieously, with the latter 
being stressed somehwat more forcefully than the former. The interviews 
suggested that personal counseling, which is an integral part of the 
humanist orientation, is not a top priority of many deans of student per- 
sonnel services, and that many counseling staffs are not adequately pre- 
pared to deal with persona] counseling. Moreover, although personal 
problems were identified by 34 percent of the counselors as a major stu- 
dent problem, personal counseling was not given as much attention by 
counselors as were other traditional counseling endeavors such as voca- 
tional guidance and testing, academic problem counseling, and particularly 
program planning. 
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The lack of emphasis on personal counseling, however, may be as much 
a function of student reluctance as it is of counselor disinclination and 
inadequacy ♦ The students reported that they did not seek assistance from 
counselors on personal matters to a very great extent. Only 21 percent 
reported needing such covinseling assistance, and only 11 percent reported 
talking to counselors about these matters. Nine percent of the students 
reporced satisfaction with the personal counseling they received, however, 
representing a great majority of those who sought such help. 

At the sane time, there are some notable innovations in junior col- 
lege counseling programs, although limited to a few schools. There 
appears to be a trend toward decentralization of the counseling function, 
placing counselors in specific academic diAasions, and locating counsel- 
ing facilities in easily accessible student areas. Increasing use is 
being made of para-professionals, especially student peer counselors. 
Moreo\^er, the use of group counseling techniques seems to be growing. 
Expansion of these efforts linked \nth evaluative research indicating 
directions for their additional effectiveness and the radical reduction 
of the student /counselor ratios should c:3atly enhance the student oppor- 
tunities for educational and personal development in these colleges. 

Community Relations 

Many observers note that one of the unique features of jimior col- 
leges is their close relationship with the surrounding community. Hie 
junior college is commonly conceived as the educational center for the 
community, and it aims to address the whole spectrum of educational needs 
in the community. The community relations efforts of many junior colleges 
have grown to encompass community services and community development 
endeavors far beyond the scope of traditional educational programs. Just 
what the proper scope of such community activities should be is becoming 
a major point of debate among college officials and analysts. 

Whatever the outcome of that debate might be, there is obvious need 
for systematic gathering of information by the colleges concerning the 
communities in which they operate. Given the rapid changes in the social 
and economic composition of many college communities, there is a constant 
need for reevaluation of community needs and characteristics, and for reas- 
sessment of the impact of the college on the community. Interviews with 
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college officials and the institutional profile data, however, indicate 
that few colleges have developed the facilities required to provide an 
adequate flow of community information needed for program planning and 
evaluation. There is no wonder, therefore, that participants of national 
conferences are citing with increasing frequency the need for research to 
meet community needs. Likewise, the literature on col lege -community 
relations suggests that few colleges have community service departments 
or officers, in spite of a rather dramatic increase in community service 
efforts. One must conclude that much of this effort proceeds on the 
basis of impressionistic and sporadic information regarding the community, 
rather than on a systematic and periodic survey of community characteris- 
tics and needs. 

Faculty 

Relations between faculty and administrators is looming as one of 
the major problems for junior colleges in the decade to come. Ihis issue 
was cited as problematic with great frequency by the officials interviewed 
in the study and was pointed out by a number of the faculty surveyed. 
Administrative officers often feel tl. it faculties are attenpting to influ- 
ence policy-making far beyond what administrators consider to be their 
proper role. In some instances this dispute stems from an inability to 
reconcile the goal of the open-door college espoused by the administration 
and the goal of maintaining standards of academic excellence espoused by 
many of the faculty. There is no consensus of opinion in the literature 
regarding the proper balance in faculty-administrative relations, but 
many participants of national conferences have cited the need for a more 
participator/ structuring of authority in the junior colleges v4iich would 
allow for more faculty input. The desirability of participatory policy 
formation and inplementation free from the interference of state and local 
governing agencies was certainly indicated by the faculty surveyed. Hiis 
issue looms as a critical one for the junior colleges, and its resolution 
will greatly influence the direction which the colleges will take. 

As for the faculty members themselves, much could be said on the 
basis of the survey. Only a few issues suggested by the voluminous data 
will be cited here as exaii^)les of the great need for further research in 
this area. (1) Generally the faculty were fairly involved in their 



communities and tended toward 'liberal'' concerned positions regarding a 
variety of social issues of the day« But apparently a number of them 
were also relatively unsynpathetic towards tae needs of such groups as 
disadvantaged students. l\hat effect then do faculty members have on 
their institutions and students, particularly if they have many disad- 
vantaged students? {2} They came from somewhat circumscribed cultural 
backgrounds c Does this limit their ability to stimulate their students' 
cultural and intellectual interests? (3) Only a distinct minority of 
them were trained especially to teach in a junior college and yet the 
research indicates that teaching effectiveness in community colleges is 
superior among those instructors who have had such training compared to 
those who have not. How advisable is it to recruit teachers from high 
schools and four-year colleges? If this procedure is appropriate should 
it be accompanied by in-service training? (4) IWenty percent of the 
faculty reportedly were working on their doctorates- -a much larger j er- 
centage than those who actually had attained their doctoral degrees. 
If most of those engaged m doctoral work complete it, how will this 
affect their careers and institution*^ particularly in light of the con- 
cern expressed by many junior college administrators about having faculty 
with doctoral degrees on their staff? (5) A great many of the faculty 
worked at their own institution or elsewhere in addition to their full- 
time jobs. Many worked 20 hours or more a week at non- teaching jobs. 
How does this affect the commitment and energy they bring to their 
institutions and roles as teachers? (6) They placed top priority on 
interest in student problems and activities. Yet they spent most of 
their time on classroom activities, interacting very little with students 
outside of class either individually or in respect to student activities. 
Is it possible to "teach" only in a classroom setting? Is it possible 
to meet the needs of the diverse students attending junior college with- 
out considerable student -faculty (and student -counselor) interaction? 
Would reduced class loads encourage and enhance non-class teaching? (7) 
Most of the faculty followed traditional lines of instructional techniques 
and student evaluation. How sympathetic are they to educational develop- 
ment and innovation and to v.'^iat extent are they really engaged in these 
endeavors? How effective is teachir»^ in the junior college compared to 



teaching in four-year colleges and universities? (8) They felt that 
their students had a great many more academic problems than the students 
reported feeling about tliemselves. Miat should be done about their dif- 
ferences of opinion in this crucial area? (9) The faculty felt that the 
most important student educational benefits or outcomes to be their per- 
sonal, social, and vocational development. But they reported that most 
students realized only vocational benefits. Many of them also felt that 
their students were not given sufficient opportunity to expand their 
cultural, societal, and intellectual interests and understanding. Miat 
is the truth of this situation, and if it is true, how can it be changed? 
(10) A majority cf the faculty expressed that they were generally satis- 
fied with important aspects of their colleges and that they preferred to 
teach at a junior college. However, many expressed dissatisfaction with 
various aspects of their college's life and students, and 40 percent 
would prefer to work elsewhere, mostly at a four-year college or univer- 
sity. Moreover, nearly 70 percent would prefer that their children 
attend a four-year college or university. How do those attitudes affect 
institutional morale, spirit and teaching effectiveness? What, if any- 
thing, should be done about this situation? 

Student Characteristics 

Junior college students are extremely heterogeneous. They differ 
greatly within institutions and among institutions. Generalizations are 
extremely difficult on the basis of student responses to the project's 
mailed questionnaires. Certain patterns did emerge, however. The junior 
college students were, for the most part, educated in public high schools. 
The majority did not take college preparatory courses of study in high 
school, and a large proportion did not decide to attend college until 
late in their high school careers or even after high school. A majority 
of them indicated that they chose to attend their college because it was 
close to home or because of its low cost. The specific courses of^r^d 
were also a principal factor in their decision to attend. 

Approximately one-third of the junior college students were married, 
and over 70 percent of those had at least one child. Less than half 
lived with parents or relatives. In terms of their psychological orien- 
tations the junior college students were generally self-confident 



individuals, had a high estimation of their personal worth, had high 
career aspirations, believed that ambition is an important ingredient 
to their success in life, and rejected the notion that they had personal 
or acadeniic problems that would prevent their realizing their educational 
objectives. They spent relatively few hours per week in class, and rela- 
tively few hours studying. Tliirty-six percent of the students surveyed 
spent only six hours or less a week in class, and 52 percent reported 
they studied six hours or less per week. Most of their families' finan- 
cial resources were highly limited, yet most of the students did not 
expect financial problems to hinder their education. Almost all of the 
students were working or expected to work while going to college. Per- 
haps they were sanguine about supporting themselves and their education 
through their own resources ^ In any event, very few of the students 
had received loans or a scholarship, and many were not even aware of 
their existence. 

The record of junior college students referred to throughout the 
project's reports strongly indicates the need for intensive counseling 
and educational program development bpsed on sound research, which will 
help those students become more aware ot their potentials and problems 
instead of repeating the pattern of early withdrawal from college cur- 
rently characteristic of junio.^ college students. 

Evaluation 

Several participants in the national conferences have called for 
special efforts to provide for the evaluation of performance in the 
junior colleges --both administrative and instructional. However, the 
conclusion of the present study is that evaluation is a matter which is 
very unevenly attended to in junior colleges. Although a few colleges 
have standardized, periodic means of evaluating the performance of 
faculty, counselors, community service nrograms, remediation programs, 
or long-range enployment patterns of graduating students, this is far 
from the norm. Institutional research facilities are rudimentary at 
best in most cases o Data bases for planning are typically indirect and 
impressionistic. A consistent theme in conversations with junior col- 
lege officials was the need for such institutional research facilities. 
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Cost seemed to be the primaiy obstacle to their establishment. It is 
also an obstacle to needed research and development in higher education 
nationally and regionally. 

There, then, are some of the major issues and some of the preliminary 
findings of the Study of Junior Colleges. The nature of the study was 
exploratory rather than prescriptive; the aim was to establish an enpir- 
ical informational basis which might prove useful in future planning and 
policy-making. Indeed, Th e Study of Junior Colleges generated a wealth 
of data, much of which has been only ii^itially surveyed; further analyses 
could yield even further insights into the nature of these issues. 

Only a few of the numerous variables examined in the study wert» 
enumerated in this chapter. Most of them differentiated the 15 institu- 
tions surveyed with a high degree of statistical significance. Volume 
III points out a number of these variables which serve as predictors of 
various criteria important to student development. The urgent need is 
to further refine the measurement of the variables and make much greater 
use of them on a broader base of institutions. The consequent greater 
understanding to be gained of the differential institutional inpact on 
student growth and development is essential to positive program planning 
and development. 
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